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“EARLY TRUCK! EARLY VECETABLES! 


“ THE MAPES VEGETABLE MANURE STANDS AT THE HEAD AND IS THE MOST PROFITABLE; PRODUCING EARLIER AND MORE ABUNDANT YIEI DS; MO 
THRIFTY AND LESS DISEASED PLANTS—especially so with Early Tomatoes, Peppers, Early Cabbage and Early Potatoes.” “} MORS 
From report by THEO. F. BAKER, Bridgeton, N. J., October, 1889, in the Mapes Painphiet, 1890. 
Notes from Lecture by THEODORE F. BAKER, of Bridgeton, N. J., at Penn’s Grove, Pa., before the May (1886) Meeting of the Salem 
County State Board of Agriculture. . is 
EARLY CABBAGES. Set out plants March 20th; expect to cut before June. For Fall cabbages, used last year 25 loads of farm manure (from my own place } 
of leached ashes (which cost 17 cents per bushel, and were found by Prof. Cook to be worthless—not worth the freicht), 25 bushels of lime and 1,600 pounds i ‘Mapes’ CO 
Manure. Tused alt the farm manure I h id, but didnot buy any. Lcannot afford it. Farm manureat Bridgeton, two miles from my place, sells for $2.00 to £2.50 per hi ud or ete 
perience lis satisfied ne that I cannot afford to pay $1.50 per Joad for i:, and haul it from Bridgeton. New York stable manure sells in this section at about £3.00 per load. Ie hip 
wave for eR yey be pe a sap soluble and “ iickly-acting fertilizer. On most of my truck crops I use both kinds of manure, generally using 25 loads per acre of my farm name 
and from 1,000 to 3,200 pounds of Concentrated fertilizer. Of late, I have been using principally the Mapes Manures—the Potato Manure, the Cor ate M: >for Light Soils 
the Co meen © umure “A” Brand. ; ; = : wii ? ‘ : e, the Complete Manure for Light Soils, and 
Nore.—Readers of our last year’s pamphlet will probably recall the account of Mr. Baker’s great success in growing Onions, Lettuce, Cauliflowers ; ‘ 3 
; \ | phie 1 ably eall the aceour f Mr. Bz sg ‘ Ss { »L Yau srs and Peppers. 2 = 
the Mapes Manures were used per acre in addition to stable manures. Rate of profit nearly $1,500 per acre. 7 : af — se Se 
7 . . : : ioe ; > D;: . . . 
Early Vegetables.—Quick Maturity of Crops (65 days).—Importance of Right Forms of Plant-food, ete. 
sv careful experiment and observation during the last five years of my cecupationat gardening, I find eight garden crops maturing in an average of 63 days fro1 4 . 
plants as grown in the field. From this knowledge alone I think Lhave a sufficie it lesson, and one that I should benefit by; this lesson is to apply only such manures for plamtieae pnd 
are in the most concentrated form and soluble with tie first fallof rain, so that the crops shall receive their full benefit in the short time they have to feed. Commercial fertilizers 
have done this for me with entire saiisfaction, and I believe will be better appreciated by market gardeners when thoroughly tested.—Theodore F. Baker, President New Je rsey Horte. 


cultural Society, in Farm and Home,” May 25th, 1885. 
30 PRIZES AT AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS, FALL 1889, TAKEN ON VEGETABLES GROWN WITH THE MAPES VEGETABLE MANURE. 
Charles E. Lord, Ex-Secretary Chester (Conn.) Agricultural Society, Chester, Conn., writes November 12th, 1889 : 

. “ Wishing to try your manures the past season, I used them on some eighty different varieties of vegetables; where it was used there was a_more luxuriant growth of tops and 
vines than in the neighboring rows and beds, where we used barnyard manure. The yields when the crops were gathered were plainly greater and of better types, from the portions 
where your fertilizers were used, than from the remainder of the pteces.” *‘* We succeeded in taking first prizes at our State Fair, on sweet corn (which the committee classed as extra 
fine), crookneck squashes, Guernsey parsnips, carro.s, onions, potatoes and beans; while at our local fair we were awarded some thirty prizes on our various exhibits. In experi- 
menting we could only grow a small quantity of each kind; therefore we think our success the greater.” 

(4 Send for our new Pamphlet for 1890 (issued in January). No charge. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO CO., 158 Front Street, New York. 




















PORTABLE -:- MILL-:- MANUFACTORY. The Famous Piymouth Rock Pants, 


= ESTABLISHED, 1851. f youcannotreach one 


/© 28 Sives and Styles of Portable FRENCH BURR MILLS he ae 


trade there is no local agent in 

your town, write us at 

se Complete Mill and Sheller Win terirava ven, a 
less than $100. A boy can keep 
it in order and in operation. 
Adapted to any kind of power. 










































elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents waut- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. S., where 
we have none now to 
take orders for our fam- 
ous goods cut to order, 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 
you a steady customer 
every time. 

CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to 85.25; Suits, 


$12.25 to $21; Over- DO YOU WEAR. 


samples of our latest nov- 





RECEIVED HIGHEST AWARDS 

At the St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indian- SEND FOR MILL BOOK 

apolis, and New Orleans Fairs AND HOW TO GRIND. 
and Expositions. 

COMPLETE MILLS ON ROLLER PROCESS, CORN MEAL, yi F coats, $10.25 to $20. 

i If you don’t know who 


HOMINY, GRITS, PEARL MEAL, STARCH. we are, look in any com- ’ 
New and Second Hand Bradford and Straub Mills in Stock. to any bank or business firm 
Nordyke & 












(except clothiers and tail- 


¢ a ors) in any of these cities. 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. “piviicutd "Roem PANTS CO- 
% Va om, Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 


Annex: 695 Washington Street, 

N And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
5 | BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 
| venue, Washington, D. C., 72 Adams St., Chicago, 
IN THE NEW ! | al.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
se St., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal 8t., New Orleans; 
104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.: 39 Whitehall 
aie Sik AES) Glkot Byala 1S WeaE 

Si Beas ieee? Avs Mass.; Hote more, Springfield, Mass.; es' 
EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. {2° i%"0%2 _minsiér’ St. Providence, ie fs Ola Wegister” Build 
Chorus Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the ang, New Haven, Conn. 

best character, such as your choir needs. 


(35¢, $3.6 ozen), 
THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 1.°5:76"Senercon 
and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry and 
music, which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 





SONG HARMONY (60 cts., $6 doz), by L. O. Emerson. | i Se = ===] 
» Just exactly the book that will . 
suit you oP you Peas Singing. ig Also an ap- \ —— ; 
yropriate and good book for High Schools. = — 
_ ————. | CHEA WATER PROOF Applied by our new 
Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our | STRONG § Patent method 
é (Book 1, 30c, $8 doz; or Book 2, with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
SONG MANUAL. 40c, £4.20 doz; or Book 3, 50c¢, #4.80 | No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of school | SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 


life, with plain instructions and best of music. CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
es } better than Oil Cloths. 0(77Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 











ISHED JAN. Ist, (S66. 
Zi PATENT WATER PROOFED 





Select for practice in your Singing Society one of our 


s 9 Sse 
Sheridan $ Condition Powder. noble and beautiful CANTATAS (send for list), or the 


easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL (#1), by Trowbridge; or 














Se eee uunae ie orth a pound ofany | for Fairs and Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty and » FARMERS! $ SAVED! 

other kind. Given in the food once dally Cures all easy DAIRYMAID'S SUPPER (20c, 81-80 doz), ly ) A Perfect Spring Wagon for $5.00. 

diseases; worth its weight in gold to keep them Lewis: or for the children, Macy’s, new STRANGE 3in. high Prfectl raduating. Price 

healtl y. Testimonials Sent Free. Sold everywhere VISITORS, or A MEETING OF THE NATIONS, ee Regie a5 00. Agents 
pasceese of wget ae 2 2 (20e, #8 doz); or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER per 2-ton set delivered $3.UU. 





or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 21-lb. cans, by 
mail, $1.20. Six cans, express prepaid, $5.00. 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston Any book mailed for retail price. 
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HAN New York. \ NY 
BUTTER PRINT  ikab THE BEST CATTLE RASTENING! 
Simple. Durable. Practical. 4 MARK YOUR TOOLS WITHA” STEEL SMITH’S 


ee 2 ee STAMP,OR BURNING BRAND. SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


GOOSE (25¢, £2.28 doz.), by Mrs Boardman. Wanted. Write us. 


BOLSTER SPRIN 



















3 ; 
i © f be T,: 3 : Y. LYNN.MAS 
Price, pound or half pound, $2.50.| iii | GRICE ou! ST ERE EJB RONEY LYNN : (EVHE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
Send for circular, NU) i sands in use. Tllustrated circular free. Address, 





JOHN S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


a 3EECHAM’s Pius cure bilious and nervous ills. F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
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FROM FOREST TO FOREPLANE. 


oo 


painted white and green. When the logs reach the mill where they 
are to be manufactured, they are held in “booms” until wanted. 


HE illustrations on our first page show | As they are needed at the mill, the boom is opened, and the re- 


some of the lumbering operations on 
the Severn river, which, in the main, 
are similar to those of many other re- 
gions in the Northern States and Brit- 
ish Provinces. As stated in another 
part of this article, much of the refuse 
wood is commonly worked up into 
laths, or at least into stove-wood, where 
there is a market for this near at hand. 


) At some points also the refuse-wood is | 


ae 
y * sawed into fine sticks, packed into bundles, and 
sent to the cities to be used as kindling-wood. On 
i ‘ ) the Severn river, however, the unmerchantable por- 
mation is burned in huge chimneys, one of which is 
¥ seen in the central part of the picture, and thus got- 
£ ten out of the way. The history of a board-pile begins early 
'; in the fall, when the owner of a tract of forest hires his crew, 
buys or hires his horses and oxen, engages large quantities of pro- 
visions; pork, beans, flour, potatoes, tea, coffee, sugar and molasses 
being the staple articles. The whole outfit is sent, often a hundred 


or more miles into the forest, to remain until the season ‘‘breaks | 


up” in the spring. 


The ‘‘camp” is made up of two buildings, one for the men and | 


one for the teams; such a location being selected as will be con- 


venient for successive seasons’ work. The old-fashioned log-houses | 


have largely given way to modern ideas of comfort. The logs, 
“chinked” with moss and mud, their ends locked together and 
projecting at the corners, have fallen into ruin, as seen in the lower 
part of our illustration. 
unknown. 
center of the room, on which the fire was built, its smoke rising 


through a hole in the roof directly overhead, when the wind blow- | 


ing down through the opening did not dispute the right of way. 
This opening also afforded an opportunity to judge of the state of 
the weather, as quite a space of the heavens was visible through it. 
Then, as now, the ‘‘deacon’s seat” stood hard by, and creaked and 
groaned dismally at the jokes and witticisms that issued from its 
occupants. The ‘* bunks” are arranged around one or more sides of 
the room, one above another, as shown at the upper left of the 
frontispiece. In the old times the bread was baked in tin bakers, 
set up at an angle of about 45 degrees, before the open fire. 
beans were baked in the ground, the only way, an old camper would 
assure you, to preserve the full flavor of this prime article of lum- 
bermen’s diet. The modern camp, as a rule, is built with a frame, 
and covered with boards and shingles, as shown at the lower right 
of our picture, though sometimes green bark is stretched upon the 
boards and securely fastened. 
range, is used in preparing the food for the hungry workmen; and 
probably nowhere in the world besides can such a vigorous appetite 


be secured. After swinging an ax from daylight until noon, itis | 


apt to be the case that ‘‘ good digestion waits on appetite.” 

A part of the workmen cut down the trees, two working at each 
tree, on opposite sides. The trees are then cut into suitable lengths. 
The teamsters load these upon their sleds and draw them to the 
shore of the pond or river where they lie until the ice goes out. 
They may remain on the shore so long that the bark becomes dry 
and easy to be stripped from the log. This is used in tanning, 
while, in some localities, large quantities are used for fuel. In the 
spring the logs are usually rolled into the water, and bound together 
into huge rafts, if they are to be taken across a chain of lakes. If 
the course is down a narrow, rapid stream, they are allowed to 
drift, each one by itself, the result of which is frequently a ‘‘ jam” 
which may cost much labor and no small risk to break. The old 


method of taking logs across a lake necessitated a great amount of | 


physical labor. The raft having been made, a huge anchor was 
attached to a windlass in the forepart, then carried in a boat out 
into the lake to the extent of the rope. The windlass was then 
manned and the huge mass of logs ‘‘ warped” up to the anchor. 
The anchor was then carried ahead the rope’s length, and the 
process repeated. At the-present time, small tug-boats have re- 
placed men and windlass as a motive power, as the upper left of 
illustration shows. Attached to many rafts, which the writer used 
to see were small ‘‘ raft-boats” in which the men lived while on the 
passage. These consisted of a square house, with flat roof, built 
upon a flat-bottomed boat a trifle larger than the house, the whole 


A stove in the woods was a thing once | 
In its place a mound of earth was heaped up in the | 


The | 


Within a modern cook-stove, or | 
| plan, pack the apples down in fire-dried sawdust or bran, chaff or 





quired number allowed to float through. Chains are fastened by 
hooks to the ends of a half dozen, when they are slowly drawn up 
an inclined plane into the mill. The old-time mill had a single up- 
and-down saw which cut one board at a time. The modern mill 
has a ‘‘gang” saw—a number of saws that are placed side by side, 
the proper distance apart—so that a considerable number of boards 
are manufactured at each trip of the carriage on which the log 
rests. As the boards are taken from the carriage, they are placed 
on a track of rollers, and pushed to the planer, if they are to be 
planed, after which they continue on the track of rollers to the 
board-pile. Here a surveyor quickly finds the number of feet in 
each board, and marks its dimension on one side, using the Roman 
characters. When properly dried, the boards are loaded upon plat- 
form cars, or, more commonly, upon coasting vessels and carried 


* away to the markets of the world. 


In sawing boards or framing timber from logs, there is, of 
course, much refuse in the form of slabs and butts of logs. The 
slabs are usually sawed into pieces four feet in length, and these 
into laths. The butts and refuse from the lath-saws are sold ata 
small price’ for fuel, thus utilizing every particle of the log except 
the sawdust, and even this is used as fuel when the motive power 
of the mill is steam. The finer woods undergo a different treat- 
ment. As it is necessary that these should be so perfectly dried 
that they will not warp, they are placed in huge ovens and kiln- 
dried. The tree growing in the forest gives little evidence of the 
beauty which its fiber can be made to assume. Planing, smooth- 
ing, oiling, polishing and varnishing bring out the beautiful grain- 
ing of our native woods. 


LONG KEEPING OF APPLES. 


Winter apples of the best keeping sorts may be kept until sum- 
mer apples are available. Of course, perfectly sound apples must be 
selected—a small bruise or decayed spot cannot be allowed. A tem- 
perature just above the freezing point, and equable, is essential. 
Fruits do not keep so well in a warm temperature, and fluctua- 
tions are even more to be avoided. 

This should be observed in keeping apples for use during winter 
and early spring; and for this reason it is best to have the fruit-room 
disconnected from the cellar, or at least separated from the rest of 
the cellar by a partition. If a brick partition cannot be afforded, 
one of matched boards will answer. Sliding sash will enable one to 
regulate the temperature. The fruit-room should always contain a 
reliable thermometer. 

Select the apples for long keeping in the late fall or early win- 
ter, and wrap tissue paper around each apple. Bought in quantity 
this paper is cheap, and several bushels can be wrapped in an hour, 
Place the apples on shelves, stems up. Or, what is perhaps a better 


land plaster. The fruit may be packed in either kegs, barrels or 
boxes. First make a layer of chaff, or whatever is used, an inch 
thick; then a layer of apples, stems up; fill all spaces with the 
chaff, and then a layer of chaff, and so on. Apples so packed will 
keep nicely in an outhouse with three or four feet of straw thrown 
over them. The barrels or boxes should rest on the ground. 

The apples to be kept jate should be assorted out in the early 
spring and placed in a room that can be kept cool—one that can be 
opened up to admit the cool night air and closed tight during the 
heat of the day. 





Summer Fuel. — Prepare, during the winter or early spring, 
sufficient fuel for summer. From the time the plow can be started, 
until the corn is cribbed, time is too precious to be used for work 
that can as well be done at another season. To chop wood in July 
or August is decidedly hot work; and if the summer stove-wood is 
prepared now, the work will not be put on wife and girls during 
the summer. For summer use, light dry wood that will burn 
quickly and die down quickly, is the best. Wood may now be cut 
green, when it works easiest, and if properly stored, it will be dry 
by the time it is wanted. Such timber as cottonwood, white elm, 
wild cherry, etc., which make very inferior winter fuel, are excel- 
lent for summer. The logs are most easily worked by sawing them, 
with a cross-cut saw, into stove-wood length, and splitting after- 
ward. The logs can be hauled up most easily during the winter, 
when a sled can be used. Corn-cobs are excellent summer fuel, 
and are wel] warth saving for this purpose. 
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LESSONS OF THE PRIZE OAT CROP CONTEST. 


The announcement in the last number of this magazine of the 
award of the prize of Five Hundred Dollars in gold, offered by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the largest yield of oats grown on one 
exact acre, in 1889, in North America, and of the minor prizes, has 
concentrated the attention of farmers upon the better cultivation of 
this crop. When we reflect that oats is the most extensively grown 
of any of the small grains (the crop in the United States last year 
being over 700,000,000 bushels, or 200,000,000 bushels more than the 
wheat yield, and over one-third the bulk of our maize crop), and 
yet is, perhaps, the worst abused of them all, it is evident that this 
effort of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to induce better oat hus- 
bandry is destined to have a far-reaching influence on our agricult- 


ure. To this end the methods pursued by the grand-prize winner | 


(R. W. Strickland, Orleans County, N. Y.), as given in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for December, are supplemented herewith by the 
results of a careful consideration of a few points in the complete and 
partial reports of the many other contestants. If further informa- 
tion on any of the topics below treated is desired, inquiries will be 
welcomed. Other points in the contest are to be considered later. 


THE BEST SOIL FOR OATS. 


In by far the majority of instances, a level clay-loam soil was 
selected. The largest yields are almost invariably on soil of this 
aature, at least in the Northwest, in the Middle and Eastern States, 
‘and in Ontario. The alluvial river bottoms of Ohio, although also 
originally in hardwood timber, did not average as much as the clay- 
ioam soils, though these bottoms, under good treatment, exceeded in 
productiveness the most virgin soil of Oregon. <A strong, sandy 
loam, under irrigation, in Utah, produced a large crop (nearly ninety- 
three bushels), and the average of the oats grown under irrigation 
in Colorado and elsewhere was also fair. These, however, are special 
cases, and farming on such soils with irrigation is quite different 
from the practices which prevail over a large part of our farming 
area. In most cases, also, the best crops grew on well-drained land. 
Where this was not accomplished naturally, tile-drains or open 
ditches were reported. On the other hand, many of the failures 
seem to have been, in a measure, due to the selection of too wet a 
soil. The oat is not as great a lover of moisture as it is commonly 
accepted to be—an important truth that needs to be realized by the 
many who persist in sowing this grain on naturally wet and un- 
drained lands, with but poor average results. The necessity of 
proper drainage for oat fields receives marked emphasis in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST competition. 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 


Wherever a clover or alfalfa sod was plowed down, either last 
gear or in 1887, oats did well. A rotation with clover seems to be 
quite as useful with oats as with wheat. Stable manure was broad- 
casted and plowed under, four to six inches deep, in a number of 
cases, with good results, but the best average product, where stable 
manure was alone used, is on fields where the manure applied was 
quite fine and was well harrowed in. This seems to well justify 
the theory and practice of many of our best farmers, who hold that, 
although oats is a gross feeder, it grows so rapidly that, to feed to 
the best advantage, finely-divided manure, well distributed through 
the surface soil, is far better than coarse stuff plowed down six 
inches. Another important point is the conclusive evidence that 
oats can easily be over-manured. The first-prize winner largely 
owes his great yield to the fact that the soil was abundantly stored 
with plant-food, applied the previous year, or earlier, so that it may 
be said to have become thoroughly digested, and was in a condition 
to be assimilated by the plant to the best effect, going more to berry 
than to straw. This was not quite the system on which the second 
largest crop, of over 103 bushels, was grown. It was on a strong 
Pennsylvania clay loam, well manured in 1885, and sown with 
wheat and clover; hay was cut in ’86 and ’87, but the heavy second 
growth of clover was plowed under thai fall, and planted to corn in 
the spring of ’88, which produced finely, with no manure. Last 
spring, forty-two common-sized loads of manure (about one-third 
from fatting cattle and two-thirds by well-grained work-horses), that 
had been forked over until very fine, were plowed to a depth of six 
inches. But this store of well-prepared food below was wisely sup- 
plemented by drilling in with the seed (400 pounds per acre) of a 
standard superphosphate, thus affording the young plants soluble 
food until they could reach the manure below. In another case 
(Samuel Jacobs, Simcoe Co., Ontario), green cow-manure and the 
scrapings of the barnyard, containing a large quantity of liquids, 
and, therefore, quite rich in nitrogen, were broadcasted in the fall of 





’88. By this means all the soluble matter is washed into the soil, and 
the coarse matter keeps the ground open when plowed in. This 
land had been under an intelligent and not exhaustive rotation of 
crops for seventeen years, and now Mr. Jacobs truly says, that less 
manure would have been better, developing more grain and less 
straw, although the crop of seventy-six bushels was by no means a 
poor one. Evidently the clay soil retained the elements of the 
liquid manure, and the nitrogen thus supplied went mostly to straw. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS FOR OATS. 

Fertilizers of one kind or another were frequently employed, 
either alone or in conjunction with stable manure. Their use alone 
on land well manured last year, or earlier, was popular.. Thus, the 
third-prize crop (John Miller, York Co., Ontario, nearly ninety-six 
bushels) was on land that had been in grass from 1880 to ’85, in peas 
that year, followed by wheat and barley,—all without manure; but 
it was heavily dressed in the fall of ’87 with manure, plowed under,, 
and again in the spring of ’88; yielding 600 bushels of turnips that 
year. Last season, the only plant-food supplied was 240 pounds of 
superphosphate (containing twelve per cent total phosphoric acid, 
and two per cent each of potash and ammonia), sowed by hand and 
harrowed in just before seeding, followed by 140 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, strewn broadcast on June ist, when the crop was well up. 
The old salt-and-ashes formula—salt one bushel, ashes three bushels 
per acre—produced nearly sixty-seven bushels in Tompkins Co., 
N. Y., and suggests what a yield might have been had on a libera) 


dressing of superphosphate and potash. Mr. Stebbins’ yield of 2;322° 


pounds of oats in Kalamazoo Co., Mich., was on land dressed with 
200 pounds of bone fertilizer (nitrogen, five to six per cent; available 
phosphoric acid, six to eight per cent; potash, six to eight per cent), 
May 23d, when the oats were well up, and again with a similar 
quantity ten days later; the land had received no manure since 
1885, but a large clover growth was turned down in the fall of ’88, 
At the first application of fertilizer, a mulch of straw was put on to 
retain moisture, it being very dry. This crop was very rank and 
lodged badly, possibly owing to the comparatively large amount of 
nitrogen in the fertilizer. 

The experience of Riley T. Scott (over eighty-three bushels; 
with fertilizers, on a piece of comparatively new land, in La Fayette 
Co., Wis., will lead many Western farmers to try the experiment 
on similar soils. In this instance, the timber had been cut in 1856, 
but the land lay wild until ’86, when it was cleared and planted to 
sod corn, which, with the next crop, was cut for fodder; a good crop 
of corn (grain) being taken off in ’88. This land, which was.a total 
stranger to manure or fertilizer, had 400 pounds of Mapes’ Complete 
Manure for Heavy Soils (ammonia, six to seven per cent; phosphoric 
acid, ten to twelve per cent; potash, three to four per cent) sown 
upon it evenly by hand, and most thoroughly harrowed and worked 
into the soil. An interesting contrast to this is the splendid result 
also achieved by the employment of fertilizers on an old and long: 
cropped field in Westchester Co., N. Y. Mr. Gedney reports that 
this land (clay loam) had been in grass since 1880; top-dressed bien- 
nially with 2,400 gallons per acre of cow’s urine; and a ton of fine- 
ground bone was also applied when seeded, nine years ago. It was 
planted to corn in 1888, liberally supplied with manure from well- 
fed cows. Last year’s oat crop of eighty-seven bushels eleven 
pounds received only 600 pounds per acre of Stockbridge Complete 
Manure, evenly broadcasted and harrowed in. 

Another good crop, the report of which came in too late to be 
included in the prize award, was grown by Alfred Rose, Yates 
Co., N. Y. The White Wonder and White Bonanza varieties 
were grown, and the yield claimed is 4,280 pounds, equivalent to 
133 bushels 24 pounds by weight. The White Bonanza weighed 45 
pounds to the bushel, and the White Wonder 52 pounds, and both 
varieties were pronounced earlier than the Welcome oat. This 
crop was grown on a well-prepared soil fed with 800 pounds per 
acre of Mapes manure. 

Liberal Straw Bedding.—The farmer who raises wheat or oats o1 
rye largely, and has not stables fitted with manure gutters and reser- 
voirs, will do well to use straw liberally for bedding. If enough is 
used, it will absorb nearly all the liquid manure. The liquid 
manure will hasten the decomposition of the straw more rapidly, 
converting it into a valuable fertilizer. Without the straw or some 
similar substance, the decomposition of the liquid manure is so rapid 
as to be destructive, and a part of its value is lost. Straw is a very 
imperfect conductor of heat, hence, when it is used liberally for 
bedding, much less food is consumed in the production of anima) 
heat, and the animals are healthier and thriftier. 
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FORECAST IN FARMING. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
POS 

Keen, practical forecast is an important factor in every walk of 
business life, but for the farmer it is almost indispensable to any 
reasonable amount of success. Mechanical skill, once it has been 
fairly mastered, needs next to no thought to keep it up to the point 
of working efficiency. But farming, as it ought to be, not only 
requires careful thought, but a very great amount of forethought 
to make it either pleasant or profitable. The thing that helps most 
to elevate farm-work above the level of the merest drudgery is the 
amount of hearty and exhilarating mental effort that can be in- 
fused into it; that, combined with the sense of duty and the feel- 
ing of hope, will, under Providence, make life on the farm more 
really attractive than pursuits apparently much more pleasant and 
alluring. Of all forms of thought, forethought is the most inspir- 
ing, just as afterthought is generally least pleasant. Of the various 
nationalities engaged in farming on this continent, I find the Ger- 
mans and Scotch, in proportion to their numbers, most successful, 
and to that success their faculty of plodding, combined with calcu- 
lating habits, have, I think, contributed the most. As a German 
friend of mine said lately, ‘‘A man must learn somedings effery 
day, if he wants to make money by farming.” The skilled farmer 
propounds in the quiet of his spare hours the problems of the com- 
ing year with which he may need to grapple, and then sits himself 
to think out, in perhaps two or three different lines, the tactics by 
which those problems are to be solved, and those difficulties met. 
‘‘ Wise behind the hand,” ready for business the day after the fair, 
the man with a dull, soapy sort of brain goes ahead in a mechanical 
sort of way, seeing nothing in particular until he strikes a snag or 
runs his head against a wall, and then feels around in a dazed sort 
of way to find out what has struck him. Proper forecast in farm- 
ing goes a long way beyond the mere study of possible modes of 
action. Every possible form of obstruction is looked at, and plans 


made for getting round the corner, or, if that is impossible, for ° 


making the unpleasant effects of the collision as slight as possible. 
No great amount of seamanship is necessary in fine weather and 
good daylight, but when, in the misty darkness all around, you can- 
not tell whether the mass in your way is an island or an iceberg, 
the trained captain is ready for the emergency, while the fair- 
weather sailor acts like an imbecile. ‘‘ Ready, aye ready,” is the 
motto of the Napiers, a family famous in science, in war, in litera- 
ture, and should be the watchword of every man who would farm 
successfully. ‘‘Be sure you are right, and then go ahead,” is an- 
other equally-valuable maxim, and accredited to Davy Crockett, 
but it is only by a wide and far-reaching forethought that this cer- 
tainly can be attained. The results may be much more valuable and 
enduring than the thinker himself has ever anticipated. When, 
more than fifty years ago, Amos Cruickshanks began with his one 
Durham heifer to try and build his ideal Shorthorn, he only meant 
to do the best he could with the materials within his reach. But 
he lived to see the triumph of his plans, and the profit and honor 
which followed. All the world now believes in the Scotch Short- 
horns, of which he has been, as far as man can be, the successful 
creator. ‘‘Learn to labor and to wait,” is good sense and good 
poetry, but the biggest half of the profit of farming labor and 
much of its real pleasure must come out of the vigorous exercise of 
the worker’s brain, of which skilled forecast is pretty much the 
masterpiece. It is one thing to wait on the chance that may turn 
up, quite another and a much nobler thing to wait in sure hope for 
the fruit of the trees that years and years ago you selected and 
planted in the confidence that, if not your hand, some other one 
would be sure to pluck goodly fruit. 





Shearing Geese.—A curious case came before an English court 
for adjudication recently. A poulterer was charged with cruelty 
to forty-eight live geese by plucking them of their feathers, and the 


owner of the geese was charged with procuring the commission of | 


the offence. The proceedings were taken by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. A witness swore that ‘‘after the 
geese were plucked their skins turned a purple color and they 
seemed to be in pain. They walked about with their backs up and 
shrank when touched.” The practice was shown by defendants to 
be very prevalent, and the society asked for a nominal fine, to put a 
stop to it. The defendants said it was the custom of the district to 
pluck the feathers every six weeks, and if they were stopped from 
doing so many people would discontinue keeping geese, as much 
more money was realized by the sale of the feathers than by the 








geese. The court imposed a fine of eighteen shillings each upon \ 
the defendants, and expressed the hope that it would be a warning 
to other people. Plucking live geese and ducks prevails all over 
the United States. It is a barbarous proceeding and the birds are 
justified in “getting their backs up” at the cruel practice. Should 


| such cases be prosecuted, doubtless the courts of this country would 
| decide as did the court in question. There is a species of large water- 


fowl whose habitat in winter is the open lakes of the interior, and 
their feathers are so firmly set that they cannot be plucked. Shear- 
ing is resorted to, and many housewives have beds made of these 
feathers which almost equal those of eider down, as the stiff, trou. 
blesome quill-ends are absent. Shearing geese and ducks could be 
made to supersede plucking. GALEN WILSON, N, Y, 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 
=a 

Much has been written on the subject of crop rotation, but we 
think its importance is not fully understood. The celebrated “four- 
course system of rotation” in England — wheat, turnips, barley, 
and clover, followed again by wheat—is supposed to be based on the 
principle of not having two grain crops follow one another. Its 
general adoption for nearly a hundred years is, however, probably 
due more to the convenience of doing the work than to the supply 
of the desirable plant food for the different crops. 

One of the most popular systems of rotation in the winter. 
wheat sections of this country is: first, corn or potatoes; second, 
oats or barley ; third, wheat; fourth, clover or grass, followed again 
by corn. Here we have three grain crops in succession. But the 
rotation is so convenient that it is not easy to improve upon it. The 
most serious objection to it is that it will not clean land as rapidly as 
is desired by a farmer who starts on a neglected, run-down, weedy 
farm. If the land is clean to start with, it-can be kept clean. But 
there is a great deal of land where, instead of oats or barley, an 
occasional summer fallow is needed. If the work on the fallow is 
thoroughly done, and wheat is sown in the fall with timothy grass 
at the same time, with the wheat and clover in the spring, we can 
hope to get a large crop of wheat, and, what is of no less consequence, 
we have every reason to expect a heavy crop of grass and clover— 
and there is nothing that cleans and enriches land like a smothering 
crop of grass and clover. As before said, when land is once clean 
and in good condition, the rotation we have mentioned will enable 
a good farmer to keep it clean. 

In breaking up the sod-land for corn, potatoes, or beans, it is 
not always best to plow it in the fall. Let the grass grow in the 
fall and winter, and get well started in the spring. Then plow well 
and fallow with an acme, or disc, or cutaway harrow, and make the 
surface as mellow as possible. Drill in the corn, and, as soon as the 
rows can be seen, keep the cultivators running until the land is as 
mellow and clean as an onion-bed. After the corn is cut, if there 
are any weeds, we decidedly recommend fall-plowing. 

Corn is a grain crop, but it is also what the English call their 
turnip: ‘‘a fallow or cleansing crop.” After corn comes barley 
or oats, and the moment this crop is off the ground all experienced 
farmers stick in the plow. Do not delay a single day. Last season, 
owing to wet weather, our oats were not all harvested until the 
middle of August, while barley was off two or three weeks earlier. 
This is one principal reason why barley is considered a better crop 
to precede wheat than oats. We can plow so much earlier and 
have a longer time to season the land and expose the upturned 
surface to the sun and air. The most important point, however, is 
good plowing. The land is apt to be very hard and dry, especially 
on the clayey portions. This clayey land, if drained, is the best 
part of the field for wheat, but is the very part that a careless plow- 
man is likely to skim over, and if he does so, no after treatment 
will get it into good, mellow and moist condition for the seed. Such 
land should be plowed deep enough to get down to the moist soil. 

But our object is not to give details of cultivation. We merely 
wish to allude to the advantages of a good rotation of crops— 
especially with reference to cleaning the land and doing the work 
at a time when we have leisure to do it well. 

We should be pleased to have the readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in different sections of our extended country give 
us a brief statement of the rotation of crops generally adopted in 
their neighborhood. On second thought, however, we will take 
back that word “brief.” We like to get as many details as possible 
ourselves, with the reasons for adopting this or that method of 
rotation and cultivation, but, as our space is limited, we shall 
probably be only able to give the bare facts, 
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AXTELL, THE $105,000 CQLT. 
—— 

Since the great Dexter excitement of more than twenty years 
ago, no event has occurred in the horse-world which has created so 
much interest as the achievements and sale of the young stallion 
Axtell, whose portrait is given herewith. In fact, the latter event so 
far surpassed the former that a comparison of the two forcibly illus- 
trates the great advance of the American road-horse during the 
period of a little more than twenty years. When Dexter made his 
record of a mile in 2:17} he was of mature age, and at the summit 
of his powers. Yet this speed was so far in advance of previous 
performances that the gelding was sold soon after for $33,000. In 
the more recent event Axtell is only three years old, yet he goes a 





nol trotted in 2:133. But her triumph was short-lived, for at In-~ 
dianapolis, October 11, Axtell trotted a mile in 2:12, beating his own 
time by two seconds, the three-year-old record by one and three- 
quarter seconds, the stallion record by ene and one-quarter seconds, 
and making him the most famous horse in the world. Soon after 
the race Axtell was sold for $105,000 to Col. J. W. Conley, of Chi- 
cago, who represented a syndicate, which included Col. Conley, W. 
P. Ijams of Terre Haute, A. E. Brush, and F. T. Moran, both 
of Detroit. 

It is mainly from a breeder’s point of view that the wonderful 
colt possesses interest for the greater number of readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. He represents a large proportion of 
Mambrino blood, combined with that of George Wilkes, Rysdyk’s 

















THE CHAMPION COLT AXTELL. 


mile in 2:12, and is sold for a price nearly three and a quarter times 
greater than was paid for Dexter. 

The history of Axtell is as brief as sensational. He was foaled 
in 1886, bred, raised, trained, and driven by Charles H. Williams, a 
young man, of Independence, Iowa. His first victory was at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, August 9, 1889, where he won in three straight heats, in 
2:504, 2:414, and 2:314. As it was a race for three-year-olds, he was 
protested, and the protest sustained. But this, though it deprived 
his owner of the immediate results of the victory, made it the 
more remarkable. During the same year the colt was trotted at 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, and Lexington, 
Ky., retiring with the unexampled record, for a two-year-old, 
of 2:23. 

On the opening of the season of 1889, Axtell was an object of 
eager interest and great expectations which he has more than ful- 
filled. He began by winning a stallion race at Chicago in 2:19, 2:14, 
and 2:20. This left him the champion of three-year-olds. He wore 
this hunor but a few weeks, however, when the California filly Su- 





Hambletonian, Seely’s American Star, and Clay, upon a thorough- 
bred foundation, as will be seen by the following tabulated pedigree: 


Abdaliah 1. 


Hambletonian 10. { Charles Kent Mare. 


z George Wilkes.. wily deni 
‘ _ 3 Tenry Clay 8. 

“3 Dolly Spanker.... { Telegraph: 

E Mampbrino 

8 Patchen 58. { Mambrino Chief 11. 
als Lady Bunker ... | Lady Thorn’s dam. 
a S . American Star 14. 
a Lady Dunn....... {Capt Roberts Mare. 
C Mambrino 
E | (Mambrino Patchen 58 { Mambrin cnet a 
MM Boy 7 ’ . 
< Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 22. 





Roving Nelly..... { By Pantin. 


Mambrino Royal. { a Pilot. 


Lou. 
= 


Bird Mitchell... J 





Untraced. 
Untraced. 


In form and action Axtell fully justifies his high pedigree, be- 


Untraced ......... { 
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ing without a fiaw, from nose to hocks. The latter, though by no 
means unsound or misformed, are not all that could be wished in 
point of symmetry. His action is absolutely perfect—a natural 
trotting gait, without toe-weights; with no excessive knee-action, 
but a long, easy stride, with just enough spread behind to clear his 
fore feet. 

It is gratifying to know that the young man whose judgment 
and skill enabled him to breed and train this horse was the one to 
reap the reward. The shadows in this bright picture come from 
the fears that his phenomenal success may lead breeders and horse- 
men into wild and reckless ventures in the hope of similar results. 
It has already given a new stimulus to the Wilkes-Mambrino cross, 
and a sale is announced at Lexington, Ky., of a two-year-old by 
Wilkes Boy, dam by Mambrino Patchen, the price being $20,000. 
It would be unfortunate indeed for breeders to go ‘‘ Axtell crazy.” 





FOURTEEN SILO INQUIRIES. 
a 

A subscriber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST addresses the fol- 
lowing questions to our contributor, Mr. John Gould, of Ohio, who 
furnishes his reply for more general perusal : 

What variety of corn is best for silage? 

The crop should be of the largest variety that you can mature 
in your locality. It is not proven that a small kind is any better 
than a larger, rank-growing variety, pound for pound, provided 
that the latter can have time enough to glaze its grain. So raise 
the white Virginia corn, if you can be reasonably sure of 110 or 120 
days of corn weather. 

Is it true that Southern white corn possesses a very large sugar 
element ? 

Yes. Prof. Henry found that the white corn of Virginia had 
at the rate of over 120 pounds of sugar to each ton of fodder, while 
evergreen sweet corn had only about seventy-five pounds per ton. 
The Southern corn, when allowed to mature, is the richest in food 
elements of any corn grown, ton for ton, Northern corn not 
excepted. 

Why do so many fail in getting the large corn to ear to any 
extent? 

Planting too thickly and doing too much root-pruning. South- 
ern corn should not be planted thicker than eight quarts of ger- 
minating seed per acre. It should be planted at least one and one- 
half inches in depth, and never cultivated to exceed that depth. 
Cutting the roots of Southern corn is only to put back its develop- 
ment at least a week every time. Its roots, owing to its Southern 
character and habit of growth, attempt to grow close to the sur- 
face. I have no difficulty, by planting eight quarts per acre, and 
shaliow cultivation, in getting seventy-five bushels of corn per acre. 

What is the weight of settled silage? 

Early cut, two-thirds grown silage will weigh fifty pounds, and 
often more, per cubic foot. Corn, cut up, ears and all, after the 
grain has glazed, will not weigh far from forty-two to forty-six 
pounds per cubic foot. 

What is the difference between sweet and sour silage? 

I am no chemist, but think that sour silage cannot be made 
from full-grown, mature corn-fodder. The germs of fermentation 
are destroyed by the development of heat, which also expels the 
air from the silo, and, as no fresh air can enter, fermentation stops 
there, and there is little loss of sugar and starch. On the other 
hand, the early-cut fodder, lacking maturity, and its sap being less 
rich in sugar, etc., the germs that produce acetic acid or vinegar 
are conspicuous, and we get silage with a larger per cent of acid 
than is possible with mature fodder. 

Will silage, fed in large quantities, affect the milk? 

Yes. It will make the cows give more and better milk than on 
dry food; at least, this is the testimony of all observing dairymen 
who have given silage a fair trial. As to silage influencing the 
flavor of milk, I have yet to hear of a case where good silage was 
detrimental in any degree. Hundreds of the most noted dairymen 
and butter-makers are large feeders of silage, and silage butter is a 
persistent premium-taker and ‘highest quotation” reacher in but- 
ter markets, which answers this inquiry. Silage, like all other 
foods that possess a peculiar odor, is best fed immediately after 
milking. 

What amount of silage do you feed your cows? 

On an average, fifty pounds per day. With this we feed three 
to five pounds clover hay, and five and six pounds of bran. We 
have never fed any ration so satisfactory to a winter dairy. 

What does it cost you per ton to put your silage into the pits? 








i 

Not counting my own personal labor, it cost me this year 
twenty-two cents per load to cut in the field, draw, and run through 
the cutter into the pits. To grow a crop where one has improved 
tools like a corn-drill, cutaway harrow, weeder and double culti- 
vator to finish with, the crop ought to be made ready to cut, for not 
to exceed eight dollars per acre. I found that I performed exactly 
five and a half hours’ cultivation on each acre by using specially 


| designed tools. This would make a twenty-ton per acre field cost 


sixty-two cents per ton in the pits. The loads referred to now 
measure—settled silage—2,400 pounds each. 

How long must silage be covered before beginning to feed it? 

If time presses, commence the next day. If you do, you wil} 
need to feed off about two inches per day for awhile to keep the 
surface from molding. About three weeks after covering is regu- 
lation time to commence feeding. 

Has silage any enemies like rats, worms, etc.? If so, what is the 
remedy? 

Silage has no enemies of note. Now and then some “ Professor” 
issues a ‘‘ Bulletin” against it, but the cows go right on eating silage, 
never looking up into the barn-loft where the dry corn-fodder ig 
stored. Rats have been known to burrow into a pit of silage, but 
not seriously. They can be exterminated with a little skill and art, 
I know of no other enemies. 

Is clover right for the silo? What about oats? 

Yes. Cut when at its best, and do not let it wilt very much, if 
any. I hear oats very favorably spoken of as a material for silage; 
that it makes a No. 1 substitute for bran in balancing the ration, 
Next season I shall build a special silo for oats, and ensilage them 
just as they show signs of turning. Shall cut with a binder, and 
run them through a cutter to properly mix straw and grain. This 
will save thrashing, etc. 

Do I need expensive lumber for a silo? 

No. Any sound lumber will do. I built of the cheapest lumber 
I could buy, at eight dollars and twelve dollars per thousand 
feet, and made it durable by a thorough saturation of gas tar and 
gasoline. I used cull pine lumber free from shakes, but of al} 
widths. I had it single-surfaced. Hemlock would be as good, no 
doubt, as pine, if not shaky. 

What does it cost to build a one-hundred-ton silo in a barn? 

If too much preparation is not demanded, and lumber can be 
purchased at twelve dollars per thousand feet, a good silo should’ 
be built in a barn for forty cents per ton storage capacity. That 
is what mine cost. 

What is the best preparation for a silage crop? 

Nothing equals a clover sod, top-dressed in the winter with a 
fair amount of stable-manure and spring-plowed, about five inches 
in depth. On such land wet weather or drought has but little influ- 
ence. This year, on such a field, with excessive rain in June, and 
a withering drought in August, my silage corn averaged more than 
two-thirds of a crop against less than a half crop on good, well- 
manured stubble land. 





MAKE A NOTE OF IT. 


en 

Feed puts the most flesh on young bones. 

Keep pieces of chalk where the young animals can lick them. 

The shelter that shuts out both pure and cold air is not a profitable 
structure. 

Every animal must speak for itself, and only its pedigree cap 
speak for its offspring. 

The coming farmer will trust less to his eye and more to foot- 
rules and pound-weights. 

The value of pedigree is not in its vouching for ancestry, but in 
its vouching for offspring. 

Rust and rot do more for the implement maker in winter thav 
wear and tear do in summer. 

The secrets of large yields always and everywhere are rich soil, 
good seed, and thorough tillage. ' 

The farmer who makes his own pork and beef puts another 
bond on health and pays himself for so doing. 

In making men out of boys, and women out of girls, consider 
that the character of the material has something to do with how to 
cut to the best advantage. 


A good crop of both corn and weeds cannot be grown on the — 


same ground at the same time, any more than two railway trains 
can pass each other on the same track. 
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MODERNIZING AN OLD FARM-HOUSE. 

The elevations and floor-plans herewith show how an ancient, 
inconvenient house was changed to one much more in accordance 
with modern ideas. The first step was to remove the stairways 
leading up and down from the narrow front hall. The holes thus 
left were floored over, an arch cut in the partition between the hall 
and the parlor, and an oriel window set in the place of the front 
door. The chimney was also taker out, the partition between the 
dining-room and chamber removed, and a bay-window set in so 
broad as to embrace the entire side of the dining-room. The ground 
beside the kitchen was excavated, a foundation-wall laid, and an 
addition built to contain a closet, pantry, and stairs from the latter 
to the cellar. An outside hatchway was also provided, in the rear. 








ance of the right means. A wheat crop of forty bushels per acre 
is a natural product on a well-cultivated farm, just as much as a 
five-bushel crop is when the land is permitted to become barren by 
neglect of proper cultivation. And so a permanent luxuriant mead- 
ow is a natural product developed by art and skill from natural 
resources. The English meadows, which are viewed with pleasure 
by every traveler, are made in this way. Let us follow out the work 
as it is done. The land is fallowed for a summer, plowed deeply, and 
replowed and harrowed until the soil is completely broken up, and 
made as fine and clean as a garden; stones are removed; drains 
are made if needed, and every facility for nature to work is afforded 
by removing every obstacle. The land is enriched with manure and 
lime. When everything has been done the seed is sown—not one 
kind only, but several, and in the most liberal measure. The varie- 





A partition with sliding-doors was built to divide the dining-room 
from the new hall, and an open fireplace built in the corner of the 
dining-room. 

The additions to the other side of the house and the roof are 
clearly shown in the elevation and ground-plan. The bath-room is 
supplied with water from a tank directly above it. The ground 
under the addition is left unexcavated, trenches being dug below 
the frost-line for the foundation walls. They are of stone to grade 
line, and brick above. A belt-course is put on outside, at the top of 
the first story, and a triple window replaces the single one in the 
front gable. The cost of the remodeling and additions was $1,400. 








HOW TO MAKE A PERMANENT MEADOW. 
ee 

For permanence of any work the foundation must be of the 
best kind, and such as to meet all future needs and exigencies. A 
meadow needs to be prepared for a year, or at least some months 
ahead, and, as it is a valuable possession, it deserves careful and 
thorough preparation. It is often remarked that our meadows are 
not as good as those made by English farmers. No doubt this is 
true. But the reason alleged, viz., that it is owing to climatic dif- 
ferences, is wholly wrong. It is not our climate, but our methods 
which are defective. In the noteworthy blue-grass region of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and parts of Missouri, one may see the most ver- 
dant and luxuriant meadows, that have existed as they now are for 
forty, fifty, or even one hundred years. It may be said that these 
meadows are naturally fitted for grass, and the grass is naturally 
fitted for the soil. That is it precisely. The fitness of the two for 
gach other is perfect. But what is nature? Is it not something 
within the power of man tocontrol? Natural laws are not changed 
by human agency, but they are turned to our uses by skillful appli- 


ELEVATION OF THE NEW HOUSE. 





~ Te ties of grass are chosen to suit the 
soil, and, when sown evenly over 
the surface, the seed is covered with 
a suitable harrow, so that the young 
and tender plants may have a firm 
root-hold, and not suffer or perish if 
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a few hours of hot 
sunshine, or a few 
dry days, come upon 
them. The growth 
is not checked by 
untimely pasturing 
and poaching of the 
soil by the hoofs of 
cattle. Not until the 
roots have spread 
and matted in the 
soil, and can support 
the weight and 
tread, is stock 
turned in; and, at 
first, only small ani- 
mals, calves or 
sheep, are permitted to graze the meadow. But even when the 
growth is full, and the meadow will fatten one steer to the acre, the 
work is not thought to be finished. New seed, top-dressing of com- 
post, liberal dressing of bone-dust, superphosphate, gypsum, or ni- 
trate of soda are given when needed; and, in time, as the meadow 
becomes old, it. becomes <. dense mass of turf, so thick that the grass 
cannot be parted so as to expose the soil to view, and is valued at a 
thousand dollars per acre, and pays interest on this great value. If 
the American farmer would have a permanent meadow he must go 
and do likewise, and he can have it in spite of climate and seasous. 
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PLAN OF ALTERATION. 





Profitable feeding must be steady feeding—in spasmodic feed- 
ing the feasts may do actual harm, and the short rations surely 
entail loss. Do not cram one day and starve the next. 
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EGGS IN COLD WEATHER. 
—<-__ 
The art of feeding may well be applied to poultry in winter, if 


eggs are expected. True, feeding is an ordinary matter, but how | 
many consider what they are trying to accomplish when feeding? | 
There should always be some object in view, and the feeding, if | 
properly done, should conform to the realization of that which is | 


sought. We said the “art” of feeding, for feeding is quite an art, 


and has science to keep it company. What do we feed to secure? | 


Eggs—and in so doing we must look into the egg. We see it well- 


filled with rich, nutritious substances, and of a variety. Then we | 


must adapt the food to the egg. If the hen is kept warm and com- 
fortable, the food required to provide her with animal heat will be 
correspondingly lessened. Knowing that the food should not con- 
tain an excess of the carbonaceous, or heat-producing elements, we 
look to those substances that furnish the albumen. All foods con- 
tain these, but they vary in proportions. When the farmer throws 
down corn and feeds his hens liberally he may secure but few 
eggs, as he is then feeding for the market, and not for eggs. A fat 
hen will not lay, and is as unprofitable as a fat suw for breeding. 
What the hens mostly need is nitrogenous matter, for they can, if 
fed any grain at all, easily provide the yolk, lime, phosphoric acid, 
etc., but the large amount. of albumen in an egg calls for more 


nitrogenous food than is usually allowed. Some, improperly, ascribe 
scalded, as well as 

and if less grain be . 

are also suitable, but 


the failure to secure eggs to a lack of green food. While some 
cooked potatoes and 
fed, and more meat, 
meat is better than (fy 
aa 


(such as clover-hay, 
chopped fine, and 
yet the great desidera- pl 
tum is animal food, 4 
there will be more 
eggs. Milk and curds 


kind of bulky food 

ZZ 4 

rf 

Lh 
ag 1A b 

turnips) is excellent, 
either raw or cooked, 
anything else. As a 


pound of meat daily 
will be sufficient for 
a dozen hens, and al- 
most any kind of meat 
will do, the expense is 
a small matter, com- 
pared to the high 
prices obtained for 
eggs in winter. It is 
not necessary to feed 
grain more than once Fie. 1. 
a day. A morning meal of scalded, chopped hay, with some kind 
of animal food, and wheat at night, will give more eggs, if the hen- 
house is kept warm, than any other method, and it will be cheaper 
than feeding three times a day on grain. A pan of warm water in 
the morning should always be allowed. 
SHIPPING DRESSED POULTRY. 
8s. B. CONOVER. 
es 

First see that all poultry is well fattened, as there is a great dif- 
ference between the price of fat and that of poor poultry, and, ina 
fully stocked market, good poultry, well fattened and well dressed, 
will always command ready sale and good prices, while poor, badly 
dressed, is slow of sale at low prices. Therefore there is not only 
gain in weight by having poultry properly dressed, but also in price. 
Corn is the best for finishing off poultry, as it gives a firmer flesh 
and yellower color than buckwheat and other grains. Feed nothing 
from twelve to twenty-four hours before killing, so that the crops 
will be perfectly empty. 

In killing, use a sharp, narrow-bladed knife, inserting it in the 
mouth as far back as the ear, and cutting the vein. Then hang it 
up by the legs, until thoroughly bled. The water for scalding should 
be at boiling point. Take the fowl by the legs and head, dip it in the 
water two or three times, letting the hot water through the feathers 
to the skin. Then strip off the feathers clean, pin-feathers and all. 
If the heads are dipped in the water the scalding will make them 








CHINESE POULTRY STORE. 


| look stale and shrunken. After thoroughly picking, dip in clean 
| scalding water, then plunge in clean cold water, letting it remain 
| about ten minutes. Take it out and hang up in a cool, dry place, in 
a current of air, but do not let it freeze. Do not draw it, or take 
the intestines out. Leave the head and legs on, and use great care 
in dressing not to rub or tear the skin, bruise the flesh, or break the 
bones. The above hints are for scalded poultry, which is in most 
demand. 

For dry picking, kill by bleeding in the mouth, and immedi- 
ately strip the feathers off clean while the fowl is warm, using great 
care not to tear or bruise the flesh. Then hang up by the legs to 
cool off, the same as for scalded fowls. Some persons also do what 
is called half-scalding, which is, after dry-picking cleanly, to dip in 
scalding water, then in cold. Turkeys, ducks, and geese go through 
the same process in dressing as fowls, both scalding and dry-picking. 
Some persons, after the ducks and geese are picked, to more 
thoroughly free them from pin feathers rub them over with pow- 
dered rosin; dip in scalding water and rub off the rosin and pin 
feathers; then wash thoroughly with warm water and brush with 
soap; then rinse in cold water and hang up until cold and thor- 
oughly dried. 

Care should be used to prevent poultry from freezing, either 
after killing or during transportation. In packing use boxes hold- 
ing from one hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds. Barrels 
will do if boxes are nut at hand. In packing use clean, dry straw; 

if musty it will injure 
the fowls. Put a lay- 
er of straw in the bot- 
tom of the box, about 
two inches deep, then 
place the fowl breast 
down, legs straight 
out, close to the end 
of the box, filling the 
bottom, then press in 
tight, and keep a layer 
of straw around the 
sides of the box at the 
same time. Then add 
a layer of straw and 
one of poultry, as at 
first. Do not bend the 
legs or press the poul- 
try out'of shape. Con- 
tinue until the box is 
full enough. Then put 
on long straw, press 
the lid on tightly, and 
securely nail. If poul- 
try is not packed tight 
it will move and shift 
(Drawn by a Chinese Artist.) in handling during 
transportation, and arrive in market in bad order. Be careful to 
put each kind by itself, marking plainly on the box the number of 
head and kind of poultry. If it is necessary to make up a mixed 
box of different kinds, mark it plainly on the lid, so that salesmen 
will know the contents without opening. Do not put old roosters 
in with fowls, unless it is so marked on the box, as the former sell 
at about half the price of fowls. It is also advisable to mark the 
weight on the box. If barrels are used, pack the same as boxes, and 
line the sides with straw to prevent freezing. Use large sugar-bar- 
rels for turkeys, but be sure they are thoroughly cleaned, as any 
sugar may ferment, heat and spoil the contents. In regard to crops, 
the ordinance in force in New York, passed by the Board of Health 
on October ist, 1882, prohibits the sale, or offering for sale, in any 
public street or market in the city, of any fowl or bird having the 
crop full or distended, or having anything in it, under a penalty of 
seizure and fine of five dollars for each and every fowl or bird so 
offered. In shipping be careful to mark the name and address of 
both shipper and consignee on every box or other package. It is 
also advisable to send a statement of shipment to the consignee by 
‘mail, so he can hunt it up if it does not reach him in proper time. 
Large, fat fowls are always in demand for holidays. Smaller ones 
sell better at other times. In no case whatever should the shipper 
draw poultry, as drawn poultry soon becomes musty when packed 
for shipping, and has to be sold at greatly reduced prices. The best 
time to send to market is when the poultry is ready. The markets 





are likely to be glutted about the holidays. 
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CHINESE FOWLS AND HOW THEY ARE RAISED. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
lee tS 

The Chinese are the greatest fowl-raisers in the world, and 
poultry holds, to a large extent, the same place in the Chinese that 
beef does in the American gastronomy. It is the meat food of the 
people, and it is furnished at such low rates that it is consumed by 
the poor as well as the rich. I had to pay three prices for every- 
thing which I bought in North China, but even at this rate the 
ducks which were laid in for our table on our trip up the Peiho 
river costs but six cents apiece, and we got geese and chickens at 
the same rate. I found the finest of fowls in the markets of every 
Chinese city I visited, and I was interested in the method of selling. 
In some shops the ducks and geese were kept in low pens without 
roofs, and the fences shutting in the fowls were not higher than 





and snails. It is ‘‘root duck or die,” and the duck roots to such an 
extent that he fattens very quickly and grows very fast. These 
feeders have such a control that the ducks will come back or the 
boat the moment they are called. They come with a rush, too, and 
I noted that the bird last on board always got a sharp slap from the 
bamboo rod of the herder. When the ducks are fat they are sold to 
the salting establishments or are peddled out to the market-men. 
The herder in the first instance gets his birds, when half grown, 
from the duck farmers, who buy them from the duck-hatching es- 
tablishments, a peculiar institution of China. These incubators 
hatch thousands of eggs at a time, and, rude as they are, they are 
managed so carefully by experienced hands that very few birds are 
lost. The eggs are placed in baskets filled with heated chaff, and 
are for the first twenty-four hours hung over charcoal fires in a 
close room kept at such a temperature that the egg will be just so 





their heads. I often 
saw as many as fifty 
ducks in one of these 
little pens. Their legs 
were not tied, and I 
wondered that they 
did not jump out and 
run away. In some 
of the cities there are 
duck- and chicken- 
peddlers, who go about 
the towns with two 
big baskets woven 
with large meshes in 
the form of a half f. 
globe. These baskets | 
hang from the two 
ends of a pole which 
they carry upon their 
shoulders. In the top 
of each basket there is J “: 
a hole just large] -- 
enough to permit a 
duck or chicken to be 
squeezed through it; 
its wings are held 
close to its sides, and 
the fowls stand as best 
they can on the bot- 
tom of the basket and 
stick their heads out 
through the meshes. 
One of these is seen at 
the right in Fig. 1. 
Other dealers carry 


~~ 









warm, and no warmer. 
The experience of the 
semi-naked employ- 
ees rather than the 
thermometer regu- 
lates the height of the 
temperature, and Iam 
not able to give the 
degree Fahrenheit at 
which the rooms are 
heated. At the end 
of this time the eggs 
we % are carried in cloths to 

3 Weir. __-{| another room of a dif- 
ray erent temperature, 

and in order that they 
may be equally heated 
they are put in rattan 
ba8kets lined with 


and moved about from 
day today. The eggs 
are in the upper part 
of the basket during 
the day, and are putin 
the lower part atnight, 
and they are thus 
moved about for two 
weeks, At the end of 
this time they are tak- 
en to a third room 
and laid upon shelves, 
wrapped up in thick 
‘ates, paper or warm cotton: 


ww m» bat. Hggtege Qh ise’ This room also is heat- 
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their poultry and] .. ; “s a Nae ed and the temperat- 
game suspended from wey ey ors utes oy, Yee a “Hy jlo ds ure is so well regulated 
a long pole carried eT Pr Py i, ae Se throughout that the 
across one shoulder, 4\ rs we ass re eee as eggs hatch out at the 
as in Fig. 2. Dried ABW wee “ONS . ie tome ye same time. During 
fowls are sold by the ot Zoe Masta Lae _ }} almost the same hour 
thousands in every Ps Ce ae Ge ad ae ghee SR ae .’" fa thousand little bills 
part of China, and ha ORS 9 ca oe Re ot *" Dneck their way 


dried ducks and geese 38 ae se 
are as common as ng Be ale” : 
dried beef in America. \camtammemmcieuenes 
There are duck-pack- 
ing establishments in different parts of the country, at which these 
fowls are split, cleaned, and dried in the sun. They are pressed out 
and salted, and when you see them hung up in the markets tlfey are 
as flat as a board, and they have the same rich yellow color as the 
complexion of the almond-eyed merchant who sells them. 

Duck- and goose-farming are great industries in South China. 
I saw duck-boats at Canton upon some of which lived as many a8 
two thousand birds. These birds were of all ages and sizes, from 
half to full grown, and I consider them one of the most wonderful 








' things in the land of the Celestials. The owners of the boats were 


big-hatted Chinamen in blue gowns and wide blue pantaloons, which 
flapped against their bare legs as they moved about watching their 
flocks. These duck-herders row or scull the boats along the low 
banks of the rivers and creeks, and stop from time to time to let the 
ducks crawl out upon the marshy lands, where they are expected to 
get their living by digging in the mud with their bills for worms 





Fie. 2. CHINESE VENDER OF POULTRY AND GAME. 





| and begin to lay, their diet is regulated, and one is not allowed to 


through a thousand 

white shells and the 

little ducklings voice 
forth their first weak 
quack. The duck farmers of the vicinity know when each big hatch- 
ing is to take place and are on hand to buy the fluffy little crea- 
tures. They carry them to their farms, which are located on the 
banks of the rivers or creeks, and they have as many rules for 
treating them as our stock-breeders have for their Jersey cows and 
their blooded horses. They first let them have rice water to drink, 
and after this change them to a diet of boiled rice. They next give 
them bran mixed with chaff, and after a time allow them to go to 
the creek and forage for themselves. They are as careful of them 
during their babyhood as an American mother is of her child, and 
for five days after they are born they try to keep them away from 
all noise whatsoever. They pen them in a coop, the bottom of which 
is covered with grass, until they are two weeks old, and are very 
particular to see that they are provided with clear spring water to 
drink during their first two weeks. When the ducks are grown up 
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sit on more than twelve eggs. 
the farmers drive the ducks off the nest into the water, in order 
that they may wash themselves, and they even regulate the com- 
panionship of the ducks and drakes. Each drake is allowed to have 
only ten ducks in his harem, and he is divorced from them at the 
end of a year. At this time, according to Archdeacon Gray, who is 
the best authority on this subject, the old drakes are sold and new 
ones bought to fill their places. To make the ducks lay, the Chinese 
pull feathers from their wings and tails, and they believe that by 
starving them for several days and then giving them a good feed- 
ing, they can bring about this object. 

There is a goose market at Canton where are sold thousands of 
geese every day. The Chinese are as skillful in raising geese and 
chickens as they are in duck-culture. They bring the same care to 


| 


Every five days during the sitting 


bear upon all things connected with them, and regulate the number | 


of eggs to the sitting, according to the size of the goose. A small 
goose, they rightly think, cannot cover as many eggs as a large one, 
and the smallest birds are allowed to sit on only half a dozen eggs, 
while a good-sized one is allowed from nine to twelve. They make 
their geese roost at night upon wicker shelves, rather than upon the 
ground, as they think the damp earth is unfavorable to their 
growth. Some of our best breeds of fowls come from China, 
and we could, I doubt not, learn many good things as to chicken- 
raising from the Celestials. They have their poultry books, as we 
have, and they have many curious customs in regard to them. 


They believe that the hens that make the least fuss over laying | 


their eggs are the best layers, and they prize chickens with short 
feathers. They fatten fowls by giving them a paste of flour mixed 
with oil, a little bit of which they give to each chicken daily. They 
are adepts in the raising of capons, and they claim that they can 
change the plumage of their birds by different kinds of food. They 
bleed under the left wing fowls afflicted with certain diseases, and 
they claim that they can produce dwarf chickens by feeding the 
young ones opiunf. 

The Chinese prize the droppings of fowls as the best of manure, 
carefully collecting those of the geese, ducks, chickens and pigeons. 
Goose-dung brings very high prices. In the use of such material 
they often dilute with water, and they manure the plants rather 
than the earth, squirting the liquid article out of watering pots at 
the roots of the plants. 

They have many ingenious methods to save their fowls from 
being caught by the hawks. The pigeons in North China have tied 
to their tails whistles which make a whirring noise as they fly 
through the air and which frighten hawks away. I was for a long 
time at a loss to know what this sound was. I heard it many times 
a day in every city of North China. The goose-herder protects his 
charge in much the same way. He has a sort of bamboo whistle 
or tube fastened to the end of a rope-whip which he swings from 
time to time around his head to scare away the hawks. Inasmuch 
as some of the goose-herds number as many as a thousand birds, 


and as the hawks are numerous and bold, it will be seen that this is | 


not an unnecessary precaution. 

The Chinese are very fond of eggs, but they never eat them 
soft-boiled, and they believe that an egg grows better with age. 
Preserved eggs are one of the dainties of China, and it takes forty 
days to pickle them for use. The eggs are covered with a mixture 
of tea-leaves, lime, salt, and wood-ashes, made into a paste, and are 
then packed away in wood-ashes, which, all over China, are 
sold to the egg-packers for this purpose. The older an egg grows 
after packing the better it is supposed to be. There are methods of 
pickling which turn the eggs as black as jet. In some cases, they 
are steeped in water in which the leaves of fir or cedar trees have 
been boiled. The Chinese also pickle eggs in salt water, and they 
regard these salted eggs as good for medicinal purposes. They have 
certain festivals at which they give presents of hard-boiled, dyed 
eggs, and when a child is born the family and friends celebrate the 
event by a feast of dyed eggs. All told, the egg-industry of China 
gives employment to many thousand people and forms one of the 
important specialties of this very busy nation: 





COTTON-SEED CAKE AT THE SOUTH. 


—>-_ 


The fact that nitrogen in the South can be purchased in cotton- | 


seed cake at seven cents per pound, while throughout the North it 
is rated in other fertilizers at nineteen cents per pound, is worthy 
the atttention of our Northern readers. We do not wish to see cot- 
ton-seed cake largely used asa manure. It is nutritious food of a 


high ‘order, and should be used as food first, and afterwards as | 


a 
manure. When fed to sheep, it is not only an excellent food, but 
ninety-five per cent. of the nitrogen, and still more of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash, is returned to the soil in the droppings of the 
sheep. There must be many places in the Southern States where 
impoverished and run-down land could be very profitably renovated 
by pasturing with sheep. If the sheep are allowed one pound of 
cotton-seed cake each per day, it is astonishing how they will clean 
up the land and destroy weeds, branches, etc., and the droppings of 
the sheep will so enrich the land that nutritious grasses soon cover 
the soil. Do not go into fancy breeds at first. Buy native sheep in 
some of the large markets. Feed liberally, especially of-cotton-seeq 
cake, and the increase of mutton and wool will far more than pay 
for the cake, and you get the land cleaned up and enriched, ang 
well stocked with grass for nothing. 





THE WILLOW. 


D. Z. EVANS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


——_ 

Scarcely more than one-fourth of the willow used in this coun. 
try is grown here, though there is no reason why we should not 
produce more than enough to fill all demands. About $5,000,000 is 
expended annually for what is procured from Holland, Belgium, 
Great Britain and France. Immense quantities of willow wood, in 
the form of charcoal, is used by the different manufacturers of gun. 
powder, and the demand for this purpose is constantly increasing, 
It is also used in making furniture and ox-yokes. Combining, as it 
does, great toughness and elasticity with extreme lightness, it ig 
admirably adapted for the latter purpose, and for others where the 
same qualities are desirable. Being a close-grained wood, it takeg 
an excellent finish, while its timber, when of good size, is desirable 
for the purpose named. Its bark is valuable for tanning purposes, ag 
it has a very large percentage of tannin. The extreme hardinesg 
of all varieties of the willow makes its cultivation very easy. When 
a plantation has been properly started, it will last for many years, 

HARVESTING AND PROFITS.—In two or three years the willow, 
especially the osier or basket willow, will have become large and 
strong, growing enough to make a cutting, and thereafter regular 
yearly cuttings can be made, though it is always well not to cut too 
close. Some growers permit the trees to make a growth of from 


four to six feet, and then keep it at that height, encouraging the 


trunk to throw out shoots and then removing them when of suit- 
able size. The trunk increases in size, and when it becomes large 
and old can be cut down close, and a new growth started from the 
surface again, and the great mass of roots will soon start up a new 
crop of suckers or shoots, one of which car be trained into another 
trunk. Others keep the growth constantly cut down to the surface 
of the ground, and ere long the soil is completely filled with a 
tangled network of roots, large and small—the feeders for a con- 
tinuous and increasingly-heavy growth of shoots. The great point 
is to retain the elasticity in the shoots and also preserve the color to 
the utmost degree of whiteness. The bark is removed by a simple 
little machine. Each shoot is pulled through, which strips off the 
bark, when they are tied in bundles, and at once removed from the 
sunshine and dew, either of which soon discolors them. When 
sufficiently dried, they are marketed in the large cities and readily 
command a fair figure. As to the profits, we do not have the 
figures at our command. As it is something which does not re- 
quire much outlay of time or money to start, and the trees occupy 
ground which cannot be used profitably for other purposes, there 
is not much expense to be put on the debit side of the ledger ; most 
of what is received is clear gain. 

Som ayp LocaTIon.—Willow grows best on moist soil, or the 
banks of streams, though it can readily be grown on uplands, It 
makes a handsome ornamental tree, and in many sections north 
and south is used as a wind-break. The willow spreads its roots 
near the surface of the soil, and soon has a mass that will find 
sufficient moisture to keep it growing vigorously, even when 
planted on upland. 

PLANTING.—This is a very simple operation, as slips or shoots 
root readily and quickly. These shoots are merely stuck into moist 
earth, in early spring, or in fact during the summer, provided the 
soil is moist. They can, when well rooted, be transplanted into 
ordinary high and dry locations. The slips or shoots are usually six 
inches to a foot in length. 
necessary. The shoots are set into the soft soil, about half their 
length, and a foot or so apart. Where it is intended to have the 
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; 
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permanent plantation on a moist piece of land, or along the margin a 
of a stream, the shoots can be put in where they are intended to | 


remain, which will materially expedite matters, 


No special preparation of the soil is © 
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WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE. 
—_ 

One of the most picturesque and remarkable herds in the coun- 
try is that of West Highland cattle, on Grand Island, in the Niagara 
river. The farm and herd are owned by Hon. Lewis F, Allen, the 
distinguished writer on subjects relating to cattle. At the head of 
the herd is a bull which may well be a lineal descendant of ‘‘ Dun- 
craggan’s milk-white bull,” of which Scott wrote: 

“His hide was snow, his horns were dark, 
His red eye glowed like fiery spark.” 

The Grand Island bull is not snowy or even milky-white, but 
creamy. The color of the other animals of the herd is dun of 
various shades, the progeny of the white bull being lightest. The 
herd consists of ten animals, of which our illustration shows the 
bull and one cow with a very young calf by her side. The West 
Highland cattle are unlike any other of the bovine race bred in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere. They have been known in the Highlands of 
Scotland and the islands along its western coast as long as those 
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taken in their lean condition when driven to the fairs for sale and 
put on good pasturage or other foods, rapidly arrive in full flesh, 
yield carcasses of dressed beef at 600 pounds and upward, while the 
improved carcasses sometimes give in net weights, at three and © 
four years old, 1,000 pounds or more. It is surprising that in the 
multiplicity of British breeds imported to the United States the 
West Highland have attracted little attention, when we have such 
extensive ranges of mountain and other elevated pasturage where 
they can be bred, and the other breeds are not at all kept. The few — 
cattle of this breed in the United States were originally imported 


into Canada in past years, of the best selections, without regard to 


price. A few small herds of them are kept in Kansas and Iowa, 
where they are highly approved in the crosses they make on the 
common and other breeds. The colors of the improved variety are 
chiefly slate, dun, and cream dun, as in our illustration, those being 
preferred by their propagators over the black, red, or brindled ones 
of the original races. Of the value of the improved variety in Scot- 
land, at a sale by Lord Southesk from his herd last autumn, twelve 
TEE 
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IMPORTED WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE. 


localities have been inhabited, and largely bred by the tenants of 
considerable tracts of land, and almost universally so by the poor 
crofters holding limited portions of the barren, bleak soil on which 
they live and pursue their meager industry. Small in size as orig- 
inally bred, and still continue in the mass of their breeds, about a 
century ago several of the opulent proprietors of those barren soils, 
with an idea of their improvement in size and condition, made many 
good selections from them, and skillful breeding and better care 
elevated them to the comely forms now presented, yet without in- 
termixture of any other breeds upon them. Their hardy, rugged 
natures will subsist on the poorest vegetation of their scanty acres, 
yet they are prolific in breeding, and at the ages of two or three 
years are driven. 

In size the cattle in our illustration are about the same as the 
Ayrshires or Devons, as they are of the improved variety. The 
bull at four and a half years old, in ordinary flesh, weighed 1,370 
pounds, and the mature cows about 1,000 pounds each. The unim- 
proved specimens at full growth weigh 70¢ to 800 pounds each, and 
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. 





cows brought an average of $165 each. Good bulls are usually 
worth $150 to $500 each, according to quality and preference. To 
our knowledge there are no other Highland cattle in the Eastern 
States than those belonging to Mr. Allen. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Allen, in his work on “‘American Cattle,” 
remarked : ‘The vast plains west and north of the Missouri, as well 
as the wide mountain ranges which traverse them, must mainly be 
occupied in breeding and grazing cattle, if anything. Those lands 
will be admirably adapted to a class of cattle like the West High- 
land. * * This is looking somewhat into the future, we admit.” 
He adds, in conclusion: ‘We hope yet to see the Highland cattle 
introduced into the country. Their introduction could be no bar 
to the other valuable breeds we have now among us, as these latter 
must always occupy our good soils, on which, if the Highland 
cattle were placed, they would soon lose their distinctive qualities.” 

What seemed a long look into the future has now become 
reality. The vast plains and mountain ranges of the West ané 
Northwest are no longer given up to the herds of wild buffaloes 
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and equally untamed red men, but are divided into farms, or 
grazed by millions of domestic cattle. But, with the advance of 
civilization and the settling up of the regions beyond the Missis- 
sippi, has come a great disillusionizing. A large proportion of the 
land which it was rather doubtfully supposed must be ‘‘ occupied in 
breeding and grazing cattle, if anything,” has proved to be fertile, 
and is now sprinkled over with the homes of thrifty settlers, stand- 
ing amid waving fields of grain. It is, therefore, ‘‘the wide moun- 
tain ranges,” only, which are eminently suitable as breeding-places 
for these hardy cattle. Bred on the heights which have hitherto 
been trodden only by the wild goats and bighorns, the Highland 
cattle may be brought down to the plains for fattening, and shipped 
thence to the beef markets. As a recent British writer remarks: 
“To propagate Highlanders, and maintain the characteristics of 
the breed, they must be allowed to live wildly and much alone on 
natural pastures, mountainous and cold, if possible, with no shelter, 
summer or winter, beyond a shed, that they may go into or leave 
at pleasure. They are so picturesque in appearance that noblemen 
and gentlemen like to see them in the parks surrounding their 
mansions. But that is not their natural habitation. They must 
not be brought down from the hills if they are to maintain the at- 
tributes of true Highlanders. Most excellent beef for the table 
they make, beef that, when it reaches the London market, fetches 
the very highest prices of the day.” 

The virtual extinction of the American bison has created a 
pressing demand for robes, in place of those formerly supplied by 
their skins. For this purpose no domestic cattle are equal to the 
Highlanders. The thick coat of hair which nature has furnished 
- them as a protection against Highland blasts, gives their hides, if 
slaughtered at the proper season, a value scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to those of the bison. With a carcass of the finest quality of beef, 
and a hide fit’ for a fine carriage-robe, a well-fattened Highland 
steer should possess an extra value in the market. 





A GOOD PORTABLE POULTRY FENCE. 
en 
The fence shown in the illustration herewith is light, strong, dur- 
able, four feet high, self-locking, and can be made for two to two 
and a half cents per running foot. Fig. 1 is a section of one panel, 
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PORTABLE POULTRY-FENCE, 


and Fig. 2 of another, both in position to be joined together as 
in Fig. 3, making a continuous fence. Notice that the top and bot- 


tom boards in Fig. 1 are in front of the uprights, and in Fig. 2 | 
| feed grain to cows. 


behind them, while the middle boards are exactly the reverse. 


When the ends of the panels are joined, as in Fig. 3, they fit tightly | 
| block. Nothing is more certain than that the highest profit lies in 


and support each other. By turning the panel Fig. 2 over it will be 
the same as Fig. 1, and they will not hitch, as may be seen. In 
turning a corner the projecting end of the middle board is sawed 
off, and notches cut in the ends of top and bottom boards, as shown 
in Fig. 4, and when joined together they support each other and the 
corner is firm. Fig. 5 is a standard to support the fence in place of 
posts. It is made of one by three inch boards four feet long, cut as 
shown in engraving, and fastened together by a single one-fourth 
inch bolt. The top board of the panel rests in the notch at the top. 
About one to each panel should be used, and it may be placed near 


the end or center, as desired. The fence is best made in panels | 
twelve feet long. In each panel there are three pieces, one by two | 


inches, twelve feet long, three pieces one by two inches four feet | 
| grain, but better cows. 


long, and twenty-eight to thirty-two pieces of lath. When made of 
fairly good clear stuff it is strong and light, and can be taken down 
or set up quickly. It is equally available for inclosing spent gar- 
dens, fruit patches, plats of weeds, grass, grain or brush, or any 
other spot that chickens or ducks can clean up and fertilize. 








| as shown in the engraving, 
| upon an iron axle which passes through both runners. 


| made of hard, tough wood would do as well. 





| liberal feeding of good cows. 
| average, and this is accomplished by the conjunction of good feed 





FEED-TROUGHS FOR CATTLE. 


—>_ 

One of the best feed-troughs for cattle, for outdoor use, is like 
that shown in the illustration. The construction iseasy. A saw and 
a hatchet are the only tools required. The posts are of two-by-four 
scantling. The cross-pieces, as well as the sides and ends, are of six- 
inch fencing board. The cross-pieces may be bolted or nailed to the 
posts. If astrip three inches wide is nailed around the top, project- 

e very little feed. The waste 


CONVENIENT FEED TROUGH. 


is generally caused by licking it up against the side of the trough 
and over the edge. This strip will prevent this. The troughs are 
made three feet wide. This allows the cattle to feed from both 
sides at the same time. For polled cattle the troughs need not be 
more than two feet wide. Sometimes it is necessary to drive a stout 
stake on each side of the trough, to keep the cattle from upsetting 
it. The trough can be lifted above the stake and turned over at 
night, to keep out snow or rain. 





A SLED WITH WHEELS. 
a 
One of the most useful implements that can be brought upon a 
farm or market garden is a small sled. The one shown in Fig. 1. 
is six feet long, three feet wide and fourteen inches deep—that 
is, the plank of which the runners is made is fourteen inches wide. 
It differs from ordinary sleds only in having two wheels attached, 


These wheels are made of oak and turn 
An axle 
The wheels ‘*‘ drop” 
two inches below the runners, and a person who has never used a 
sled with them on has no idea how much easier they make it run. 
One like that shown in Fig. 2 runs even easier than the other. 
The wheels are smaller, but in line with the runners, and travel in 
the same track, and then there is no axle stretching across between 
the runners. The wheels are oak, two inches thick, same as the 
runners, and they may be tired with heavy scrap-iron if desired. 
The fore ends of the runners are shod with iron or hickory. Sucha 
sled may be used for drawing in corn-fodder, hauling manure on 
the garden, carrying harrows, plows, etc., about, and other similar 


work. 

Feeding Grain to Dairy Cattle.—It is said that it does not pay to 
This can be true of only inferior cattle, and it 
is poor policy to feed these at all after they can be brought to the 





The yield must be made above the 


and good animal. 








It is good practice to put every available dollar 
into a good business 

L_——— 
poor business alto- 
Pe, gether; and to put 
all the food that the 

FIG. 2. 

into a good cow. A poor cow should be got rid of altogether. The 
man who finds that it does not pay to feed grain to his cows, should 
change his cows rather than his feeding. He should use, not less 
ly, not in the amount, but in using the kind of grain. Cows giving 
milk should have a food richer in albuminoids than the food proper 
for fattening animals. It would be hard to make a good profit by 


and to get rid of a 
IMPROVED WHEEL SLED. animal can digest 
It may be that he has been feeding unwise- 
feeding corn altogether, even to good cows, 
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' ' COMBINED KETTLE AND TANK-HEATER. 
—< 

The experience of many leading dairymen has proved that it is 
highly advantageous to take the chill from the drinking-water for 
dairy cows during the winter months. Many appliances have 
been devised, and some of them patented, for slightly warm- 
ing the water in tanks. The arrangement illustrated here- 
with was devised by Alexander Wilson, Fayette Co., Iowa, who 
has it in practical use. [t is not patented, and may be made by any 
farmer, with the aid of atinsmith. An ordinary agricultural boiler 

















SERVICEABLE KETTLE AND TANK-HEATER, 
is used, but any pattern of wood-stove will do as well, if nothing is 


- wanted beyond warming the drinking-water. The tank is made of 


pine planks. The drum and pipe under water in the tank are 
of galvanized iron, with the joints soldered to make them water- 
tight. The rest of the pipe and elbows are common iron stove-pipe. 
The pipe which rises from the tank should run into a chimney or 
through a metallic thimble in the roof. A quick fire of straw, 
corn-cobs, or light wood will warm the water sufficiently. 





PEPPERMINT—ITS CULTURE AND DISTILLATION. 


T. GREINER, NEW YORK. 
ae 

The production of peppermint oil may appear like a small mat- 
ter, but the people in Wayne county, N. Y., could not easily be 
made to believeso. The peppermint industry 
pours nearly, and sometimes perhaps fully, 
a million dollars into that single county per i 
year. From Wayne county comes .a very | 
large share of all the peppermint oil pro- | 
duced in the United States, the balance being 
produced mostly in Michigan. The oil is 
used in a limited way for medicinal pur- o> 
poses, much more largely by confectioners ; Af | , 
for flavoring, and also in printing cotton fab- SOSCRIES 
rics. The plant is one of the numerous K Ay 
members of the Labiate Family, genus AS Le | 
Mentha, and known botanically as Mentha XS A 
ptperita. Its culture is by no means com- xs ‘ 
plicated or difficult. The chief point is to 
begin right, especially in the matter of clean -.. 
culture. Patches of peppermint are often 
met with in a wild state along on the edges of Pc yp 
swamps, ponds, or streams, and the plant, in ae 
such positions, seems to thrive remarkably 
well. It succeeds, however, on almost any 
soil, and even yields more oil when grown 





aday. The plants soon begin to grow, and cultivation and hoeing 
should not be long delayed. Some of the plants may be a little 
backward in starting, and the hoe should not be struck into the 
rows until all the plants are up. The cultivator should run shallow, 
and not be allowed to throw soil on the young plants. Many of the 
growers use cultivator-teeth made for the purpose, in the nearest 
blacksmith’s shop. The Planet Jr. horse-hoe works well; but the 
Planet Jr., or Ruhlman’s hand wheel-hoe, do still better for keeping 
the narrow rows clean of weeds. The patch has to be kept worked 
by cultivator and hoe until the plants begin to cover the ground. 
No more attention is required after this, except to annually mow, 
cure and distill the mint. Usually but three crops are taken off one 
plantation, the ground getting too much overrun with grass and 
weeds to pay for further cropping. 

When the peppermint is in blossom, usually in August, it is 
ready for working up. Some growers mow it with the scythe, espe- 
cially the first year, while the second and third crops are often cut 
with a mower, care being taken not to work in it during very hot 
weather, or to handle it more than necessary, as the oil volatilizes 
very readily. When cut, it is left on the ground tocure. When 
the leaves are well wilted, but before they begin to crumble, the 
crop is put up in small cocks, like hay. 

The process of distillation is quite simple, and the illustration 


will make it plain to the reader. In a side room is the boiler, 


which may be portable or stationary, but capable of giving sixty 
pounds pressure. The vats or tubs are steam-tight, five or six feet 
in diameter, and about the same in depth. When filled with the 
peppermint freshly drawn from the field, the vats are closed with 
tight-fitting covers. The steam is then turned on at the bottom. It 
vaporizes the oil, and the mixture of steam and oil escapes through 


a tin pipe at the top of the tub, to be condensed in the ‘‘ worm.” | 


This is a coil of pipes contained in a. large vat, kept filled with 
cold water. The condensed steam, and with it the oil, flows from 
the lower open end into a ‘‘ receiver” made of tin. The oil being 
lighter than the water, always remains on top, while the water flows 
off through a pipe, near the bottom, bent upright at a right angle 
and ending in two branches. When it is desired to run off the oil, 
the water-discharge pipe is plugged up, and water filled in through 









































on upland than in low situations. The crop i 
always succeeds best when planted early. 
The land selected for the crop should be well 
drained, and in a fair average state of fertil- 
ity. No manure of any kind is ever applied, 
as it is thought to cause excessively rank 
growth, and consequent dropping of the 
leaves. As early in April as possible the 
land is plowed and harrowed, and furrows 
marked out twenty inches apart, and two to 
three inches deep. The sets used for planting are pieces of the 
creeping root-stock or underground stem, from one to two feet long, 
dug in spring from a plantation started the year before. From six 
to eight square rods of such plantation will furnish roots enough to 
plant an acre. In planting, the grower takes an armful of the roots, 
and drops two or three in a place, and so thickly in the furrows that 
there will be no bare spaces, and covers the sets with his feet as he 
goes along. One man will plant from one-quarter to one-half acre 











COMPLETE PEPPERMINT STILL. 


the funnel at end of pipe, until the oil rises in the receiver and 
flows off. The oil is stored in cans. When it is all run off, the 
plug is removed from the drain pipe, and the water allowed to pass 
out. Our illustration shows all the details of the interior arrange- 
ment. A still of this kind, with a capacity of producing from sev- 
enty to one hundred and fifty pounds of oil in twenty-four hours, 
can be put up for from $500 to $1,000. Many Wayne-county farm- 
ers, besides their regular farm crops, put in two or three acres of 
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peppermint each, and sometimes, when oil brings an unusually good 


price, they increase this area to five or more acres. They take their | 


crop to the nearest still to have it worked up, and are charged about 
thirty cents per pound of oil, sometimes more. 

If well managed, or under especially favorable conditions, pep- 
permint yields very fair returns, more per acre, of course, than 


general farm crops, as it makes greater demands for labor and | 
| country. 


involves expense, or the possession of equipments. The price also 
fluctuates according to demand and supply, almost as much as 
hops, ranging from $1.50 to $6 per pound. The yield usually 
varies between twenty and forty pounds per acre. Taking thirty 
pounds as a fair average yield, the gross returns will range from 
$45 to $180 per acre. The aggregate number of pounds produced 
in Wayne county per year probably amounts to between 50,000 and 
200,000 pounds. 


SHEEP,—HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 


COL. F. D. CURTIS. 
oe 





The time has come when the farmer must meet the sheep ques- | 
It is true, that there has been a very small | 


tion on a close basis. 
increase in the price of wool this year; but the per cents of gain 
will not put a lasting backbone into the sheep industry. The action 
of the Treasury department in construing the law more in favor of 


the wool-grower, in putting the higher rate of duty on the wool | 


worked and partly manufactured, than was paid hitherto, will also 
aid. The wool-grower, of course, should and will welcome any and 
all gains which will enhance the demand for American wools and 
add anything to the price. 
sheep interest east of the Mississippi on the meat basis. Our flocks 
must be bred, fed and handled now for the mutton which can be 
gotten out of them. East of the Mississippi river, where sheep are 
bred for wool, there never will be and there never can be much in- 
come obtained by the increase of the flock. The vigor of the flock 
is exhausted in the wool in the production of greater fleeces. The 
basis of American sheep husbandry, with the wool idea, must be the 


Merino breed; the thick and heavy fleeces of this breed are pro- | 


duced at the expense of early maturity, or a goodly frame—a 
meaty carcass. The blood must be stimulated to produce yolk, and 
a thick staple to diffuse it among. We sold our fine wool, of most 
excellent quality and weighty fleeces, for seventeen cents per pound, 
unwashed. The fleeces averaged nine pounds. 
of $1.53 on an average, per sheep, of income. 
had lambs. 


East of the Mississippi river the average cost for keeping a sheep | 
one year is not less than $2.50, and in all the Atlantic States it is | 


$8. The wool of my flock will pay half the keeping of my sheep, 
with three cents over. If every ewe had scored a lamb they would 


not be worth, Merinos, more than $2 each, any time during the | 
| spare the cash, it is easy to see what is the best course to pursue 
| There are but few farmers who do not now have at least one, two, 


summer or autumn. If kept into the winter they would cost all 
they would gain. In fact, lambs, yearlings, or two-year-olds will 
not pay for their keeping, with only the wool for an income, and 
this is all there is; unless the future increase of the ewe, the lambs 
she may yean, are taken into the account. When this is done, then 
the annual income must be charged, with the back charges for rear- 
ing. Is not this a close business? Although my Merinos were of 
the best, and thoroughbred, I could not afford to keep them. There 
were no sales at extra, or fancy prices, and I had to keep them on a 
mutton and wool basis. We are now eating the mutton of sheep 
which cost $35 each. I am still a sheep man; but not on the wool 
basis. Wool must be made an incidental consideration. It must 
come in secondary. My ideal is mutton. I do not build entirely on 
mere theory. My castle is not entirely in the air. 

We have sheepof the mutton breeds. A number of ewes, whose 
pedigrees were mixed, but with dark faces and good-sized bodies, 
produced lambs which went to the butchers when three months 
old and brought $4 each. These ewes sheared five pounds of wool 
each, which brought twenty-two cents per pound, making $1.10 
each or $5.10 income. This is not a big showing, but it is the result 
of a common sheep business. My new sheep must do better. The 
lambs must be made for the shambles, to bring $5 before they are 
four months old, and the sheep must shear more, at least a pound 
more. This will give me $6.32 a year income, at the same price for 
the wool. Sheep enterprise must not stop here. We must breed 
for twins, and feed good enough to make them bring a first-class 
price. The Dorset Horned blood will help to increase the births, as 
it is natural for these sheep to bear twins and triplets. They are 
also a mutton breed. I am looking for a multiplying result by in- 
fusing this blood in our grade mutton sheep. The Hampshires 


| and it is worth trying for. 


In my judgment we must build up the | 


This made a total | 
About half of them | 
| pay. Yet they frequently keep “looking around” for several years, 





are a typical mutton breed, with black faces and medium wool, 
My enthusiasm for sheep must not die. It shall not. Their 
flesh is the best meat-food God gives us, and we must have it, and 
have itasa nation. I want tosee the brains of the American people, 
or at least the sheep-breeders, not to become dulled with disappoint- 


| ment and little increase, but to be quickened and sharpened to meet 


emergencies and to stand fast to the sheep industry of this great 
We must not become imbecile on the sheep question, but 
sift the business with larger meshes; and, with greater scope in 
breeding and feeding, meet the issues of the present, which demand 
sheep for meat, and sheep with a better prospect of double income, 


| There is no doubt that with all of the different breeds of mutton 
| Sheep, the propensity to produce twins and rapid growth may be 
increased by keeping them in smaller flocks, and feeding more wheat 


bran and oil meal, We want to stimulate the bodily organs and not 
enervate them by puffing them out with fat. There is very little 
father and mother in fat. Any of our mutton breeds will do to start 
with and to build up the flock, with suitable food and care, and in 
addition use for sires the best mutton blood to be obtained. All of 
the black-faced breeds are adapted to make good mutton. 

My ideal of a flock for profit would be, blocky, thick-fleeced, 
black-faced ewes of any breed I could get, or even high-graded, 
and then cross them with a Dorset Horned ram. I should expect 
with this mingling of blood to get lambs of fine quality, quick to 
mature, 4nd lots of twins. An income of six. pounds of wool and 
$10 worth of lambs would put a new face on the sheep business, 
I have written this on the plane of com- 
mon sheep breeding, with no fancy ideas of blood, breeding, or even 
of winter lambs. The scheme is eminently possible and is being in- 
augurated on Kirby Homestead. A wholesale or general applica- 


| tion might reduce the price of lambs a little, but it would even then 


overtop the present system, which is driving so many out of sheep 
rearing. 
RAISE YOUR OWN COWS. 


E. GORMAN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


<a 
A half dozen good cows are worth a dozen poor ones. It takes 


| as much food and care to keep a poor cow as it does a good one, 


and while the former barely returns enough at most to ‘pay her 
way,” the latter returns a comfortable profit to her owner. Those 
farmers who are looking around for really good cows know how 
difficult it is to buy one, when found, at a price they can afford to 


when they might, in the same time, have raised several choice cows 
themselves. Of course it takes time to rear a good-sized herd of 
profitable cows, but this expenditure of time is only in lieu of the 
money expenditure absolutely necessary to purchase a desirable 


animal. Asa farmer usually can spare the time better than he cam 


or three cows fairly good, which can be used as a start in improve- 
ment. Do not use a scrub bull merely because your neighbor hap- 
pens to have him and charges nothing, but rather pay a fair price 
for a good, pure-bred one. Save all the heifer calves and carefully 
raise them. When they are about three years old, and less than 
four years from the time the improvement is started, you will have 


fine young cows. Other calves will also be coming on, from them 


as well as from the original cows, and in five or six years there will 


be quite a herd ; the common, unprefitable cows having been worked 
off to the butcher. Many a farmer wishes he had commenced five 
or six years ago. He does not think that he will likely say the same 
thing five or six years hence, yet does not commence now. Good, 
pure-bred bulls have now become so well distributed, that the use 
of one can usually be secured without much difficulty, while a good 
bull calf can be had from such stock, eligible to entry, for a com- 
paratively low price. Enough can, as a rule, be counted on from 
neighboring farmers’ herds to pay for his keep. 

Filling the Ice-House.—Lay boards from the ice up the bank, to 
the top of an old packing-box placed there. The box should be two 
feet higher than the bed of the wagon or sled in which the ice is te 
be hauled. The boards will soon become icy, and the ice can easily 
be pulled or pushed along them to the box, and from it to the wagon 
or sled. The colder the weather the better for cutting ice. It is 
always easier to slide ice than to lift and wheel it. The prime point 
of putting the ice in the house is to fit the cakes closely together. 
The less air confined among the cakes, the better the ice will keep 
Make the crevices small, and fill them with powdered ice. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Bes ai 

There is a seeming anomaly in speaking of more than one kind 
of Berkshire, as the breed is wholly English in its origin. But 
American breeders have, in some directions, departed more or less 
from the ideas and practices of their transatlantic brethren. This 
is especially applicable to the shape of head and weight of jowl. 
The idea of porcine beauty which prevails in some parts of the coun- 
try seems to require a clean, shapely head, with rather light jowls. 
Many American breeders have followed this ideal, “not wisely but 
too well,” if judged by English standards, and by the practice 
of other intelligent American breeders. The opinion has been 
very wide-spread that heavy jowls were accompanied by light 
hams, and when a hog is found to measure more around the jowl 
than around the girth, as has sometimes occurred, it is clear that 
7 ~—_s the weight is in the wrong place. But this prejudice in favor of 
"slight jowls may be carried to an extreme, as has been proved by the 
final test of the block. At the Chicago fat-stock show, a few years 

ago, the first premiums for certain classes of live Berkshire, Essex, 
, and Poland-China were all awarded to animals with fine, light 
a jowls, yet, when the hogs were slaughtered and the decisions of the 
judges on dressed carcasses announced, it was found that the first 
premiums had been awarded to hogs which had, when alive, taken 
only second and third. As the standard of excellence for fat hogs 
is based wholly on 
their presumed val- 
ve for the butcher, 
these awards by 
skillful practical 
butchers naturally 
caused some aston- 
ishment, and went 
far to shake the pref- 
erence for light 
jowls. The Berk- 
shire boar portrayed 
herewith is a fairly 
typical specimen of 
a Berkshire, bred 
according to the En- 
glish standard. It 
was imported and is 
owned by Mr. Wills 
A. Seward, of Morris 
Co,, New Jersey. It 
- was exhibited in the 
©. yearling class at the 
© New Jersey State 
Fair, and took two 
© first premiums as 
best of its class, and 
a sweepstake as best 
boar of any breed. These awards show that, whatever may be the 
Western idea, the prejudice against heavy jowls dves not prevail in 
New Jersey. In fact, the engraving, which is a very accurate like- 
ness, shows that the animal is by no means ‘‘ light behind,” but is 
» well developed all around, with particularly good hams, those 
* crowning excellences of the Berkshire. 





WINTER EFFECTS OF UNDER-DRAINAGE. 
oe 

Some of the minor advantages of under-drainage assume great 
importance in winter. It is quite apparent upon observation that 
ground properly under-drained heaves much the less in winter. It 
is the expansion of the water in the soil, at the moment of freezing, 
that heaves the soil. Dry earth does not expand at any tempera- 
ture. Draining protects the soil against an excess of water, and 
there is no excess of moisture, only capillary and hygroscopic 
moisture, to be expanded by freezing. The effect of the expansion 
of these is comparatively slight. This partly explains why, other 
things being equal, winter wheat succeeds best on under-drained 
ground. Under-drainage often preverts damage to the wheat in 
yet another way. Not infrequently water stands on the surface of 
flat land, freezes into ice, and smothers the wheat. It is rare that 
an entire field is so damaged, yet sometimes large fields are alto- 
gether killed out in this way. But damage to patches, over which 
the water collects, is quite frequent. Under-drainage, which usu- 
ally disposes of surface-water, prevents smothering the wheat. 
There are several material advantages in the winter spreading 
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of stable manure and some other fertilizers. A respectable min- 
ority, if not an actual majority, of farmers would find such hand- 
ling of manure the best, provided the loss from the flow of surface 
water could be avoided. Under-drainage at least largely reduces 
this flow; it carries the water through instead of over the soil. 
The water, on its way to the under-drains, carries the manure into 
the soil, where it is filtered out, instead of carrying it away. The 
water does not carry away so much of the soil or form so many 
gullies, something the farmers will surely appreciate whenever 
there is a thaw during the winter, and especially during the spring. 





CLOVER-HAY FOR SWINE AND POULTRY. 
Ss 

Clover-hay is a very valuable stock-food, when properly fed, 
but it is objectionable for some kinds of stock. As a food for 
horses, unless fed cut and moistened, it is not at all desirable. But 
it is excellent for cows, when fed in connection with other coarse 
food. Unless properly harvested and securely housed, clover-hay 
is likely to become musty and unfit to be used. Many farmers 
seem to think that well-cured clover-hay is valuabie only for 
horses, cattle and sheep, yet it can be used to good advantage as 
a food for both swine and poultry. Some of the largest breeders of 
swine in Pennsylvania use large quantities annually for their 
porkers, and find it very desirable, as it is not merely nutritive, but 
cat ay goes far toward 

keeping the animals 
in a healthful condi- 
tion during thé win- 
ter months when 
green food cannot 
be obtained or sup- 
plied. The very 
coarsest is not used, 
but only the tops or 
finer ends of the hay, 
which is run through 
a cutter, making the 
pieces about an inch 
or half an inch long. 
In feeding, enough 
of this to make a 
‘“‘mess” is taken, 
a. corn-meal, bran, or 
ota corn and oats ground 
together, is put in to 
enrich it, when the 
whole mass is well- 
soaked down with 
2a} water, adding a lit- 
SS tle salt, and then fed. 

; The pigs eat it with 
a relish, and thrive 
on it. We never knew a lot of swine treated to a daily feed of clov- 
er-hay in this way to be troubled with sickness or disease. Some 
swine-feeders metely have the hay finely cut and then supply the 
pigs with it dry or merely moistened with water and made appetiz- 
ing with some salt, but, while the animals will consume a large 
quantity prepared in this manner, it is a rather wasteful way of 
feeding it. Few poultry-breeders have ever heard of clover-hay be- 
ing used as a poultry-food, yet it is used successfully. For this 
purpose, the heads and leaves which scatter out on the barn-floor 
in feeding the stock with the hay are carefully gathered and kept 
stored in barrels or boxes in the dry, for after use. For poultry, it 
is fed with an equal amount of ground grain, stirred well, scalded 
and thoroughly mixed. When cool, or just cool enough to feed, it 
is given to the fowls, and they eat it with evident relish. When 
green food is scarce, this method of feeding, once in a day or two, 
will be found to supply the fowls with the vegetable food so much 
desired in the winter, and a supply can generally be obtained from 
a neighboring farméer. Those who doubt that poultry will eat the 
clover-hay should, during the winter, put a small supply of it ina 
convenient shallow box in the chicken-house, and see how soon the 
birds will clean it up and look for more. It can be dry and just as 
it comes from the barn-floor, and some poultry-breeders feed it in 
this way. This can be done when you are assured of a plentiful 
supply, and can so arrange the feeding-box as to prevent the fowis 
from scratching the hay or chaff around and wasting it. A still 
better method is to wet the finely-cut clover with mashed potatoes 

or meal and feed warm. 
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JAPAN PLUMS. 
L. A. BERCKMANS, GEORGIA. 
ae 
When, some ten or twelve years ago, an enterprising horticult- 
ural speculator found a ready sale in California for the first trees of 
the Japan persimmon which he carried there, a larger field was open 


for the collecting of other fruits from that far-away country. Pecun- | 


iary gain being in sight, a number of firms soon sprang into exist- 
ence, and there began a new source of industry, which, at this date, 
has attained great proportions. Weare indebted to these importing 
firms for a number of valuable plums, persimmons and oranges, and 
also for the most confusing nomenclature that has ever afflicted the 
pomological world, and which will take years to rectify. As with 
the persimmon, local names seem to be mainly used in Japan; 
hence, a collector will send a number of plums to California which 
he has gathered in one district, while another collector, operating 
in a different locality, sends the same varieties to his firm, but 
under different local names, and thereby adds his quota of synonyms 
and unpronounceable names to the already perplexed and bewil- 
dered American fruit-grower. A remedy must be found for this 








| 
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Dr. Von Siebold, but we are in doubt whether this name is correct 
or not. Atall events, this variety is unsuited, as a fruit-bearing tree. 
to sections outside the orange-producing zone; but is a valuable 
ornamental variety, as it is one of our earliest spring bloomers, , 
Four years ago we received from California a second variety of 
this type under the name of ‘‘ Botankio No. 2.” This is quite similar 
in growth with the foregoing, but produces single white flowers., No 


| fruit has been produced. Among a late importation were included 
| two varieties, numbered eight and nine, which may, upon further 


trial, prove identical with the two varieties already mentioned, 
The name ‘ Botankio” being that of a distinct fruit-bearing vari- 
ety, we are, therefore, unable to give the correct name to be applied 
to the Apricot plum type. 

SECTION 2. KELSEY TYPE. 

As this was the first and most remarkable variety of any value 
introduced, and there being several others which partake of its gen- 
eral characteristics, the above classification seems to be justifiable. 

KELSEY (1 in Fig. 1).— What the true Japanese name of thig 
variety may be is difficult to determine. According to Mr. H. H, 
Berger, this is the ‘‘ Botankio,” while the Japanese catalogues give 
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Fig. 1. 
indiscriminate and wholesale abuse of names, which is assuming 
the shape of an imposition upon the fruit-tree-planting public, and 
discourages the planting of fruit trees.° 

There are three distinct types of Japan plums, but what to 
name these is a puzzle, because of the confusion which exists in the 
names under which they are received. 

SECTION 1. APRICOT PLUMS. 

Of this, four varieties are known here, or, at least, there are 
supposed to be four varieties. In 1873 we received from Japan, 
among a large lot of plants, two plum trees, trained after Japanese 
fashion. They were not above three feet high, had been pot-grown, 
each branch tied downwards with a thin strip of whalebone, and, 
from their appearance, were evidently a score of years old. Trees 
grafted from these made a rapid growth, and in February produced 
a profusion of most beautiful semi-double, dark rose-colored flowers. 
Owing to the absence of severe spring frosts and partial protection of 
the tree from surrounding shrubbery, an abundant crop of fruit was 
produced four years since. Fruit, medium oblong; skin, yellow, 
smooth; flesh, yellow, juicy, sub-acid, with apricot flavor of second 
quality ; clingstone; ripened in Middle Georgia the last of May. 
Foliage long, broad at base; wood slender, bright green. Habit 
compact, after the tree is three or four years old. Information 
received subsequently gave us the impression that the name of this 
variety was “ Virgata,” under which it was partially described by 
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VARIETIES OF JAPANESE PLUMS. (One-half natural size.) 





it the following names: ‘ Botankin, Togari, Sinome, Hattankio.” 
This plum was first imported from Japan in 1871, by the late John 
Kelsey, of Berkeley, Cal., whose name has been given to this vari- 
ety. Until 1883 nothing was known of this fruit outside of Mr. 
Kelsey’s grounds, when its wonderful size and excellent quality 
attracted the attention of fruit-growers. We received grafts of itin 
the spring of 1884, and had a few June-budded trees to fruit in 1885. 
The following points of excellence were claimed for it in California, 
all of which we can endorse after several years’ trial. The only 
drawback that we can note is its early blooming ; some years it was 
simultaneous with the Wild Goose Plum, and others a week earlier: 

‘‘ Its wonderful productiveness is unsurpassed by any other plum, 
either native or foreign. It comes into bearing at the age of two or 
three years, blooms appearing frequently on yearling trees. The 
fruit is of very large size, being from seven to nine inches in cir- 
cumference, and specimens weighing six and a half ounces each, 
It has a remarkably small pit. It is very attractive in appearance, 
being of a rich yellow, nearly overspread with a bright red, with a 
lovely bloom. It is heart-shaped, and ripens from the first to the last 
of September. It isof excellent quality—melting, rich and juicy; its 
large size renders the paring of the fruit as practicable as the 
peach, which is quite a novelty, and it excels all other plums for 
canning. Asa dried fruit, it is destined to take the lead; is equal 
to, if not surpassing, the best dried prunes, Experiments resulted 
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in yielding nineteen and one-half pounds of dried fruit to the one 
hundred pounds of fresh fruit. In texture it is firm and meaty, and 
it possesses superior qualities for shipping to long distances; 
remaining solid longer than any other variety.” _ 

Upon highly-cultivated sandy loam, rich in plant food, the fruit 
is predisposed to decay ; but upon clay soils the fruit remains quite 
sound, and colors up much more. Trees planted in poultry-yards, 
where the soil is not disturbed and receives no other cultivation 














FIG. 2. FOUR-YEAR-OLD KELSEY PLUM TREE. 


except to keep the weeds cut down, seem to give the best results, 
so far as to the fruit being free from decay and insect depredations. 
Its regular season of maturity in Georgia is difficult to determine. 
In 1887 fruit did not mature until October 1st; in 1888 it ripened the 
middle of July. Last year the crop was phenomenal; fruit began 
to ripen the latter part of July, and continued for eight weeks, when 
perfectly green specimens were still on the trees. Some specimens 
weighed six and three-quarter ounces. On July 30th we shipped a 
case containing forty plums to the Paris Exposition, where they 
arrived on August 14th in perfect condition, only four specimens 
being slightly specked. Their wonderful size and quality attracted 
universal attention. This furnishes sufficient proof of its excellent 
shipping qualities. In Fig. 2 is seen a,four-year-old tree in bearing, 
drawn after a photograph, and in Fig. 3 a branch of a two-year-old 
tree, reduced about two-thirds of the actual size. 

BoTANKIO (2).—Oblong, with pointed apex one and three-fourths 
inches long by one and one-half inches broad; yellow ground, over- 
spread with purplish red, purple cheek; flesh deep orange, firm, 
sugary, and sub-acid near the skin; clingstone; ripens middle of 
July, or a week earlier than Chabot, which it resembles, but is 
smaller as a rule; quality very good; tree a vigorous grower and 
prolific. 

CHABOT (3). — Heart-shaped; greenish yellow ground, nearly 
covered with carmine, and overspread with minute dots; flesh 
orange yellow, very firm, sub-acid, or even acid; quality good; 
elingstone ; a very good keeping variety ; ripens end of July. 

HATTANKIO (4).—T wo varieties were received under this name; 
ene is greenish yellow, becoming deep yellow at maturity ; smooth; 
skin tough, flesh yellow. very juicy, slightly sub-acid, and of good 
flavor; clingstone; heart-shape, with sharp apex; matures June 





18th. The other variety is large, yellow, round, skin thick, flesh 
deep yellow or light orange, solid, sugary, a little coarse, with 
green gage flavor; quality very good; matures middle of July; 
clingstone. Some specimens of this variety affect the pointed form ; 
supposed to be the ‘‘ Shiro-Sinomo” (5). 

Masu (6).—Round, with pointed and curved apex; orange yel- 
low ground, covered with light red, and a bluish bloom; flesh yel- 
lowish, melting, juicy, sub-acid, second quality; nearly freestone; 
maturity end of June. 

Ura-BEnI (7).—Medium size, heart shape; bright carmine red, 
with bluish bloom ; flesh fine-grained, firm, sub-acid, second quality ; 
cling ; a very showy fruit; maturity June 20th. 

SatsuMA (8).—This will likely prove to be one of the most val- 
uable of all the Japan plums yet introduced. Fruit large, skin 
dark purplish red, mottled, with bluish bloom; shape globular; 
flesh firm, juicy, dark red, well-flavored ; quality good; pit very 
small; maturity in Georgia two to three weeks before the Kelsey ; 
tree a thrifty grower. 

SECTION 8. BOTAN TYPE. 

Mr. H. H. Berger gave tothis group the name of ‘* Nagate,” and 
says there are two varieties—the large, red, round, called ‘‘ Botan,” 
and the more egg-shaped, called ‘‘Ogon.” There is evidently an 
error in this, as these fruits are just the reverse as to shape. 
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FIG. 3. BRANCH OF TWO-YEAR-OLD KELSEY PLUM TREE. 





Ogon (9).— Round; golden yellow at maturity; medium to 
large; flesh yellow, firm, sweet, good quality; freestone; matures 
June 15th. 

Botan.—In this there will be much difficulty in arriving at a cor- 
rect nomenclature. Two quite distinct varieties are grown here: 
1st. SWEET BoTAN (10). Medium size, round or slightly oblong; 
skin green, nearly covered with dull purple bloom; flesh yellowish, 
firm, sweet or slightly sub-acid, adheres slightly to the stone; quality 
very good; maturity June 20th. 2d. YELLOW-FLESHED Boran (11). 
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Large, round, with pointed apex; bright red or light vermilion, 
smoooth ; flesh yellow, melting, very juicy, sweet, and with much 
aroma; quality best; clingstone; matures June. This variety, 
with Ogon, seems to be well adapted to the Middle States, where the 
Kelsey type is not hardy. The ‘‘ Yellow-fleshed Botan” has already 
been deemed worthy of a new name, and is being advertised as 
** Abundance.” 

BURBANK (12).—This was introduced in‘February of this year, 
and a very fair crop of fruit was produced. In general appearance 
it resembles the ‘‘ Yellow-fleshed Botan ;” color cherry red, mottled 
yellow ; a shade more globular; flesh, flavor and quality are identi- 
cal, but it matures three to four weeks later. The tree is of very 
vigorous growth, slightly differing in the foliage. 

BURBANK No. 2 (13) is described by Mr. Luther Burbank of Cali- 
fornia as of medium size, shape regular and globular; yellow, 
nearly overspread with purplish carmine, flesh yellow, very juicy, 
melting, fine-grained, rich gage flavor; nearly free-stone; quality 
best; ripens end of June to beginning of July. It is to be noted 
that the period of maturity of all the above-mentioned plums is 
from two to four weeks earlier in middle Georgia than in 
California. 

Prunus Simoni, SIMonNs’ CHINESE APRICOT PLuM (14).—-A remark- 
able fruit indeed. This was introduced eighteen years ago from 
China by Mr. Eugene Simon—then French Consul in China—and 
first disseminated from the old nurseries of Simon Brothers at Metz 
Plantieres (Alsace-Lorraine). The tree is of attractive, erect and 
compact habit. Flowers very small, and seem to be defective in 
pollen; fruit large, flattened, two and one-half to two and three- 
fourths inches broad by one and three-fourths to two inches through ; 
resembles a tomato; flesh yellow, fine-grained, exceedingly firm, 
juicy, acid, and combining the most remarkable flavors of pear, 
apple, pineapple and musk-melon; quality best; begins to ripen 
June 15th, and lasts until July 15th; a shy bearer. 





PLEASING WINDOW-GARDEN PLANTS. 
W. F. LAKE. 

The list of plants and bulbs which give entire satisfaction for 
winter culture to the average amateur is, perhaps, too meager. 
There are many species which, with special attention, will produce 
a fair amount of bloom while nature outside is at rest, but which 
are not suited to the conditions for plant growth as afforded by the 
average flower-lover at this time. To do satisfactory work as a 
winter-bloomer, a plant must have stored up a stock of vitality, 
ready to burst forth into bud and blossom upon the proper condi- 
tions for such being given, rather than be exhausted by profuse 
flowering during the summer. A walk through a florist’s grounds 
at midsummer teaches this lesson well, when we see quantities of 
carnations, roses, begonias, bouvardias, etc., in fine, stocky growth, 
without a bud or flower thereon. 


The Chinese primroses stand at the head of the list of best win- | 
They come in many colors and shades, and the new | 
kinds show very pleasing stripes, and, being dwarf in habit, may be | 


ter plants. 


placed in front of taller plants, which is really their. best place, 
though fine specimens develop in shady places. 


Callas are indispensable in the winter house-garden. To secure 


vest results, the earth should be liberally supplied with fertilizer, in | 
the shape of well-rotted cow-manure, and well-drained pots—so | 


that the liberal supplies of hot water given may readily pass off— 
should be provided. 
Begonias seem specially fitted in some of the more rugged, 


dust of the ordinary living-room. Give them a light, porous soil, 
and the top shelf. Rely mostly on the varieties recommended in the 
florists’ catalogues as being the best winter-bloomers. 

Fuchsias are sometimes satisfactory, but are not always reliable 
in the novice’s hands. If they are tried, encourage them by fre- 
quent applications of manure-water during their best growth, and 
keep the leaves free from red spiders. 

Cyclamens. In these plants you have something delicate, 
always choice, and pleasing, both in the beautiful foliage and flow- 
ers, and in perfume, though it is not strong. The most common 
color is white, with a rosy tip, but new shadings and stripes are 
being produced constantly. This plant should have considerable 
leaf-mold in the soil, and little or no manure. Place the crown of 
the bulb above the soil, and remove, by means of a wet sponge or 
cloth, the dust as it accumulates on the leaves. This plant cannot 
fail to give satisfaction. 








ae 

Geraniums are not to be recommended if you have very warm 
windows. In cool situations, with sunlight, they are satisfactory ; 
but a tall, spindling geranium-plant, with leaves only at the end of 
the stalks, is anything but ornamental. 

Oxalis is a pleasing departure from ordinary growth, and a pot- 
ful of the different kinds grown together makes a pretty bracket- 
plant, or basket for suspending in the center of a window. 

Mahernia odorata, with its shower of yellow, strongly-scented 
flowers, is admired by all. The blooms, though small, are very 
pleasing in their bell shape, and the fragrance is delicious, though 
somewhat heavy from a strong, well-developed plant. 

The most reliable of all window plants are the Dutch bulbs, 
which always bloom, if not allowed to dry up, no matter how hot 
or dusty the location. The hyacinth is foremost in popular favor, 
It is seldom troubled with aphis, as is the case with tulips, which 
should be well-guarded against this pest, for it is very hard to keep 
them off if they once get started. 

Narcissus force very readily, and those lifted from the garden 
do very well indeed. The Chinese variety, which, under the name 
of Chinese sacred lily, has received so much attention, may be grown 
in a dish of water, held in place by pebbles, and furnishes a novelty 
beside its sweet flowers. 


ee 


RECENT IMPROVEMENT IN CANNAS. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER. 

While I eannot claim to have known the Canna from its first 
appearance into our gardens, I can claim to have known it before 
the florists had taken it in hand, and manifested its wonderful 
capabilities to produce florists’ flowers. A feeling of special interest 
in a plant which I had known from its first introduction into culti- 
vation, and the various improvements that cultivators have made 
in it, may seem but natural. 

The Canna, which first appeared in Europe as ‘‘ Indian Shot,” 
Canna Indica, was introduced in 1570 from the West Indies, and 
not from East India, as so many books incorrectly state. The name 
Canna is said to be from the Celtic for ‘‘Cane” or ‘‘Reed.” The 
best authorities limit the number of species to thirty, all of them 
tropical or sub-tropical. The original C. Indica grows three to five 
feet in height, with a spike of yellow and carmine-red flowers, the 
comparative size of which is seen in the vignette in the lower right 
corner of our engraving. The petals and stamens are notched in a 
manner that puzzles an unskilled botanist. The three-celled seed- 
pods, which are almost bristly with short, rough hairs, break irregu- 
larly at the sides, and liberate the hard, black shot-like seeds, the 
appearance of which confirm the propriety of the name ‘Indian 
Shot.” Though so hard and forbidding in appearance, they germ- 
inate without difficulty if given sufficient heat, and are soaked in 
warm water for twenty-four hours before sowing. As their roots 
are easily broken when young, the most satisfactory method is te 
sow the geeds singly in small pots of light, rich soil, and plunge 
them in a brisk heat. If this be done in the climate of New York, 
in March und April, shifting to large pots, if needed, the plants may 
be turned out into the open ground early in June. They can hardly 
have too rich a soil, and in late summer some of the varieties reach 
a height of six feet or more. 

Within our experience we have seen two periods of improve- 
ment with the Cannas. In the first, some twenty or thirty years 
ago, the florists worked especially for the improvement of the foli- 
age. The introduction, in 1849, of C. Warscewiczii, which many, 
from its name, suppose to be a florist’s variety, is a species from the 


strong-growing kinds to withstand, without complaint, the heat and | gulf coast of Central America, and in its wild state has its ample 


| leaves striped with dark purple. This grows only three feet high, 


but gave the French hybridizers excellent material to work with. 
Among others, M. Jean Sisley, an esteemed correspondent of the 


| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, produced many varieties of a beauty of 


foliage never before -equalled; and though improvement in the 
flowers was not especially sought for, some of the hybrids gave 


| signs of great improvement in this respect. In sending us a set of 


his choice varieties, M. Sisley wrote in effect that the directions of 
the works on floriculture to cut down the foliage as soon as it was 
injured by the frost, would not be proper for the finer varieties, 
which should be cut down—unless the plants are to be lifted and 
placed under glass—before frost actually stops their growth. If the 
stems are killed by frost, a decay will set in which will extend to the 
roots, or rather root-stocks, which will make their preservation 
through the winter very difficult. Of varieties, remarkable for 
their fine foliage, a catalogue of twenty years ago describes over one 
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—— 
hundred, from which a selection of great beauty and variety might 
be made to allow of tropical effects hardly possible without them. 
Within a few years especial attention has been given to im- 
provement in the flowers, and the results obtained by Lemoine, 
Crozy, and others, in the size of the flowers, as well as in the variety 
and brilliancy of their colors, are almost beyond description. The 
flower-spikes, which are produced in abundance, stand free above 
the foliage, reaching a height of four to five feet, and equaling in 
effect the most brilliant gladiolus. The color of the flowers ranges 
from deep carmine to light yellow, and the blooming season con- 
tinues from midsummer until frost. Among the most striking 
varieties are Emile Leclerc, seen on the left-hand side of our engrav- 





place in the flower garden and lawn, these newer types fill a place 
heretofore not occupied by any other class of plants. 

The only species of Canna native to the United States is 
C. flaccida, a native of the swamps of Florida, and other southern- 
most States. It grows two to four feet high, with ample foliage of 
a very pale, tender green, and abundant lemon-yellow flowers. 





Unbleached Dried Fruits Best.—The bleaching of evaporator-dried 
fruits has become quite general. This is surprising, as no good 
reason can be given for the practice. It always injures the natural 
flavor of the fruit. By bleaching, all varieties look alike. If of 
natural color, the quality can be better judged. The chief, if not 
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CANNAS, NEW AND OLD. 


‘ing, with golden-yellow flowers, mottled crimson and scarlet, deep 
green foliage. G. Couston, is in the center of the group, flowers 
light primrose yellow, mottled bright orange. Louise Chretien, 
represented on the right-hand side, with clear yellow flowers, 
speckled and splashed with orange. J. Cardiouzx, flowers brilliant 
cardinal red. The drooping flowers in the lower center of the 
‘engraving are Canna Ehemani. The crimson flowers are upon 
long, slender stems, which well adapt it for cutting. Some 
florists planted out beds of this in their houses last winter, 
sand found it to yield a profitable supply of flowers for decorative 
“work. While any of the many varieties of Cannas are worthy of a 





the only, argument in favor of bleaching fruit is, its superior white- 
ness, some dealers, cooks and consumers appearing to think more of 
color than of quality. By some means the New York Board of 
Health was led to give an opinion that bleaching was not injurious, 
but that does not alter the fact that it does impair the natural flavor . 
of fruits. When bleaching became a craze, one evaporator com- 
pany evidently did it because others had, and the early boom in 
price for such white fruit led nearly all todo it. Now that reason 
and common sense have begun to return on the subject, it is hoped 
that public opinion will cause the practice to cease as suddenly as it 
began. Dr. J. W. Smita, Iowa. 
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Country Clubs and Entertainments. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 
—_— 

We organized the “Clover Club” in our neigh- 
borhood a few years ago. All the members of 
seven or eight families—old and young alike—met 
every other Saturday night, and although we did 
not accomplish much from a literary point of 
view, we certainly derived much benefit in other 

yays, and as for pleasure, ‘‘ those good times” are 
still often mentioned. We did what we could, 
not attempting to study Shakspeare, or even Long- 
fellow—partly for the reason that books of any 
kind were rather scarce in the homes of those be- 
longing to the “Clover Club.”’ All were so cheery 
and kind-hearted, that little Johnnie’s recitation 
was listened to with as much interest, and ap- 
plauded as heartily as the longer ones of the 
young ladies. And as to the man who really did 
not believe the world moved, we enjoyed hearing 
him debate with our “teacher member.” Then 
each evening the members—some of the older ones 
adjusting spectacles, some of the youthful ones 
blushing—read aloud in turn from a book or paper, 
and the criticism provoked did much good. A 
“question-box”’ was another feature not to be for- 
gotten. For my part, I think the most benefit was 
obtained from meeting socially in the homes al- 
ways made bright and cheery for the occasion. 

When summer came, the younger members had 
gained such confidence that they thought long- 
ingly of an entertainment. But the school-house 
was small and low; in fact, it seemed there was no 
place at all suitable for having one. Fortunately, 
we had brains (always worth more than means), 
and one bright member suggested that the porch 
ef a certain house would do admirably, as the 
audience could be seated in the yard. We found 
her idea an excellent one, for the rooms opening 
en it made convenient dressing-rooms. Smooth, 
white walls were made of sheets on the porch, 
while calico curtains, hung by means of rings toa 
rope, formed the stage-curtains. A carpet, pic- 
tures, chairs and stands made it look quite room- 
like. Lanterns were hung in the trees, and seats 
were placed on the lawn in front for the audience, 
who gathered not to criticise, but to enjoy. That 
is one pleasant thing about living in the country; 
it is easy to amuse and interest your friends and 
neighbors. You will find, too, that the more you 
have to tax your ingenuity in fitting up a stage and 
furnishing the *‘ properties,” the more you will 
enjoy it. 

An excellent plan for a society, in which the 
members are nearly of the same age and attain- 
ments, is to study the writings of one author, as 
Longfellow, Tennyson, or Dickens. Items concern- 
ing the life and home of the author studied will 
add much interest. There is a series of ‘ English 
Classics,” consisting of over sixty little books, well 
bound in cloth, and with many explanatory notes, 
yet costing only about twenty cents each. 
Shakspeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice,’ Moore’s 
“« Fire-Worshipers,” Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book,” Bry- 
ant’s “Thanatopsis and other Poems,” are some 
of these dainty little books which would be ex- 
cellent for study. Similar books, bound in paper, 
can be obtained for a few cents. Of these, Schil- 
ler’s “Song of the Bell” and Jean Ingelow’s 
“Songs of Seven’’—one of the loveliest poems in 
the English language—should be specially recom- 
mended. Each costs but two cents, and both can 
be effectively used in an entertainment. They 
should be well read, and appropriate tableaux 
given. If preferred, the “Songs of Seven” can be 
recited by seven girls, representing the different 
ages. Tennyson’s ‘* May Queen” is also very preity 
with tableaux. Some of the chapters in the 
**Samantha Allen,” or other humorous books, can 
be easily arranged for the stage, and will cause 
Simple, mirth-provoking plays 
can be obtained from any dramatic publisher. 
*An Evening with Dickens” is excellent for 
societies fortunate enough to have a good reader. 

For such an occasion as Washington’s birthday, 


much merriment. 














or the Fourth of July, there should be a patriotic 
program. Nothing is more suitable, and nothing 
half so effective for such an occasion as E. E. Hale’s 
‘A Man Without a Country.” It should be short- 
ened, however, by omitting the minor parts of the 
story. In the November Wide Awake for 1888 is 
“The Little Rebel’s Song,’ a poem well adapted 
for a recitation, and it gives an opportunity to dis- 
play Revolutionary costumes, which are always 
“taking.” If you aré so fortunate as to find a 
spinet, or other ancient musical instrument, it will 
add to the effect; if not, the poem can be slightly 
changed in the fourth stanza. Interesting essays 
2an be written on “ Origin of Our National Songs,” 
‘Revolutionary Incidents,” ‘‘Our Foremothers,”’ 
ete. There should be a number of patriotic songs, 
and a few strains of some national air might be 
softly played between the different parts of the 
program. By all means have the stage draped 
with the national colors, and hang up portraits 
of national celebrities. Each performer will, of 
course, wear ribbons of red, white and blue. 
= ee 


Economy as an Art. 
ANNA HINRICHS. 
oe 

Assuredly itis an art to eeconomize—one which, 
like all talents, may be cultivated. Economy does 
not mean to pinch and to be stingy, in order to 
gratify an ambition to grow rich in worldly posses- 
sions. It does not demand a denial of moderate lux- 
uries and the pleasures of a comfortable existence, 
so that dollar upon dollar can be laid aside. By 
no means; that would be parsimony. One may 
practice the strictest economy, and yet have plenty 
and be liberal. Prudence, and a judicious manage- 
ment of capital at hand, never making an expendi- 
ture recklessly, without reflection—this is what 
constitutes true economy. It is not so much the 
amount paid out, as for what purpose that sum, 
however small, has been spent. The great secret 
of success in practical economy lies in a careful 
consideration of petty expenses, and a rational 
distinction between what is essential and what 
superfluous. The smallest item should not be con- 
sidered undeserving of recognition. 

Under no circumstances should the expenses ex- 
ceed the income. Itis always more profitable to pay 
“spot cash” than to contract a debt, which should 
not be done unless it is absolutely unavoidable. 
Never should an indebtedness be ineurred in an- 
ticipation of an expected gain. Expectations are 
not realizations; the debt is certain and must be 
met, but the gain—well, “there is many a slip.” 

Economy should be practiced in time of youth, 
its result to be prudently preserved for unforeseen 
sickness, need, misfortune, and inevitable feeble 
and helpless old age. Its observance calls for no 
peculiar trait of character in the individual; it 
simply requires determination and strength of will 
to resist selfish gratification. Further, it may de- 
mand education; that is, that the power of extrav- 
agant habit must be trained to succumb to the 
power of economic education. 

The man of opulence, through whose hands pass 
hundreds and thousands of dollars daily, and the 
laborer who each day toils for his only dollar, 
both, in one form or another, practice economy. 
Though the former may have his millions, the 
drain on his bank account is proportionately 
heavier. Toa certain extent, he is bound to prac- 
tice almost rigid economy in order to control the 
wealth he has amassed. It depends not upon 
how much we have, but how to keep together that 
which we possess. 

ee ____ 


The First Day of the Year. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—=—_ 

New Year’s Day is one of the most ancient 
of all modern holidays. Two thousand years ago 
the gilded youth of the Roman Empire, in a toga 
of the latest fashion, called upon his lady friends 
exactly as do the city young men of the nineteenth 
century. Old writers tell us of the exchange of 
visits, and of the giving and receiving of presents; 
there were feasting and masquerading as at the 
present time. Those old heathen did something 
else which Christians might well emulate: they 
suspended litigation and strife, and friend became 
reconciled to friend. 

But the custom of interchanging gifts on this 
day did not originate with the Romans; they re- 
ceived it from the Greeks, and handed it down to 
the Britons after this people had been conquered 
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by Cesar’s legions. From the earliest times of 
which we have any knowledge, Jews and Gentiles, 
Mohammedans, Chinese and Persians haye set 
apart the first day of the year as a time of especia} 
interest. The date has been variously fixed; 
Christmas day, Annunciation day, Easter, and the 
first of March have each in turn been considere@ 
as the first day of the year. It was not until late 
in the sixteenth century that the first of January 
became the established first day of the New Year. 





Running a Coal Fire. 


E. E. REXFORD. 
te 

A great deal of complaint is heard about the 
dust and litter from coal-stoves. ‘They are such 
dirty things that I hate the sight of them,” said a 
woman to me not long since. ‘The fine dust from 
them covers everything. I try to keep things 
elean, but it is impossible. They are more com- 
fortable than wood stoves, and are very cheerful, 
but—the dust from them!” 

I remained at the lady’s honse a day or two, ana 
had a chance to see how her stove was taken care 
of. If there was occasion to rouse the fire, the 
ehildren would open the front ash-pit door and 
poke away at the grate with a poker. Of course, 
this sent the fine, light ashes flying all over the 
room. If they had used the shaker, with the ash- 
pit door closed, and the check-draft damper open, 
the dust would have gone into the stovepipe; not 
a particle would have come into the room. When 
the ashes were taken up, the ash-pan was full to 
overtiowing, and they were scattered over the 
front of the stove and on the floor, and a cloud of 
them rose to settle on everything in the room. 
This might have been prevented by emptying the 
ash-pan before it was full. 

Up to the time of putting hot-water heating into 
my house, we used coal-stoves and did not find 
them any more dust-producing than wood-stoves. 
We made it a rule never to allow the ash-pan to 
run oyer with ashes. Every night, when the stove 
was filled and the fire shaken down, the pan was 
taken out and emptied, and by attending to this. 
regularly it never got quite full; consequently, 
there was no littering of ashes from. it. 

If a little care is exercised in operating a coal- 
stove it will not become a nuisance. Don’t open 
the doors while you are tinkering the fire. It is 
not necessary to do so. There are poke-holes 
through which the poker can be used. The shaker 
can be used to remove the ashes from the grate. 
Manufacturers have taken pains to make stoves so 
gas- and dust-tight that there need be no incon- 
venience from either if they are used as they 
should be. 

It may not be generally known that the fine 
ashes from coal are excellent to clean nickel with. 
They should be applied with a soft cloth. They 
will not seratch the smooth sturface in the least, 
and they give quite as bright a luster as any of the 
articles for sale for this purpose. The nickel trim- 
mings of stoves should be taken off and wrappe@ 
in paper, and stored in a dry room during summer, 
to prevent their rusting. If they are left where 
flies can get on them, every fly-speck will make @ 
spot on the nickel that can never be got rid of. 

Sn 


Household Economies. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
—_ ; 
When pillowslips begin to show signs of wear, 
rip open the end seam, and fold so that the side 
seam will come in the center of the pillow. Sew 
up the end again, and your pillowslip will wear as 


long again, as the wear is now upon that part that <a 


.* 


has had but little wear heretofore. 

Wateh the tablecloths, and at the first thin 
place making its appearance, darn it carefully 
with the ravelings, saved for that purpose when 
the tablecloth was made. In this way it will look 
much better than if neglected until a hole is worn 
through, when it must be patched. 

Make earving-cloths from red-and-white checke@ 
linen toweling, fringe all aro7nd and place over 
the tablecloth at the carver’s place; also one op] 0- 
site, where the mistress sits. They help to save the 
wear of the cloth at the edge of the table. Three- 
anarters of a yard is none too long. This toweling. 
also makes good every-day napkins, cut in squares 
and hemmed. 

Make school napkins, for the children to take 
with their dinner, from bleached cotton cut in 
squares and fringed, then feather-stitch with re@ 
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qravelings from red tabling will do), and work an 
;nitial or the, name in the center. They are orna- 
ment. 1. as well as useful. 


A Serviceable Mitten. 





The following diagrams, sent by our correspond- 
ent, W. D., Maine, will prove of value to such 
housewives as find trouble in keeping the hands of 
the “men folks” covered during cold weather. In 
handling rough wood, or other objects, knitted 
mittens soon wear out. Select close, heavy woolen 
eloth, and cut it aceording to the accompanying 


Inside of Thumb 






Back of Thumb 
Front og wrist 2 





HEAVY CLOTH MITTEN. 


patterns. The pieces may then be sewed together 
on the wrong side;upon a sewing-machine or by 
hand. This, being turned right side out, will be a 
very serviceable and comfortable article, made 
at a cost of but a few cents in money and a few 
moments in time. The palm and front of the 
thumb can be made gdouble if desired, selecting a 
pliable piece of leather for the outside thickness. 
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Holder for Sewing-Utensils. 
mee Se 

This consists of two straps, one sixteen, the other 
fourteen inches long, of two-inch-wide ribbon can- 
vas, with picot edge, for which, if that cannot be 
obtained, congress canvas may be substituted. 
These straps are decorated with an embroidery in 
eross-stitch with two shades of red silk, the pat- 
‘ern of which is given in our illustration, Fig. 2. 
They are lined with either red silk or cashmere, in 
such manner that the lining 
will form an outer edge. At 
the lower ends, as seen in Fig. 
1, the scissors, needle - book, 
and a small pocket for sewing 
material are fastened. For the 
last, cut of red cashmere or 
silk one piece five and one-half 
inches high and four and one- 
quarter inches wide; cut asec- 
ond piece of the same width, 
but only four and one-half 
inches high. Round off the 
corners of one end of the 
larger piece for a lapel, one 
and one-half inches deep; 
ornament the shorter or front 
piece with a monogram; line 
} and interline both pieces, and 
sew them together. This 
makes the little pocket; a 
hook and loop serve to close 
it. The needle-book, with 
layers of white pinked flannel, 
FIG. 1. SEWING MA- is made of a piece of the same 
TERIALS AT HAND. material as the pocket and 
lining, and is five inches long and three aad three- 
quarter inches wide. Between the macerial and 
the lining a piece of card-board of corresponding 
size has to be laid. Ornament the outside of the 
little book through the middle with an embroid- 
ered strip of congress canvas to match the straps, 
and sew narrow red silk ribbons on its three sides, 
totieittogether. Tie the scissors and needle-book 
to the shorter strap with narrow silk elastic, as 
seen in Fig. 1; 








| pencil will tear the 











make a small fold in the upper | 





Take a bucket of tepid water and dip a large 
sponge in it; wring until only damp. 


edges of the straps; sew these together and cover 
them with a rosette of cashmere or silk, finished 
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FIG. 2. PATTERN OF EMBROIDERY. 


with a bow in its center. On its back sew a large 
hook to fasten the holder into the belt or apron. 
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Little Hints, But Useful. 
ORVICE SISSON. 
—— 

On nearly every grip-sack and satchel there is a | 
ring near the lock. A little wire snap put on this | 
ring will hold small packages by hooking the | 
cross-strings, as 


as 


shown in Figure 2. WN qn 


To hold a postage Me eo 
il") ed 
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stamp in a letter! 


without sticking it is 
often desirable. It 
can be done by cut- 
ting in the paper two 
parallel slits, and 
running it in. To 
open a letter at the 
flap use the back of a 
knife. A sharp in- 
strument will cut and 
anything like a lead 





envelope. I read this 
in the Writer. I have 
discovered how a 
man, young or old, 
can make good use 
of a hair-pin. Bend 
it to hook on the but- 
ton over each side- 
pocket of your pant- 
aloons and hang 
them up by this hook 
in good shape. The 
engraving (Figure 1) 
shows how it is done. 
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FIG. 1. 


A Word About Sponges. 


LAURA A. BEATTY. 
eS: 

For many purposes sponges are superior to any 
other substance on account of their peculiar struc- 
ture. No bath-room or wash-stand is complete 
without a large sponge. After this cheap and 
easily-attained luxury is once enjoyed, it would be 
hard to persuade the owner to do without it. In 
buying a sponge, always purchase of a reliable 
dealer, avoiding all tempting bargains in bleached 


HAIR-PIN HOOK. 








sponges, which have probably been used in hospi- 
tals, and for purposes not pleasant to think of. 
For the bath, choose a soft, fine-grained sponge. 
After using, a sponge should be washed and then 
rinsed in clean water and perfectly dried. A small 
piece of sponge is particularly good to wash a spot 
off of a coat, vest, or other garment, as it leaves no 








FIG. 2. 


PACKAGE HOOK. 
lint. For washing woodwork, a large, coarse 
sponge is very nice. It holds plenty of water, and 
there is less danger of splashing the wall than 
with a cloth. 

By the use of a damp sponge, a carpet may be 
perfectly freed of dust and dirt without sweeping, 
and no article need be removed from the room. ‘ 


Commenc- 





ing at one corner of the room, wipe each width of 
the carpet with the sponge, always rubbing across 
the breadth. Rinse the sponge after wiping a ° 
yard or two of thecarpet. When the fleor is about 
half gone over, renew the water in the bucket. 

A handy, economical lamp-chimney cleaner can 
be made in a few minutes by fastening a small bit 
of sponge to the end of astick. Choose a smooth, 
tough twig agfoot long; carefully split one end 
open for about an inch. Take a small piece of 
sponge and fasten it in the cleft stick with a few 
small tacks. At the other end, cut a grooved cir- 
cle, in which tie a string, leaving a loop with which 
to hang the cleaner. 5 
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Handsome Monograms. 


The monograms shown in our engraving are 
adapted for pillow-shams, napkins, or pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and may be worked in one or twe 
colors, as desired. To transfer the pattern, place 
a piece of tissue paper very smoothly over the 
monogram, and draw the lines with a lead peneil 
lightly on it; then baste the paper on the goods, 








EMBROIDERED MONOGRAMS. 

and with small running stitches outline the mon- 
ogram on the material; pull off the paper, and the 
letter may be worked as easily as if it had been 
stamped. Any one with some skill in drawing and 
a little ingenuity can easily design any letter de- 
sired by studying the general outlines of those 
given in the engravings. 





A Doctor’s Opinion of Candy. 


H. REYNOLDS, M. D. 
— 

The candy-eating habit is quite prevalent among 
children, and to a considerable extent among 
older persons. It is not a harmless indulgence, as 
many seem to think. It is a cause of much ill- 
health among children, and the predisposing 
cause of many acute attacks of disease of various, 
kinds. Much dyspepsia, indigestion, and many 
bilious attacks are directly or indirectly due te 
candy-eating. Candy produces a condition of the 
stomach which is very unfavorable to the patient 
when attacked by severe disease. Most of the 
candy sold nowadays contains a considerable pro- 
portion of glucose, a kind of sugar made from 
starch, and which more easily ferments, or sours 
in the stomach, than does cane-sugar. An excess 
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of sugar of any kind in the stomach tends to fer- 
ment, becomes sour, sometimes intensely sour, so 
as to produce great irritation of the stomach, re- 
sulting in a catarrhal condition, bilious attacks, 
and other derangements of the digestive organs. 
It is acommon practice among children to run to 
the candy-store with all the pennies they can 
get, and spend them for candy and nuts. Eating 
nuts along with the candy renders i@ still more in- 
jurious, as the nuts are hard to digest. Peanut and 
cocoanut candy is especially a hurtful compound, 
and all prudent parents should forbid their chil- 
dren eating it. Some of the candy is colored 
with substances which are injurious and adulter- 
ated with a kind of white clay, rendering it still 
more objectionable. A child who is in the habit of 
eating much candy, and has thus brought its 
stomach into an irritable condition, takes cold 
from a very slight exposure, and is easily made 
sick by a slight indiscretion in its diet, resulting 
in a severe attack of vomiting, diarrhoea, or febrile 
disturbance. Much of the sickness among children 
may be traced to this cause. 


Youthful Fashions. 


Tiny dots of girls, who have just discarded the 
white slips of babyhood, are now put into warm- 
hued, soft woolen frocks, which are made very 
simply with a straight, gathered skirt that falls 
to the ankles and is sewed to a high, round, short 
waist, that has feather-stitched tucks down the 
middle. A sash of the material is tied in the back 
and the sleeves are full. Very dressy cashmere 
gowns for these little girls, however, have low, 
full waists, short, high, puffed sleeves, and are 
worn over pointed, white muslin guimpes, while 
inch-wide velvet ribbon is used as trimming. 
Sleeves are the most original parts of children’s 
dresses this season, and are most elaborate with 
puffs, tucks, decorations of ribbon, or combinations 
ef two or three fabrics. Even on school frocks the 
sleeves are in mutton-leg shape or else have a full 
Empire puff around the arm-hole. The bodices, 
however, are plain round waists, but toned behind, 
and may or may not have velvet collar and cuffs, 
and an inlaid square or point of the same rich ma- 
terial. The skirts should consist of two or three 
breadths of double-width goods, be sewed to the 
waist and fall half way below the knees. 

For misses in their early teens, the Directoire 
and Empire styles are still very popular, the full 
vests, voluminous sleeves, and lapped or jacket 
fronts being particularly becoming to undeveloped 
figures. A good adaptation of these is a plain 
skirt trimmed with rows of ribbon or a loosely- 
knotted sash ; the bodice joined to the skirt with- 
eut a belt and the folds of the simulated Empire 
sash crossing the front and ending beneath a1 vf 
jacket, which has velvet revers and is tacked down 
te the waist at the top and stitched in with it in 
the side and shoulder seams. 

Plaid materials, bordered wools, and thick twilled 
stuffs make excellent everyday dresses for the 
elder girls, while for church and promenade we 
should recommend the handsome, smooth-faced 
cloths, decorated with braiding or passementerie. 
The back of cloth basques is made to fit smoothly 
and tospring out at the waist line, but the fronts 
are full and lapped over a V of passementerie or 
else have a square Eton jacket opening over a 
blouse of silk or lighter cloth. The braiding forms 
vandykes across the foot of the skirt, and is placed 
at the top of the waist, sometimes in the shape of 
a yoke. 

Children’s outside wrappings are generally long, 
and the “Connemara” cloak, either gathered or 
plaited to a short yoke, is still the popular, useful 
garment for maidens of eight and ten. Much 
handsomer, though, are the coats of dark red, 
green, or brown cloth made with a long, plaited 
skirt and shoulder cape, and trimmed with black 
eord passementerie, or black Astrachan. Striped 
eloths, also, form neat little cloaks, with a plaited 
eape falling over a plain waist and full sleeves, 
and relieved by collar and cuffs of dark velvet or 
fur. Younger lassies toddle out in bewitching lit- 
tle wraps and hats to match, made of cashmere, 
‘warmly wadded. An ample skirt, plaited to a 
long waist, reaches to the tiny feet, and a deep 
eollar or cape covers the little shoulders, while the 
sleeves are full mutton-legs, and often of velvet, 
high above the arm-hole, and wrinkled round the 
arms. Cashmere embroidery,with scalloped edges, 





white lamb’s-wool, and the long fleece of the man- | 


darin lamb, are all suitable trimmings. 





Misses wear long, princesse redingotes of smooth 
cloth, fitted in the back but with loose fronts 
lapped to the left side, and a fur collar and border 
following the lap of the waist. The sleeves are 
tight or full, as is most becoming, and are particu- 
larly stylish when formed of velvet somewhat 
darker than the cloth. Checked school ulsters are 
perfectly plain, double-breasted, and fastened 
with large, smoked-pear] buttons. 

The fashionable furs for young people are seal- 
skin, Persian lamb, and gray krimmer, and these 
are made up into short walking-jackets, muffs, col- 
lars, boas, and shoulder capes. Very tiny girls 
also have little capes and muffs of the soft, pretty 
gray chinchilla. 

As mentioned last month, the Tonkin hat is a fa- 
vorite for wee women, and rosettes of ribbon are 
used as garniture, as well as those of feathers. 
Small bonnets and caps to match the outside gar- 
ment are also in vogue. Plaid Tam O’Shanters 
cover many curly heads on their way to school, 
and hats that display large velvet crowns and re- 
semble students’ caps are seen alike on misses, 
small girls, and young infants out for an airing. 
Dressy hats, however, are large, and the smaller 
the wearer the larger the hat. These are either of 
felt or velvet, and have low crowns, and projecting 
or cocked-up brims. They are trimmed with rows 
of narrow velvet ribbon, or with rosettes of con- 
trasting colors, and, eccasionally, have a bird or 
feather ornament perched on one side. 

Little boys look very neat and stylish in a waist 
and kilt of plaid wool, with a jacket of plain cloth, 
velvet, or velveteen. The short skirt, falling just 
below the knees, is kilt-plaited, except directly in 
front, where a broad box-plait is laid. The lower 
edge is simply hemmed and the top is finished 
with a belt, beneath which is placed a waistband 
with button-holes worked in it. The waist is fitted 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, and fastens 
straight up in front to the throat. The jaunty lit- 
tle jacket is well adjusted to the figure, and the 
fronts &re rounded in Spanish style. At the neck 
is a rolling collar, above which shows one of linen. 
The cuffs on the coat-sleeves are outlined with 
braid, and a row of the braid also edges the jacket 
and collar. A fringed sash of surah silk is tied 
loosely around the waist and knotted a trifle to the 
left side; while a velvet jockey-cap completes this 
smart little costume. Many of our small men, too, 
look like “jolly tars,” in wide trousers, shaped in 
true sailor fashion, flaring at the ankle. The jack- 
et is double-breasted, with loosely-fitting fronts, 
and two rows of buttons on the lap. The back is 
fitted by three well-curved seams and the neck is 
finished by a square sailor collar, bordered with 
braid. This suit is prettiest made of dark-green or 
navy-blue flannel, trimmed with white or gilt 
braid, and with it a sailor hat, simply banded, is 
most appropriate. 

Older lads have reefer jackets and knee-breeches 
of plain cloth or velvet decorated with braid, and 
with a chevron sometimes applied above the el- 
bow of each sleeve, or, if they have arrived at the 
dignity of long trousers, choose plain suits of chev- 
iot, corkscrew, or diagonals, ornamented only 
with rows of machine stitching and bone or cov- 
ered buttons. Derbys and toboggan caps are the 
popular hats for these little masters. 


Leaves from a Housekeeper’s Note-Book. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 
—— 


The prettiest braided rug I have ever seen was 
sewed in bright, shaded stripes, three of green, 
and two of searlet, shading from light to dark, the 
stripes alternating, until the narrow braids, sewed 
lengthwise, formed a mat one and a half yards 
long and one yard wide, the ends of each braid 
being cut and neatly-turned and secured on the 
under side. About this rug was sewed, round and 
round, ten or twelve wider braids, shading from 
light to darkest brown. 

Paint, soiled with heavy pencil-marks, obstinate 
fly tracks, ink blots, and sun-burned tracks of 
greasy fingers, can be cleansed by rubbing the 
spots with Bristol brick. It removes the dirt with- 
out starting the paint. 

Those who cannot endure the choke and scratch 


| of starchy linen collars for every-day wear, and 


who have depended on bits of old lace and limp 


| muslin or cheap ruching for their print working- 


dresses, should try fine linen-lace edging for soft 


| white frills for the easily-rasped and tertured 


neck. A twelve-yard card of the edging, one and 
a half inches wide, can be bought for thirty cents. 











Cut it into yard lengths, hemming the ends, 
plait the strips as wanted for necks of ino: 
dresses. They are easily laundried, and each of 
the linen-lace ruffles will outlast a dozen readily. 
soiled and unwashable ruches. ee 

Floss silk embroideries, on strips of white flanne} 
from two to six inches wide, can be bought fora _ 
trifle over the cost of the material required to 
work the patterns. Such embroideries are very: 
convenient and useful in lengthening the gtowing — 
little girls’ white flannel skirts, or to trim dainty 
blankets and petticoats in preparation for the new 
baby. 

Children readily acquire the disagreeable habit 
of saying “What?” or “What, ma’am?” after 
nearly every question or remark addressed them, 
notwithstanding they hear and comprehend what 
is said to them. The quickest and surest way to. 
correct this fault is never to repeat a sentence, 
The impressive silence and meaning glance fol- 
lowing such needless interrogations embarrass 
the little people, and they soon learn to overcome 
the habit. 

a 


Seasonable Recipes. 
—__ 

Casserole of Rice.—This is one of the simplest 
and most sightly ways of disposing of cold poultry 
or game, and will therefore be an acceptable re- 
cipe to the housekeeper at holiday times. Makea 
pint of broth from the bones of your chicken, or 
from a part of the carcass of the turkey; wash a 
cup of rice and cook it in this broth until the riee 
is soft and the broth entirely absorbed. Mash the 
rice well with a wooden spoon or spatula, and 
mix with it two beaten eggs, a gill of milk, a little 
salt and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Stir 
and beat well in the saucepan until it leaves the 
sides of the saucepan and sticks together. Butter 


_a easserole mold, which is merédly a tin without a 


bottom, stand it on a buttered baking sheet, and 


| press the rice in it, leaving a hole or well in the 
| center. 
| easserole mold should be lifted off; brush over the 

| rice with beaten egg, and brown in a quick oven, _ 


Let this stand until it is cold, when the 


Fill with poultry or game prepared as follows‘ 


| Cut off a quantity of meat from the bones, in as 
| neat and shapely pieces, of any size, as possible. 


Make a stock with the bones and gravy (no stuff- 
ing), thicken it with butter and flour until of the 


| consistency of triple cream, lay in the meat, let it 


get hot, and fill the hole in the center of the rice* 
with this just before sending to table. Potatoes 

may be used instead of the rice, and it is especially 

fine filled with stewed sweetbreads in either a 

white or brown sauce. 

Baked Calf’s Heart is a very cheap and economi- 
cal dish, and savors strongly of venison. Wash 
the heart well in cold water, letting it stand half 
an hour in the second water. Remove the tubes, 
and fill the spaces with a stuffing made of bread 
crumbs, melted butter, salt and’ pepper. Press 
this well down, and skewer the holes, or sew them 
together. Stand it point down in a saucepan of 
such a size that the largest part of the heart will 
fit in snugly and keep it from falling over. Cover 
two-thirds with water, and simmer so gently that 
the water will not boil over the top of the heart, 
and thus soften the stuffing. Cook for one hou 
then lay it in a baking pan, and bake a nice brown, 
basting with butter. Make a sauce by thickening i 
the gravy in the pan, and some of the water in 
which it was boiled, with flour and seasoning to 
taste. Serve some sour jelly with it. 

Doughnuts.—This is the old-fashioned recipe for 
the doughnuts of our grandmothers. Bring two 
eups of milk to the boiling point, remove from the 
fire, add two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
when lukewarm, stir in one gill of yeast. If you 
have home-made yeast, so much the better; if you 
have not, dissolve half of a two-cent cake of com- 
pressed yeast in a gill of lukewarm water. Add 
enough sifted flour to make a soft batter, cover. 
and stand in a warm place over night. Next 
morning beat three eggs until very light with @ 
small cup of sugar; stir into the batter, and knea@ 
in enough flour to make a soft dough. It should 
be just as soft’as it can be handled, and by ne 
means as stiff as bread. Cover again, and when 
very light turn out onto a floured pastry board and’ 
roll into a thin sheet, cut in pieces and mold into 
little round balls. “Dust a cloth lightly with flour, 
lay the doughnuts on this, and let them stand half 
an hour. Then fry in a deep kettle of very hot 
fat, dropping them in with the side that was up ~ 
on the table down in the fat, as the crust that’ 
forms on them prevents them from rising if- 
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~ @ropped in with this crust on top. In turning 
them over, put the fork or spatula under them, 
- and do not pierce them. Drain on a sieve. 

Fried Chicken with Oysters.—This makes a de- 
lightful supper dish for company. Joint a young 
fowl as for fricasseeing. Sprinkle with salt and 
roll in flour; have ready a frying-pan with at 
least four tablespoonfuls of very hot drippings (do 
not use lard), put in the chicken, and fry until 
brown and cooked through. Lay the pieces neatly 
on a hot dish, pour all the fat from the pan; throw 
in a pint of large oysters that have been thor- 
oughly drained from their liquor, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, half a cup of rich cream, and a sea- 
soning of salt and pepper. As soon as the least 
signs of boiling are seen, pour over the chicken, 
which shorld have a small square. of toast laid 
under each separate joint. 


An Alligator Hunt. 


CHARLES H. COE. 
— 

During a residence of nearly fifteen years in 
Florida, I never heard of a person receiving an in- 
jury from an alligator. While surveying and hunt- 
ing in that State, I have frequently waded in 
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killed the head is removed and buried in the 
ground. In a few weeks the teeth can be easily 
extracted. After being soaked in a solution of 
muriatic acid and water, to soften the outside, 
they are scraped and polished and fashioned into 
various articles of jewelry. 

When I first went to Southern Florida I had a 
great desire to kill an alligator. One day I was 
out exploring a cypress swamp. It was in the dry 
season of the year, and the swamp was without 
water, except in a round ‘“sinkhole,”’ almost fif- 
teen feet in diameter, situated near the middle, 
which was full of a black semi-liquid. Remem- 
bering what I had read in one of Captain Mayne 
Reid’s books, about calling alligators within gun- 
shot, I resolved to try the experiment, The book 
said that the young of alligators made a noise like 
the whining of a young dog or puppy, and that by 
imitating this noise the old ones could be called up. 

In the swamp referred to above, a large, dead 
cypress tree had been partially blown down, the 
top lodging in the lower branches of another 
tree, on the opposite side of the pool of water, and 
about twenty feet above it. Iclimbed up on this 
tree, and gradually worked my way up until I was 
nearly over the water. I at once commenced to 
make the whining noise, stopping at intervals. I 








which was considerably over a foot long. Leaving 
the tree with as little noise as possible, I leftthe 
swamp and hurried home, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. I got my gun and loaded it with — 
buckshot. I also took a fish-spear and a coil’of — 
rope. With these Isoon reached theswamp. 

Leaving the spear and rope at the foot of the 
leaning tree, I crept, gun in hand, up its sloping 
trunk, until my former position was reached. 
When firmly seated, I re-commenced the whining ~ 
noise. Almost immediately the eyes again ap- 
peared, followed as before by the rest of the head. 
One eye was toward me, and I took careful aim at — 
it and fired. The ’gator threw almost its entire. 
body out of water, turning a somersault, and caus-_ 
ing the water to rise in splashes at least ten 
feet above the surface. It soon quieted down, 
and fortunately presented the other eye to my 
aim, at which I emptied the other barrel. Witha 
mighty leap the ’gator entirely left the water, and 
fell with its white belly upturned, remaining mo- 
tionless in that position. Giving aloud hurrah, i 
quickly descended the tree, and jabbing my spear 
into the ’gator’s tail hauled it partially out of the 
water. I managed to get the head where I could 
slip a noose of the rope over it, and drew it out on 
the land. It was a large one, being nearly nine 
feet in length, and an ugly-looking thing, you may 
be sure. 

Next came the task of getting my “ game” home. 
This was not as difficult as one would suppose, the 
under side of the reptile being very smooth and 


} composed of plates overlapping each other as in a 


snake. By dragging it head foremost I managed 
it, but it was all I cared to pull. 

Without thinking, I tied the rope to a corner post 
of the house, and soon after was called in to din- 
ner. While we were eating, we heard a noise as if 
something was thrashing around. I went out, and 
there, tomy great surprise, was the alligator walk- 
ing around and trying to break loose from its fast- 
enings. I thought my two shots, in the most vital 
part of its body, had killed it outright. To end its 
struggles we at once severed the head from the 
body. I still have the head of this alligator among 
my Florida specimens. 

A short time after the above occurrence, I was 
walking through some thick palmettoes bordering 
a cypress swamp, and came across a curious, coni- 
cal pile of earth and sticks; it. was about three feet 
in height and the same in diameter at its base. I 
dug into it at once, believing it to be an alligator’s 


j hest, and unearthed twenty eggs. They were pure 
1 white, and about the size of goose eggs, but some- 


jj, what different in shape, both ends being rounded 





WAITING FOR THE ’GATOR TO RISE. 


swamps, where the water was up to my waist, and 
where I knew there were alligators. To some this 
would seem a dangerous proceeding, but it would 
not be so considered by an old resident; in fact, no 


-ene but a tenderfoot is afraid of being attacked by 


the reptile, unless it is confined in close quarters. 
In the water an alligator is as swift as a fish, but 
en the land its movements are slow and clumsy. 
During seasons of drought many of the swamps 
ary up entirely. At such times it is quite common 
to see an alligator slowly crawling from one swamp 


’ to another, in search of water; for while it will 


live for months at a time without water,—or food 
either, for that matter,—it must have it in order to 
thrive. When one is encountered on these over- 
land trips, it is dangerous to approach too near, as 
it can strike very powerful blows with its tail, and 
upset the largest man _by knocking his feet from 
under him. If molested it flies into a rage, and 
makes a loud, hissing noise. 

The habitat of the alligator is that portion of the 
Bnited States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The State of Florida has a large area in swamps, 
rivers and estuaries, and it is there where untold 
Bumbers of them can be found, especially in the 
southern portion of the peninsula; indeed, that 
State can undoubtedly claim the banner in this 


* Yespect. 


The alligator is now systematically hunted for 
its hide and teeth. The leather made from it is 
Very durable and quite ornamental. The portions 


_ Maed are the sides and under parts, the back being 


Worthless from its bony nature. When a’gator is 





soon had the satis- 

faction of seeing two 

round, black objects 

cautiously raised 

above the surface of the water, which 

I knew to be the bony coverings 

formed over the eyes of an alligator 

for their protection. I remained per- 

fectly still, and the whole eye, on 

each side of the head, gradually ap- 

peared, also the end of the nose, a bony protuber- 
ance above the upper jaw, and about two inches 
from the end of the same in good-sized specimens. 
The eyes, and tip end of the nose, or breathing ori- 
fices, are the only parts of an alligator one can see 
when they first rise to the surface, for they are 
very shy and do not wish to expose more of their 
body than is necessary to take a good look around 
and see if the coast is clear. In this instance the 
*gator seemed to think it had nothing to fear, for I 
had kept quiet on the first signs of its rising, and 
then, being so high above it, I was out of its range 
of vision. So it rose higher and exposed its whole 
head. The eyes seemed to be bursting from their 
sockets, and resembled the large, full eyes of a 
young calf. It stared around, seemingly greatly 
astonished at not seeing anything to account for 
the noise. 

Wishing to see how it would act, I made a slight 
noise on the tree-trunk, that caused it to slowly 
and silently sink out of sight# Now, thought I, is a 
good chance to kill an alligator. I knew it was a 
good-sized one, by the appearance of its head, 
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A SUCCESSFUL SHOT. 

alike. Wishing to see if they would hatch out, I 
carried them home and placed them ina pile of 
earth and sticks resembling the genuine nest. 
Around it, I built a pen of boards, so the young 
could not get away should the eggs hatch. Inside 
the pena trough containing water was placed, 
sunk level with the ground. 

One morning, about three weeks after, Ivisited 
the nest and was pleased to hear a number of small 
voices; there on the top of the nest, and in the 
trough of water, were several little ’gators, not 
over five inches in length. Nearly all the eggs 
were finely hatched out. 

I kept the little fellows about a year, and became 
quite attached to them. I could take them in my 
hands and caress them without resistance on their 
part; in fact, they seemed to like it. When I went 
out to see them after having been absent some 
time, they would come crawling up to the side of 
the pen at my call. I never knew them to eata 
particle of anything during the time that I kept 
them. I finally put them in a swamp to shift for 
themselves. 
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Saved by a Shovel. 


HENRY 0. JACKSON. 
i 

It was a wild January night. The snow was fly- 
ing thick and fast, and the wind went whistling 
round the corners of the old Mason farm-house, 
rattling the blinds and doors in a way which 
seemed to say, “Let me in, or I’ll break through.” 
Indeed, it carried out its seeming threat, for bang! 
went one of the blinds against the side of the 
house, causing the occupants of the room, a group 
of boys and girls, to exclaim, “ What's that?” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, children; it’s only one of the 
blinds blown down,” said Mr. Mason, who entered 
the room at that moment. “I'll soon fix it up 
again,” and he put on his cap and mits and went 
out in the storm. 

It had been Gracie Mason’s birthday, and she 
had invited some of her school friends to spend 
the day with her. The party had intended to 
break up before dark; but by noon snow began to 
fall heavily, and now a regular blizzard was rag- 
ing without, so that it was impossible for the 
younger ones who lived at a distance to get home. 
Motherly Mrs. Mason would not let them attempt 
to face the storm, but insisted on their remaining 
over night, or until some one came for them. They 
were now gathered around the old-fashioned 
hearth,—which is so uncommon, in our modern 
farm-houses,—playing games, and roasting chest- 
nuts and apples by wholesale. 

“Whew! but it’s an awful night out,” exclaimed 
Mr. Mason, returning with a log of wood to replen- 
ish the fire. 

After poking the hot coals and placing the log to 
his satisfaction, he drew up his arm-chair and 
seated himself amongst the juveniles. 

“Ten cents to the one that will teil me what this 
is the skin of,” he said, pointing to a worn, grey- 
ish hide at his feet. 

“Fox!” “Deer!” “Polecat!” “ Wolf!” “Dog!” 
chimed in each one eagerly. 

“Teddy has it,” said Mr. Mason, drawing a dime 
from his pocket and handing it to him. “It’s a 
wolf-skin, or rather was one originally, but it’s so 
old and worn, I don’t wonder you were not able to 
guess better.” 

“Did you shoot the wolf, Uncle John?” asked 
the winner of the prize. 

“No; but I killed his mate, and a tough time I 
had doing it,too. I’ve the scar on my leg yet 
where he bit me.” 

“How?” “Where?” “When was it?” ques- 
tioned two or three of the now interested group. 

“Well, I’ll tell you about it right from the begin- 
ning,” said Mr. Mason, thrusting his hands in his 
pockets. “It was just such a stormy night as this, 
some twenty years or more ago, that I was sitting 
in this very room reading, or rather dozing over a 
newspaper. The winter was very severe that year; 
in fact, it stormed almost every day throtgh the 
months of January and February. 

“We were having a good deal of sickness in the 
house. Mother had been ailing all winter, but she 
thought doctors were a humbug, and doctored her- 
self with thoroughwort and other herbs, but with 
very little effect, for she seemed steadily to grow 
worse. Father, too, was troubled with chronic 
rheumatism and did not ‘get around’ much all 
that winter. I was taking it easy here, as I was 
saying, when my father entered the room. ‘John, 
said he, ‘your mother has been taken with one of 
those bad spells again, and I’m going for the doc- 
tor, whether she likes it or not. Hitch Prince to 
the cutter and I’ ll start before the roads get en- 
tirely blocked up.’ 

“* All right, father, said I, ‘1’ll hitch up and go, 
instead, for you mustn’t go out to-night with your 
rheumatism.’ 

“Father made no objection; in fact, I knew he 
wanted me to go; but he was a man who would 
not ask a favor if he cculd possibly do what he 
wanted himself. So I drank a cup of hot coffee, 
and prepared myself for the twelve-mile drive to 
Sussex, which was then the nearest point where 
medical assistance could be had. 





| my reach. 
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“<You had better take the shovel with you, 
John, for you’ll need it if it keeps on drifting like 
this,’ said father, as I left the house to go down to 
the barn. ‘And go by the old wood road, for it’s 
not likely to ‘be drifted as much as the other,’ he 
called from the doorway. 

‘*Well, I harnessed Prince, our best road-horse, 
to the cutter, or light box-sleigh, and started. My! 
but what a night that was,—snowing, blowing, and 
drifting terrifically. 

“TI took father’s advice and went by the old wood 
road, which branched off about three miles above 
the main road. Traces of it can still be seen where 
it used to run, but the country through which it 
passed has long since been settled, and the woods 
thinned and cleared out. The roads were all very 
rough then, and were mostly skirted by woods. 
This branch road wound for three miles through 
quite an extensive forest, and cut off an angle of a 
mile or so in going to Sussex; but it was used very 
little, on account of its being rougher and more 
hilly than the other roads. 

“It was after nine o’clock when I left home, and 
after floundering through the snow for over an 
hour, I came to the branch road, which was more 
sheltered from the wind, but even this was drifted 
badly in places; and I had to go slowly and pick 
my way, for the road was very narrow and full of 
stumps. 

‘When I struck the main road again the ‘ going’ 
was a little better; but it was after two o’clock in 
the morning when I reached the doctor’s office. 
The doctor had been called away, but was soon 
expected back; soI left word for him to come as 
soon as possible, and started for home. 

“It had now ceased snowing and the storm 
seemed to be breaking up. The moon shone out 
now and then through the rifts in the clouds. My 
tracks, however, were almost entirely drifted over, 
for the wind still kept up, and it was growing 
colder. 

“I jogged on, and had gone as far as the wood 
road when I was startled by a distant howling, 
coming from the woods. Prince pricked up his 
ears, snorted, and seemed stubborn about continu- 
ing our journey, but I touched him up with the 
whip. I knew that the howling came from wolves, 
but was not frightened, for I had often heard them 
before. I had never seen one, however, nor heard 
of any one being injured by them hereabouts; and 
I knew that wolves are too cowardly to attack any 
one unless they are in a pack, or literally starving 
to death. But as the noise of these brutes grew 
nearer and nearer I must say I became a little ner- 
vous, for I thought a pack of them were after me. 
Prince was nervous, too, and kept increasing his 
speed until he was going at quite a good rate, con- 
sidering the depth of the snow. 

“I had probably traveled about one-third of the 
branch road, when their savage noise becaine so 
near that I turned round, just in time to see three 
dusky shadows bound out from the woods into the 
road, about fifty rods back of me. I instantly re- 
alized that these hungry brutes meant business, 
and that they would soon be upon me; so I lashed 
Prince into a run, although he was already sweat- 
ing and foaming through his exertion and excite- 
ment. But I immediately saw that it was useless 
for me to try and outrace them, and that I must do 
something else to defend myself. 

“The bloodthirsty animals were now within thir- 
ty yards of me. I could see their eyes glisten, and 
they were frothing at the mouth like mad dogs. 

“Thinking to keep them back for a time, I threw 
out my robe. Two of the ravenous creatures 
stopped to devour it, but the third kept on pursu- 
ing me. In asecond or so he was right at the back 
of the sleigh, and I saw that in another instant he 
would be right in the box, if Idid not do some- 
thing to prevent him. 

“TI threw the reins over the dashboard and 
grabbed my shovel, which was the only weapon I 
had, and, standing in front of the seat with my 
back to the horse, I determined to knock the per- 
sistent brute down the moment he came within 
He did make a spring, and actually 
caught hold of the back of the sleigh with his 
forefeet. I raised the shovel and aimed a blow at 
his head, but being behind the seat I could hardly 
reach far enough, and only succeeded in hitting 
him with the very end of it, which only aggravated 
him the more, but made him lose his hold on the 
box. Prince, meanwhile, had kept up his speed, 
and was going through a very narrow part of the 
road which was drifted badly. 

“Allof a sudden, ‘bump!’ went the sleigh against 
astump, and the first thing I knew I found myself 





in a huge drift, from which I had barely tir 
extricate myself before I felt the sharp teeth 
the wolf in my leg just above the ankle. ; 

“Ugh! it makes me shudder even now, 
can almost feel the dreadful sensation which i 
crept through me. I thought everything was over 
with me, but I still had hold of the shovel. With 
all my might I swung it around and hit the wolfa _ 
blow with the solid part of it this time, right be- 
tween the eyes.. The blow stunned the animat 
and made him let go my leg, and before he had 
time to revive I cleft his skull with two more 
sturdy blows. 


“Hardly had I done this when I heard the howl. _ 
| ing of the other two wolves. I made sure they 


were after me again, and not wishing to have any 
more hand-to-hand encounters, I clambered inte 
the branches of a low scrub-oak, a few yards dis- 
tant. When they came up and found that I was 
out of their reach, the carnivorous brutes smelled 
the carcass of their dead companion, and set te 
work to devour it. ‘ 
“As I sat in the tree I ripped open the seam of my 
trousers-leg, and bound up the wound the wolf had 


b 


made as best I could with my neckerchief. It bled ie 


profusely but did not pain me then, perhaps be- 
cause I was benumbed with the cold. 

“T made up my mind that I should have to re- 
main in the tree for at least an hour and a half, if 
I waited until father came to my assistance, ag { 
knew he would as soon as Prince reached home 
without me. But I had not been treed more than 
ten or fifteen minutes before I heard the tinkling 
of sleigh-bells, and soon discerned some one com: 
ing toward me. I surmised in a minute that it 
must be the doctor, and I was right. I called out 
to him to be on the alert, and when he came near 


the wolves they did not seem to know whetherte ~ 


leave their horrid feast and start for the woods, or 
to try their teeth on him. Not being half satisfied, 
and being disturbed, they concluded to do the lat- 
ter and bolted for the doctor. But he had heard 
me call, for he instantly whipped out a revolver’ 


and fired twice at the nearest one, which rolled — & 


over in the snow fatally wounded. The other say- 
age brute now turned and fled, the doctor letting — 
off two charges at him as he disappeared in the | 
woods. 

“Well, that ended my adventure, children. Tf 
have always been very thankful that the weather 
was such as it was that night, for if it had not been 
snowing and drifting I would not have taken the 
shovel with me, and nothing in the world could — 
have saved my life if I had not had it when I 
was thrown out of the sleigh. 

“TI got down from the tree and continued home 
with the doctor. Stopping at the first farm-house 
we came to, he burnt my wound with caustic, and’ 
bandaged it up. He told me that he had starteé 
from Sussex about fifteen or twenty minutes after 
I left, intending to take advantage of my tracks. 

“We met father about a mile from home. He ha@ — 
started out to search for me after Prince got back, 
as I thought he would do. 

“This is the skin of the wolf the doctor shot; the 
one I killed was torn too badly to be of any use. 

“T carried a revolver with me for over ten years 
after that, but I never had a chance to fire it ata 
wolf.” 
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How the Boys Voted. 


— 4 

A host of boys, from the Atlantic coast to the. 
Pacific, have taken the opportunity offered in the 
October number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS® ~ 
to inform us what occupations they intend to follow, _ 
and the connected facts, in response to our ques- 
tions, which were as follows: 

1. What occeupation do you intend to follow ? 

2. Your reasons, in a few words. 

3. What course of study or preparation are you 
taking, and do you intend_to take, to fit yourself 
for your life-work ? 

4. Do your parents approve of your choice? i 
not, why not.? 

5. Your present age, in years. 

It is a pleasure to announce that more than fifty 
per cent of the boys declare in favor of farming. 
In assigning the reasons for this choice, there is a 
striking unanimity in regarding agriculture as the 





most healthful of occupations. Many speak of this © 


feature first. A fifteen-years-old farmer in Ne- 
braska sums up his reasons in five words: “It is 
the most independent.” He knows what he is 
talking about. The independence of farm life is 
greater than that of other kinds of labor whereby — 
men earn their daily bread. “There is money im — 
it” (a frequent reply) is as sententious as it is true. 
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AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. 








which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST boys are ex- 
pecting to follow are, steam-engineering, railroad- 
ing (in offices and as train-men), book-keeping, 
various branches of trade, and the so-called pro- 
fessions. From the tone of the letters, of which 
we have room to print but a very tew, it is evi- 
dent that there is no lack of an appreciation of 
education. One and all are animated by the pur- 
pose of getting the best within their means forthe 
occupation in view. 
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Counting the Raindrops. 
ELLEN T. SULLIVAN. 
Sac 

“Oh, dearie, dearie me! another Double D!” 
said little Helen Howard to her teacher, one rainy 
morning. 

“Why, Helen,” answered Miss White, ‘“‘I shall 
not have to make rhymes for you much longer if 
you are going to make them for yourself in this 
way.” 

Helen laughed, and said, “I was wishing you 
would write us something in rhyme to-day, be- 
cause it’s just dreadful to have one Double D after 
another; and, if we all work ever so hard, won’t 
you, please, do it? And let it be all about the 
rain, and about ourselves, and about what will 
happen to-day, and—nothing else.” 

“Well,” laughed Miss White, ‘that will be quite 
enough, Helen; for no one can tell what may hap- 
pen,in a school-room in one day—a Double-D day, 
too!” 

«It’s a Double Double-D day, to-day ; for it’s just 
as bad as yesterday,” said Harry Bright. 

Helen and Harry, and many more bright-eyed 
boys and girls, lived in a pretty town called Sea- 
view. The school which they attended was so 
shut in by other buildings that, on rainy days, the 
school-room was dark and dreary; so the children 
ealled rainy days “ Double-D days.” Miss White 
and the children used to try to make sunshine for 
themselves on those days; so Miss White said to 
her scholars on that rainy morning: “If you will 
make a bargain with me to doas Helen says—work 
well—and, if you will write for me, this morning, 
about the rain, telling where it comes from, and 
where it goes to, and what it does on the way, I will 
do what Helen has asked.” 

The bargain was made. The children did their 
part like little men and women; and perhaps other 
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Let me whisper in your ear, 

So that no one else shall hear: 

Perhaps some children in the moon 

Called their examples right too soon, 

And, when they found their work was bad, 
And saw they did not rightly add, 

They all so hard began to cry 

Their tears came dripping from the sky! 


Now, Lucy, count the drops of rain,— 
They travel on a lightning train. 

Their numbers you must quickly say— 
For lazy counting they won’t stay. 

See how they run and rush, and hurry! 
Helter, skelter! hurry, skurry! 

Your eyes must be so quick to see, 
Your tongue must very nimble be, 

If you would count the raindrops right, 
For they’re so quickly lost to sight. 
Here they come, by scores and dozens, 
Parents, children, aunts, and cousins! 
Such big raindrop families, 

Falling on the leafless trees, 

Pattering on all the roofs 

Like Santa Claus’ eight reindeers’ hoofs 
When he comes, on Christmas eve, 
Gifts for girls and boys to leave. 


Now, thicker, faster, down they come! 

Millions of raindrops from their home 

In the Cloudland, up so high. 

Do you think the raindrops die 

When down to the earth they fall? 
“Yes,” you say? Oh, not atall! 

Watch them closely, and you’ll see 

They’re very fond of company. 

They run together in a band 

When they safely reach the land. 

They do not like alone to stay; 

They never say, “ You shall not play.” 

Each little drop says to the other, 
“‘Come, sister, quick! Run, hurry, brother! 

The more the merrier,” they say,— 
“There’s better sport where many play.” 

Billions and trillions join the sport, 

And not one baby drop is hurt. 


“Oh, if Iam to count to billions, 

And then add on till I reach trillions, 

I'll give up counting drops of rain. 

I'll watch them splash the window-pane, 
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FIG. 1. OUTLI 


boys and girls will like as well as they did the lines 
which Miss White read to them that afternoon. 
Here they are, just as the children in Seaview 
heard them on that ‘“ Double Double-D day ”’: 
COUNTING THE RAINDROPS. 

Rain! rain! rain! coming from the sky,— 

Drip, drip, drip, on children passing by. 

Can you count the raindrops, Carrie, 

If upon the way you tarry ? 

“No, indeed!” you say; “not I.” 
Well, Lucy, then, suppose you try,— 
Mind, if yeu can’t, you must not cry. 


NE OF JUMBO. 


Or chase each other in a puddle, 

But my small brain ’twould sorely muddle 
If I should try to count them all, 

So fast they come, so thick they fall.” 

This Lucy says, and all agree, 

As, by their faces, I can see. 


So, drip, drip, raindrops, from the sky, 
Run! run! children, passing by. 

Do not paddle in the pool; 

Hurry! you’ll be late for school. 

Can you run between the drops ? 





See, how heedless Harry stops! 





Hurry, Harry! There, ’tis well! 
Two o’clock,—James, strike the bell. 
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A Jumbo Party. 
EVA M. NILES. 

We have had the Donkey party, and enjoyed it 
hugely; now for the Jumbo party. If you Possess. 
the skill to draw an elephant free hand, you wilh 
not need the assistance of Fig. 1. You will observe. 
that the space is marked off into squares, the. 
length of the elephant being drawn inside of eight 
squares, while his height is included within gix 
squares. To draw an elephant ten times as large. 
as the one pictured, first work off a space ten 





FIG. 2. JUMBO REPAIRED. 


times as large as that illustrated and divide it inte 
squares, making eighty squares on the length and 
sixty on the width of it. Then estimate the in- 
creased size of each portion of the animal, remem-- 
bering that the length which is now bounded by — 
one square will be extended through ten squares, 
and proceed to draw. You can mark the squares 
on heavy, light-colored mapping-paper; over this 
spread your drawing-paper. For the drawing use 
a heavy pencil, a crayon, or charcoal. 

Jumbo’s trunk must be cut off before his friends 
arrive. It must be cut off just below the tusk, as 
shown in Fig. 2, and then as many trunks as there 
are to be guests are shaped by it and laid in a basket 
ready for the fun. Jumbo is pinned upon a sheet, 
which is hung smoothly upon the wall. Every one 
present is then blindfolded and given a trunk to pin 
on. Fast grows the fun, and how keenly the little 
folks enjoy it! Ah, one of the grown-up people has 
taken the booby prize by pinning the trunk upon 
one of the elephant’s hind feet! There poor Jumbo 
stands, with trunks pinned all over his body— 
everywhere but where the trunk grew. The prize 
for the one who makes the worst mistake is a 
stuffed elephant or donkey. The person who comes 
nearest to the right place receives some pretty 
trifle. 

Now that the prizes have been won, probably 
somebody will tell the children an interesting 
elephant story. 





The Bird’s Breakfast Bell. 


I. SMITHSON. 
<te 

Our pet goldfinch having escaped from his cage,- 
flew into a tall ailanthus tree in the back-yard. 
There he sat, singing his sweetest, and rejoicing 
in his unexpected freedom, but quite unconscious 
of the existence of pugnacious sparrows and hun- 
gry cats. We brought out his gilded cage and set 
it on the top of a tall step-ladder, leaving the door 
open, and just inside a cup of tempting hemp- 
seed. For two hours he scorned to look at it, 
though he often fixed his bright little eyes on us 
when we called him, and answered us with a 
cheery, defiant ‘“‘ Witzah !’ We had almost given 
up hope of getting him back, when it occurred to 
us to ring his breakfast-bell; in other words, to 


rattle up the hemp-seed in the tin box where it . ite 


was kept. This was a sound he understood, as we 
had long made it a practice thus to announce 
breakfast to his finchship. Fortunately, he had 
had nothing to eat when he flew away, and the 
well-known sound suggested seed, water, and let- 
tuce to the little empty stomach, and so he 
hopped down slowly from bough to bough, untik 
he was close to the cage. There he staid for some 
time, evidently hesitating, until suddenly he flut- 
tered down into his home, having decided to 


abandon the delights of liberty for the solid com- — 


forts of civilization. 
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Now for Some Snow-Shoes! 
F. E. HAMILTON. 
me 

e January well started, having counted 
ys of the new year—half of them 
e. The brown earth has disappeared, 
ft blanket, twelve to eighteen inches 
1 over all the world of hill, and 
Roads and even fences are 
known; the snow-birds flit, with 
from tree to drift, and back again; 


Imagin 
robed in whit 


anda cold, so. 
thick, is spreac 


‘gentle protests, 


picks her way disgustedly, with high-step- 
Ghost, from house to barn. This is the snow- 


- ghoe’s time. 


But, as yet, you have no shoes! Then we must 
find some. There are as many different kinds in 
the world as there are kinds of boys; but, like 


a " boys, they may be divided into two, or, perhaps, 
; four great classes—the good and the bad; the large 
~ andthe small. There is the Mackinac shoe, flat and 


uare, at the toe; and the Michigan-woods shoe, 
Sad and short; and the Indian shoe, sometimes 


© Jong and narrow, but generally withey and flappy, 


and made of hide, with the fur on; and the Lower 
€anada bush shoe, almost round, with its long 
tail. For general use, let us take the Montreal or 
‘Quebec shoe. 

The size is next to be thought of, and that must 
depend upon the wearer’s weight; for the shoe 
which carries as heavy a boy as I am (one hundred 
and seventy pounds) needs to be fifteen inches 
broad by nearly forty long, tail and all; while 
yours, Angelica, to support but eighty pounds, 
should be but ten inches wide by about twenty- 
eight long. See to it that the webbing or netting 
is taut and even and strong, with no bad knots, 
and does not sag below the level of the rim, and 
that the wooden rim is free from gnarls, and 
straight-grained. Let the toe turn up slightly, so 
that when on the foot it will not touch the snow, 
but be two inches above it. 

Next come the moccasins, for without these the 
/gnow-shoes would be as troublesome to manage as 
a boat without oars. Select a pair made of thick 
buckskin (even in thicleness, if possible), with 


_ good, strong thongs. They must be large enough 


so that you can put a pair of cork insoles inside 
and wear at least two pairs of heavy woolen stock- 


ings without feeling cramped or bundled. If the 


laced or ornamented moccasins are preferred, 
they can be easily obtained. Snow-shoes cost from 


four dollars and a half to six dollars per pair, and 


moccasins from one and a half to two dollars, and 
they can usually be obtained in any large city, 
at sporting-goods stores, or by sending to Toronto, 
Montreal, or Québec, in Canada. 

These articles provided, a suitable dress must be 
had for out-of-door winter work. If desired, a 
toboggan suit of rough blanket-flannel, brightly 
colored, with tuke or cap and sash to match, can 
be obtained. For the boys, this will be made with 


‘a long coat, sash, and knickerbockers; for the 


girls, with a waist, short skirts, sash and cap. 
Such outfits cost from fifteen to thirty dollars, and 








May be had in almost any color, with handsome 
| dollars. Either ladies’ or gentlemen’s size will 


stripes ; but, if something less expensive is needed, 


good flannel underclothing, with warm, snug- 


)) fitting outer garments, are all that is required. 


Fur may be used as trimming, but should not be 


» put around the throat, as the danger of taking 


@old is much less without it. Last of all, but by no 

Means least, a pair of double-knitted woolen mit- 

tens should be worn. 

* All is now ready. How shall we go? Alone, or 
ith others? Half the pleasures of this world 
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are doubled when enjoyed in good company, and 
this sport affords no exception to the rule. One 
may find snow-shoeing a healthful and even pleas- 
ant exercise when followed alone, but to enjoy 
it fully, and have return of both health and fun in 
largest measure, it needs to be a social sport. Boys 
and girls, or ladies and gentlemen, who are able 
to dance, can snow-shoe. It requires no more 
strength, not half the skill, and, as for taking 
cold, the chances are all on the side of the dance. 
Once tried, I feel sure no one. will exchange snow- 
shoeing for any indoor pleasure of the winter. 
Meets and walks may be had in the afternoon or 
evening, as is most convenient. Each time has its 
peculiar charm. A clear, winter’s sunset, its red 
light shining through the leafless branches of the 
woods, a broad expanse of snow-covered field, and 
the brilliantly-clad group of snow-shoers, eyes 
sparkling, and cheeks glowing, is a cheery sight; 
and at night the dim, outspreading blanket of 


NAL 


white, or the overhanging arches of silent woods 
reflecting the flickering lights of the torches and 
the ringing laughter of those who carry them—each 
picture is full of beauty, purity, and health. 

From towns, villages, and the smaller cities it is 
easy to reach the open country, and, even from 
the larger cities, the many trains upon the rail- 
roads nowadays offer all needed opportunity to get 
into the fields. The sport requires no special train- 
ing, is inexpensive, and full of life, giving pleasure 
and healthful exercise, and those who may be 
tempted to try it once will never willingly give it 
up, but will always consider it one of the best of 
the few good things old Winter brings to us for 
outdoor enjoyment. 

Prize Puzzles. 
— 

To give a little zest to the solving of the puzzles 
printed below, we offer three fine prizes for the 
three best lists of answers. 

The first prize will be a handsome nickel watch, 
with short stem-wind and pendent set. The cases 
are made of composition metal, which looks and 
wears like silver; and the watch is as good a time- 
keeper as some watches sold for thirty or forty 
dollars. The usual retail price of this watch is five 





be forwarded post-paid to the winner. 
For the second prize, we will give either a gentle- 


| man’s gossamer overcoat or a lady’s waterproof 


circular. Each is sold for three dollars, and is a 
most useful garment, being proof against the 
severest storms. The prize-winner will be per- 
mitted to take any size made, and the article will 
be forwarded post-paid. 

The third prize will also be just the thing for 








winter—a pair of Barney & Berry’s side-lever- 
skates. These skates are made without straps, 
heel-plates or keys, and are a marvel of simplicity. 
They cannot be bought for less than $1.15 per pair, 
but the winner of the third prize will have the 
privilege of selecting any size made, and will then 
receive a pair by mail, post-paid. Sid 

Puzzle-answers must be forwarded by mail not. 
later than January 15th, addressed to “ Puzzle Edi- - 
tor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broad- 
way, New York.” Now, boys and girls, let us see- 
how quick-witted you are! 

1. RIDDLE. 


Length I have, but I am not tall; 
Body none, and yet a head; ° 
And although it is not small, 
Through my mouth I’m never fed. 
Arms I have, yet ne’er a hand; 
Feet I’ve none, and yet I run; 
Though I’ve been in every land 


rude 


A PARTY OF SNOW-SHOERS. 


Shone on by the circling sun, 
Yet I never leave my bed. 
Beast I’m not, yet roar full oft; 
Never talk, although ’tis said 
That I murmur low and soft. 
What I was, again I’ll be; 
What I am, you’ll tell to me! 
2. ALPHABETICAL. 
What letter clothes a boy? (Answer: C-lad.) 
What letter once brought gloom into the home- 
of all men ? 
What letter makes truth lucid ? 
What letter extends skill by two wheels ? 
What letter changes a tree into mincemeat ? 
3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 8 letters: 
My 7, 2, 3, 1, is a torch. 
My 5, 6, is company, good or bad. 
My 4, 8, 8, is a word of command. 
My whole was a jolly old soul. 
4. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—e—i—i—i—i—u—e. (One word.) 
5. WORD SQUARE. 
1, a large number; 2, an open surface; 3, adja— 
cent; 4, a story spun out. i 
y 6. ANAGRAM. 
C to my cap, Nell. (One word.) 
7. CHARADE. 
My first is sometimes musical; my second is: 
honorable; my whole is used by every surgeon. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Buried cities, Macon, Denver; word puzzle, peark 
(earl, pear, ear, pea); charade, Bastile (bass, teal). 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


Potatoes and Cabbages along Lake 
Michigan. 


‘Crops of all kinds in the West came in abundant- 
ly last year, and prices are low to the producer. 
Potatoes on the track in Chicago, November Ist, 
ranged from fifteen to twenty-seven cents per 
bushel. Burbanks were the highest, Beauty of 
Hebron next, closing with common Prairie from 
Illinois and Iowa at fifteen to twenty-two cents 
per bushel. It is said that fifteen cents represents 
about the actual cost of raising a bushel of pota- 
toes in good years; so the profit for the potato 
farmers is not large. If the potato crop is a partial 
failure in the East, the West has an abundance. 
The great potato country hereabouts is Waupaca 
county, Wisconsin. The land is quite sandy, and 
the tubers turn out clean and bright in color. The 
black soils of the prairie produce darker and 
eoarser potatoes, more knobby and uneven. Last 
year the Waupaca crop amounted to 752,500 bushels, 
and this year the estimate is above 1,000,000 bushels. 
The total acreage this year at that point is some 
7,624, with a claim of 150 bushels per acre on an 
average. The best farms yielded as high as 175 to 
200 bushels. The potato industry in the sandy 
region of Wisconsin is comparatively new. The 
eensus year of 1880 showed 187,000 bushels there. 
The great want. in Waupaca is a starch factory. 
One with a capacity of 3,000 or 4,000 bushels per 
day would make a good market for chits, scabs, 
and other unmarketable parts of a potato crop— 
the material easily obtained to run it—to the great 
advantage of the raiser. In all seasons of glut, 
such an outlet for material would tend greatly to 
steady the market, besides taking entirely out of 
the household use a mass of cullings. The rule 
should be to market only the prime, and find some 
profitable use for the refuse. 

If the potato likes a comparatively poor, dry, 
sandy soil, the cabbage, on the contrary, is a rank 
feeder. The great cabbage eountry here is near 
the Chicago stockyards, where one may walk miles 
through cabbage-patches. This year there is a 
great abundance. During the summer, two cents 
per head was the top price quite often, and, as 
usual in gluts, the truck-dealer found it hard to get 
rid of his load at any price. Three years ago crops 
were scarce, prices high, and the gardeners in their 
glory. At the stockyards, manure of the best 
quality can be had for the hauling, and often pay 
for carting it away. The soil is naturally good, 
and, with plenty of manure, it makes cabbage and 
sourkraut abundant. One of the largest growers 
has a factory that can turn out 20,000 barrels of the 
latter per year. One grower, of nearly 200 acres, 
raises his spring plants near Nashville, Tenn., and 
sends them here when the soil is ready to receive 
them. As many as two car-loads, containing more 
than a million of plants, have been received at 
once. The stock is cheaper than such quantities 
eould be raised in artificial heat, and is hardier. 
The North can reship this produce South either 
as cabbage or sourkraut. It is estimated that 
2,000 acres are devoted to this crop in this vicinity, 
anda low estimate gives many million heads as the 
product. But little of this vast crop is marketed 
in the city proper, but the produce is shipped to 
all parts by cars. A year or two ago, 650 car-loads 
were sent from this city to all parts of the coun- 
try, and 325 loads were made into sourkraut, the 
whole representing about 7,000,000 cabbages. 

, EDGAR SANDERS, Cook Co., Ill. 
sane CaN 
The Season in Louisiana. 


The article in your June number, headed “The 
Lazy Man’s Paradise,’”’ brought me letters of in- 
quiry from nine different States, all asking about 
the climate and resources of this State. The past 
year has been a very peculiar and prosperous one 
for the farmers in this State. First, we had a long 


drought which seriously threatened the corn crop, | 


and we had some few cotton-worms; but, notwith- 


standing the apparently bad outlook, we made a | 
| the petals fade we cut the heads and hang them 


wonderful crop—the cotton and corn never yielded 
as well or as much since I have lived in the State. 
The cane-planters suffered some for want of rain, 
but it is impossible to tell what the sugar yield 
will be until grinding begins. One of the effects 
of the June article of which I spoke was the arrival 
here of a young man from New York city. He 
ealled on me, and I asked him to stay until he 
could look around and judge of this country for 
himself. The upshot was, he bought a place and 











has gone to farming for himself, and expects at 
least two families to come and settle near him. If 
I had land for sale, I should certainly advertise 
it in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for it is most 
widely distributed, and all articles in it, even to 
the advertisements, are eagerly read. 
J. W. HILLMAN, E. Baton Rouge Parish, La. 
a td 


Insect Plagues of French Farmers, 


If noxious insects are more numerous than in 
France, it is because the climate and indolence of 
the cultivators of the soil permit their ravages. 
Phylloxera destroy millions of dollars’ worth of 
vines, caterpillars are as detrimental to fruit, the 
field mice despoil the cereal crops, but the grub of 
the cock-chafer (Lachnosterna fusca) gnaws the 
roots, and the beetle strips the leaves from grass, 
grain, vegetables and even trees. The grubs of the 
cock-chafer, it is said by count and reliable esti- 
mate, have reached over 50,000 to a single acre near 
Versailles. Some liberal and public-spirited land- 
owners of wealth offer two or three cents per quart 
for these grubs, which appeals to the national love 
of lucre. One landlord in a single season paid for 
nearly 4,000 gallons, or about six millions. If left 
unmolested, these grubs would have produced the 
following year nearly one hundred million crop- 
devouring insects. The result of this method of 
removing the destructive larve of beetles proved 
decidedly effective, as the subsequent crops of grain 
were larger, and the crop of cock-chafers decidedly 
smaller. Poultry-houses on wheels, containing 
one hundred fowls and more, were drawn to 
plowed land, where the fowls devoured the grubs 
voraciously. It is probable that fowls procure 
fuliy one-half their living by devouring insects in- 
jurious to the farmer. 

Field mice are also a scourge to the French farm- 
er. They not only eat the sown grain, but as soon 
as the heads of the grain are forming, and until 
the grain is consumed by man or animals, these 
pests eat, waste, and destroy it in every stage, 
place, and store. In France the field mice are 
destroyed in cans, jars, pails and tubs, half-filled 
with water. One farmer has frequently drowned 
from two to three hundred mice in a single night. 
How many are killed by cats or terrier dogs is not 
known. inthe United States, it has been claimed 
that a rat-terrier or a fox-terrier dog on a farm 
saves one hundred dollars a year, by destroying 
mice and other vermin. 

In every rural commune in France, boards are 
put up bearing the following instructions: 

“This board is placed under the protection of 
the common sense and honesty of the public. 

“Hedgehog. Lives upon mice, snails, and wire- 
worms—animals injurious® to agriculture. Don’t 
kill a hedgehog. 

“Toad. Helps agriculture; destroys twenty to 
thirty insects hourly. Don’t kill toads. 

“Mole. Destroys wire-worms, larve, and insects 
injurious to the farmer. No trace of vegetables is 
ever found in his stomach; does more good than 
harm. Don’t kill moles. 

**Cock-chafer and its larve. Deadly enemy to 
farmers; lays 70 to 100 eggs. Kill the cock-chafer. 

“Birds. Each department of France loses yearly 
many millions of franes by the injury done by 
insects. Birds are the only enemies capable of 
battling with them vigorously; they are great 
helps _to farmers. Children, don’t take birds’ 
nests.” 

If the teachers of American schools could, with 
their pupils, spend half a day every week during 
the summer in collecting insects injurious to the 
farm, they would impart solid and useful instruc- 
tion to their pupils, and earn at least part of their 
salaries, together with a lasting service to their 
country. A. 8. Er1cus, Paris, France. 


Sunflowers in Florida. 


I have grown the sunflower for several seasons, 
but with no profit. Great loss has been occasioned 
by the yellowbird, the oriole, and the English 
sparrow—really, the yellowbird, as the sparrows 
gather the seed scattered by the yellowbirds. 
They tiock by the hundreds, and it seems impossi- 
ble to keep them away. Scarecrows are not effi- 
eacious. To garner the seed has been of equal dif- 
ficulty with growing. If, to avoid the birds, when 


up, they mold and grow wormy. To cut the heads 
and spread them in a dry, sun-exposed room, they 
mold and damp and generate worms. To leave 
the heads on the plant is total loss, for the birds 
take all. Is there any way of growing and garner- 
ing so as to get half a crop even? The seed is 
valuable for the pea-fowl, Guinea-fowl, and the 
ordinary fowl, and excellent for the parrot. But 
with the difficulty I have met with, the hemp, 











which may be classed with the sunflower, ig eg 

of cultivation, but requires a stronger soil. 

seem really to be the great drawback; but a way 

of garnering the crop is to the writer a Problem — 

for solution. Is not the following as near as Posgi- 

ble the truth: Do not try to grow the sunflower? 
JoB, Lake Co., Florida, 

ie 


A Rich Territory in Australia, 


In the northern part of New South Wales is an 
extensive district known as the Richmond River, 
It embraces an area of over 3,000 square miles, In 
it are some of the finest herds of cattle in Aus- 
tralia, several proprietors holding 20,000 head, with 
horses. These are all fed on indigenous grasses, 
and the climate is so mild that there are no severe 
winter losses, as in your Western States. The 
winter temperature rarely falls as low as 32° or 390 
Fahrenheit, and this winter has never been below — 
40°. Up to within a very few years, this great dig- 
trict has been occupied by the squatters or stock- | 


owners, and a few timber-cutters. The latter ob- °° . 


tained their living from the “Scrubs,” a large tract 
extending along the sea-coast as far as the Queens- 
land border, a distance of about forty-five miles, 
and some twenty miles inland, in which were im- 
mense quantities of the finest cedar (Cedrelq 
Toona) and pine (Araucaria Cunninghamia). For 
the last forty years this district has almost wholly 
supplied the Victorian and New South Wales 
markets with these timbers, many millions of feet 
having been cut and exported; but all that is easily 
accessible is now gone, and in place of the timber- 
cutters has come another class—the dairymen, 
While the forest land with its indigenous grasses 
is very good, as proved by the immense herds 
maintained on it, the dairymen prefer the brush- 
lands; the rich lands that formerly grew the cedar 
and the dense forest of other timbers which con- 
stitute an Australian brush. This land, whea 
cleared and sown with artificial grasses, clover, 
rye-grass, etc., will support at the rate of oneand 
one-half head per acre the whole year, and conse- ; 
quently dairying is becoming a great industry, 
There are about 800,000 acres alienated, of which 
more than half would be brush-land. It is esti- 
mated that there are still 1,250,000 acres unalienated, 
A railway has been promised for many years, and; 
being again before Parliament, it is expected will 
now receive final sanction. A quarter of a million 
(£250,000) is proposed to be expended in works of 
harbor improvement, apd the place, with these 
facilities for the transport of produce, should ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds. The population is at 
present about 25,000, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that the district would support the whole agricul- 
tural population of the colony. I would claim toe 
much of your space to describe all the products 
the district is producing, or will de so in the ir 
mediate future. At some other time I may agaia 
refer to the subject. 

T. G. HEWITT, N. 8S. Wales, Australia. 
—_— 


Copious Rains in Southern California, 


The rainfall in California last October was be- 
yond all precedent. Especially was this notice- 
able in the southern counties. On the 8th, 13th, 
18th, 2ist, 22d and 23d, rain fell in Santa Barbara 
county to the amount of 10.57 inches, as against 
the ordinary average of .47, and even this was 
largely increased in some localities. This unprec- 
edented “spell of weather” caught the farmers 
of the great Lima-bean region of Santa Barbara 
and Ventura counties with their crops in the field, 
and fears were entertained that the crop would be 
entirely ruined. But later developments upon the © 
clearing up of the weather and thrashing of the 
beans showed that not more than 25 per cent of 
the crop was damaged. The greatest loss resulted 
from the enforced labor of hand-picking. 

LORENZO G. YATES, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 
— 


Agriculture in Wyoming. 

Our recent territorial fair has proved that the 
coming State of Wyoming is not altogether, as it 
was originally put down by the pioneer government 
surveyors, “The great American desert.” “ It 
never rains here,” is an expression meaning noth- 
ing. My brother, visiting me from New York city, 
during his stay with us was constantly reminding 
me that it never rained here. Yet during his visit’ 
of six weeks it rained every day with the excep-_ 
tion of six, and on the 11th of June we had one foot 
of snow that made us all glad, for such a blanket 
as that, in these parts, is the rich man’s manure ag 
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well as the poor man’s! To return to the exhibits 
‘at our fair: Nearly every kind of vegetable grown 
was on exhibition. They were raised at an alti- 
tude of 6400 feet above sea level, with the exception 
of products from vines, which produced fifty- 
pound squashes at 4000 feet. As for wheat, oats, 
parley, and other field crops, the quality cannot 
be surpassed, oats weighing forty-two pounds to 
the struck bushel, and furnishing straw fit for the 
pox-stall of Maud 8. Surely, time will give us in- 
dustries that will utilize this straw, which the 
finest Mackinaw cannot surpass. The possibilities 
of this State, as regards the production of an acre 
‘of ground, cannot be matched in rainy regions. We 


ie. depend mainly on surface watering or irrigation, 


and can make it rain, so to speak, when we choose. 
Young men, follow Horace Greeley’s advice—come 
West, and bring your brains with you, and don’t be 
satisfied to follow old methods for the simple 
reason that your father did. 
F. W. ISHAM, Laramie Co., Wyoming. 
eas? 
The Spanish Peaks of Colorado. 

Situated near the southern line of Huerfano 

eounty, and standing out by themselves like two 


> sentinels guarding the approach to the snow- 
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* be made by foot and hand. 
, nit of the west peak, secured in a pile of stones, is 


eapped Sangre Cristo range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, are the Spanish Peaks, known to the Mexi- 
eans and Indians as “ El Wahatogas.” Isolated as 
they are from the main range, they present a grand 
and imposing appear- 
ance. Somewhat re- 
mote from the general 
lines of transconti- 
nental travel, they are 
seldom visited by tour- 
ists, and are but little 
known. ‘Travelers by 
rail between Denver 
and Trinidad catch a 
glimpse of them far to 
the westward, but can 
form a very imperfect 
idea of their magnitude 
and stern beauty. 
Their bald heads pierce 
_ the clouds 11,300 feet 
above sea level. They 
are spikes or points of 
a huge dyke, forced up 
from below by some 
great convulsion of na- 
ture. The two peaks 
are united at their bas- 
es and their summits 
are only about five 
miles apart. They are 
_very steep, rough, and 
difficult of ascent, their 
sides above timber line 
being composed of 
loose, sharp masses of 
gray shale, with fre- 
quent perpendicular 
walls of black volcanic 
rock. Their summits 
are very narrow, being, in fact, the top of the dyke, 
wide enough only for a foot-path. A misstep on 
the loose stones would send the venturesome climb- 
er headlong a thousand feet down to timber-line, 
where his mangled form would be caught on the 
sharp points of the stunted cedars and spruces. 
The ascent of the west peak, which, though the 
higher, is the easier of ascent, can be made on 
horseback, up to timber-line, by any one possessing 
the requisite knowledge, nerve, and powers of en- 
duranece. Above that mystic line the climb must 
On the extreme sum- 


atin can, in which visitors can register their names. 
{ found in the can the cards of several ladies, but 
whether the ladies put them there, or sent them 
up, like fashionable callers, * Quien sabe?” 

The day our party made the ascent was unfavor- 
able, and we were several times on the point of 
turning back. But, on reaching the summit, we 
Were more than repaid by one of the grandest 
views ever witnessed by mortal eyes—that of a 
thunder-storm beneath us. The sun shining bright- 
ly above the storm made the clouds look white 
and billowy, like the waves of a great white sea, 
while through oceasional breaks in the vapors we 
taught glimpses of the world below, looking like 
little islands in the cloud ocean. Owing to the 
brightness of the sunlight above we could not see 
the lightning, but could hear the thunder booming 
and echoing among the canyons and cliffs far be- 








neath us. When we entered the storm-cloud on 
our way down we found the fog, which from 
above looked so silvery and beautiful, now so 
dense and black that at times we could not even 
see the ground. We became so thoroughly “lost in 
the fog” thal we began to think we were destined 
to spend'the night in mid-air and possibly freeze to 
death. But, after we had crawled about the edges 
of precipices and stumbled over sharp rocks for 
an hour or two, the clouds drifted a little and let 
in daylight. We recognized landmarks that guid- 
ed us to camp, where our anxious friends were 
awaiting us with a blazing camp-fire and hot 
supper. , 

Snow falls on the summits of these peaks every 
month in the year, and the metalliferous rocks 
bear evidence of frequent lightning strokes. Great 
masses, weighing hundreds of tons, are riven off 
by lightning, crushing their way through heavy 
forests of spruce and pine, and rolling far out into 
the canyons and valleys. 

On the north, and quite near the base of the 
peaks, is the little village of La Veta, and a few 
miles farther northward is La Veta Pass, one of 
the few passes over the Sangre de Cristo range. 
It is over this pass that the great tide of immigra- 
tion rolls into the San Luis Valley. The pass is 
high and the road steep, narrow, and crooked. 
Teams heavily loaded are frequently all day in 
making the ascent—about eight miles. A good deal 


VIEW OF THE SPANISH PEAKS. 


of prospecting has been done all around and over 
the peaks, but thus far nothing very rich has been 
struck. Ore yielding from four to five dollars per 
ton is about the best that has yet been taken out. 
A few years ago a mining camp, called “ Slab- 
Town,” was started far up on the north side of the 
west peak, and great promises were made and in- 
ducements offered to gold-seekers to come up, and 
many a poor fellow “went up” to his sorrow. 
Holes were dug and rocks blasted, and a good deal 
of mineral and many greenhorns were taken in by 
the saloons and gamblers—the amount of wealth 
thus taken in far exceeding the amount taken out 
of the mines. The glory of Slab-Town soon evapo- 
rated, and its present site is marked by rusty tin 
cans, broken bottles, and chimneys. 
F. T. MOORE, Las Animas Co., Col. 


Cotta an 
Wheat Farming in Kansas. 

There is probably no othér State in the Union 
that produces wheat at as little cost as Kansas. 
It is expected that one man, if he is of any account 
at all, can put in.and take care of at least one hun- 
dred acres, and indeed of much more. But no one 
need be surprised when I tell how he manages it. 
In central and western Kansas he plows the ground 
once in five or six years. After the crop is taken 
off the farmer is ready to put in wheat again. The 
soil here is always loose and mellow, and all he 
has to do is to go out and drill in his wheat. This 
is done year after year without breaking up the 








ground, The rule here is to put in seed at the rate ~ 
of half a bushel per acre. This seems to be abun- _ 
dant and produces a heavy stand of wheat the fol- 
lowing harvest. Then the farmer enters the field 
with a twelve- or fourteen-foot header, drawn by 
six horses, and reaps sixty acres per day; four or 
five wagons with header-boxes follow the header 
machine, and as each box is filled it is Griven to the 
wheat-ricks and unloaded. Thus the harvest is laid 
aside. The largest acreage of wheat ever known in 
this State was putin this year. The last crop was 
excellent, and wheat is bringing fifty-six cents per 
bushel. A. H. DUFF, Pawnee Co., Kansas. 
re 


The Season in Northeast Missouri. 


The past summer was one of even temperature 
and frequent showers here along the immediate 
valley of the Mississippi. sWe had no great rain- 
fall to prove destructive t@’any crop, but instead a 
gentle shower‘or two every week. Crops of alk 
kinds are generally good in quality, and above the 
average in quantity. Indeed, there will be a great 
amount of wheat and corn to add to the surplus of 
the country at large. The question with the 
farmers is not how to cultivate the land to insure 
good crops, but rather, What are we to do with our 
grain? Everything from the farm appears to be 
getting down to bed rock in prices, and there isa 
tendency to devote more, land to grass and pas- 
tures. The low prices of cattle are causing a 

marked - discourage- 
ment in this business, 
and many farmers and 
dealers are disposing 
of their stock. One of 
the most deplorable 
features of low prices 
of grain and live-stock 
is the duliness in gen- . 
eral trade attending 
such conditions. The 
stock-men lose spirit 
when prices are low ~ 
and likely to decline 
still more. The honey 
yield is about an aver- 
age. There was a good 
quality of the white- 


clover honey colleeted, iz 


and bees were enjoy- 
ing a rich harvest of 
Spanish needle 


when the cold equi- 
noctial storm of Sep- 
tember 10th came. This 
virtually ended the 
collecting ‘season, 
Prices for honey aver- 
age ten cents per 
pound. The first frost 
of the autumn was vis- 
ible on September 19th, 
and did no material 
damage. The corn 
ripened nicely, and the 
large area of winter wheat appeared finely. Land 
advances but little in price. The farmers are 
spending a large part of their income for all 
kinds of machinery. They are struggling against 
the current of debt, and are not judicious in the 
practice of economy. They seem determined to 
enrich the machine manufacturers. 
JASPER BLINES, Clark Co., Missouri, 
—>— 
A Flourishing Farmers’ Club. 


The Allegany County Farmers’ Club has been in 
existence about four years, and now numbers 
nearly six hundred members. The growth has 
been steady, and the interest has increased with 
the membership. Farmers who have never tried 
it can searcely estimate the advantages to be 
derived from a live, successful club. At our last ~ 
meeting the leading subjects for discussion were, 
“Public Roads” and “ The best method of seeding 
corn for forage or silo.” On the former, the senti- 
ment was generally in favor of paying the road- 
tax in cash, and having the roads maintained by 
eontract, in place of the slipshod old manner of 


“working out” the tax. On the corn question, the - 


opinion was unanimous that broadcast sowing was ‘ 
unwise, and that the best results would be realized 
from seeding the corn in drills not less than three — 


smart-weed. honey | 


£ 


feet apart. Other subjects were briefly discussed, - — 


and the meeting was full of interest and profit. 
A. W. L., Allegany Co., N. ¥, 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


Our Expedition to the Far East. 

An excellent portrait on the opposite page is 
given of Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, whose expedition 
to the far East during the past year, to investigate 
agriculture and farm life there, in the interest of 
the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, is at- 
tracting universal attention. Mr. Carpenter is one 
of the most brilliant writers and careful observers 
on the American press. 
went from one end of Japan to the other, traveling 
in the interior on foot, on horse-back, and by jin- 
riksha, coming into contact with farmers, sleeping 
at country inns, and penetrating mountainous 
regions as well as the valleys. Mr. Carpenter’s 

absorbing and interesting article on “Farm-Life 
’ in Japan,” published in the December AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, gives an excellent insight into 
this portion of his travels. In Korea he went into 
the interior by chair and horse, and had an inter- 
view with the king, and exceptional opportunities 
to learn the condition of that comparatively un- 
known country, a description of which will appear 
in this series of articles during the year. In China 
he had a several days’ trip through the great plain 
by house-boat, visited the Temple of Agriculture, 
where the Emperor starts the spring plowing. and 
took a donkey-ride one hundred miles north to the 
Chinese wall. His studies of Chinese agriculture 
furnish many points that will be entirely new to 
our readers throughout the world, and of much 
practical value. The article in the present issue, 
on the “ Poultry Industry of China,” is but a sample 
of what may be expected. 

Mr. Carpenter met the best authorities every- 
where, through official letters of introduction from 
the American Secretary of State, and had facilities 
for getting information which the ordinary trav- 
eler does not have. He had an interview with 
Li Hung Chang, talks with Cabinet Ministers, 
with the King of Siam, a long chat with the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, an audience with the King of 
Greece, and interviews with leading men of Tur- 
key. He had the assistance of American diplomats 
everywhere, and in China and Korea his home 
was at the United States legations. In Japan he 
was furnished a guide by the government, and in 
all the countries the best sources of information 
about agriculture and the life and ways of the peo- 
ple were open to him. He visited Siam and Bur- 
mah, and took a trip throughout regions of North 
India. His papers on Indian farming will prove 
particularly interesting and valuable to wheat- 
growers everywhere. 

Mrs. Carpenter accompanied her husband on 
this trip. A type-writer and a complete photo- 
graphic outfit were also carried, and native artists 
were employed in agricultural regions wherever 
necessary to secure pictures to illustrate the series 
of articles on “ Farming and Farm-Life in the Far 
East” forthe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. This en- 
terprise on the part of an agricultural magazine 
has already attracted wide attention, which will 
be stimulated from month to month by the publi- 
eation of Mr. Carpenter’s remarkable and finely- 
illustrated articles. 

oe 
Notes by the Way. 

A London court has compelled a railroad compa- 
ny to pay full damages for failing to deliver milk 
en time, and for neglecting to notify the owners 
when the belated milk did arrive. It would be 
well to try the same judgment in this country. 

England’s exports of pure-bred stock to the 
United States and Canada have decreased, while its 
exports to other countries are larger, probably ow- 
ing to the great demand for such stock in South 
America. The number of stallions exported to 
Canada and the United States in 1888 was 1,648 
against 2,239 in 1887. 

The poisonous grain known as kesari dal (Lathy- 
yvus sativus), which has long been used as an article 
of food among the poorest classes of India, has, 
under the experimentation of a continental doc- 
tor, been found to give up its poisonous qualities 
if subjected to a sufficiently high temperature. It 
promises to be extensively grown, as it is very pro- 
ductive. 

At the agricultural show which is to be held in 
Vienna next year, from May 15 to October 15 inclus- 
ive, under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Vienna, foreign competition for the 
prizes offered will be limited to the exhibition of 
machines, implements, plans, models, drawings, 
artificial manures, and the literature of agricult- 





On this expedition he | 





ure and forestry. Among the prizes offered is one 
of $250 for the best contrivances in machines for 
use on farms and in forests for protecting work- 
men from accidents. 

The manufacture of paper by steam machinery 
in India is growing yearly in extent and impor- 
tance. The materials used are wheat and rice 
straw, rags, various kinds of grasses, old jute, 

/hemp rope or bagging, wood-pulp and waste- 
paper, and the products consist of brown and 
white cartridges, writing, blotting, foolscap and 
colored coarse papers. 

About 130,000 trees have been systematically 
planted in Victoria during the last season; includ- 
ing pines, poplars, larches, oaks, birch, planes, 
elms, ash, and eucalyptus of various kinds. Nurse- 
ries, under both private and colonial auspices, have 
been started all over the colony to provide trees 
for planting, and the work will be continued next 
year on a much larger scale. 

The number of horses in European Russia is 
21,000,000, including six government studs, besides a 
large number of private ones. The Russian Gov- 
ernment devotes annually $80,000 to the purchase 
of stallions, and, so widespread has been the inter- 
est of late years in improving this stock, that 
races, trotting-matehes, and shows have been 
largely increased all over the country. 


The Argentine Republic is trying to establish a 
cattle trade with European markets. Forty-eight 
cattle were recently shipped alive to Paris, and, 
out of a large shipment to England, only one steer 
died on the voyage. These cattle can be purchased 
at extremely cheap rates, as there are in tlfe Re- 
public some twenty million head of cattle whose 
present average value is only $3.60 per head. 


Government nurseries are just now being pre- 
pared in Cape Colony, Africa, for the further ex- 
tension and development of American vines,—one 
near Stellenbosch, one in the Paarl, one near 
Worcester, and one on a farm between Robertson 
and Montague. So great is the demand for these 
vines, that applications were received this year 
for not less than 110,000 cuttings, of which number 
only 50,000 could be spared for distribution. 


In certain districts of Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Kent, and Worcestershire, England, cater- 
pillars were even more abundant’ this year than 
last, especially where no precautions were adopted 
and no remedies tried. In Herefordshire, in some 
places orchards of twenty acres were stripped of 
every particle of green, and cider-makers fear that 
they will be compelled to get apples in future 
from the French apple-growers, who will them- 
selves probably be compelled to get fruit from 
America for cider-making, their own crop having 
proved a complete failure in many districts during 
the last year. 

A new process of sewage purification, consisting 
in the mixing of amines (a group of ammonia com- 
pounds) and lime with the sewage, is now being 
tried at the Wimbledon Sewage Farm, in England. 
The first operation consists in pouring milk of 
lime, or freshly-slaked lime liquefied, and herring 
brine into the sewage as it flows into the works. 
The liquid then passes into a pump well, where a 
thorough mixing takes place, after which it is 
pumped to a higher level, whertce it flows into im- 
mense tanks. Here the sludge settles and is run into 
filter presses and pressed into large cakes. These 
are afterward dried in the sun or a slightly-heated 
kiln and ground for a fertilizer. The sewage thus 
purified is completely sterilized, deodorized, and, 
when mixed with ten times its volume of water, 
harmless to fish. 

The English papers continue to report weekly 
fresh outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia. A scheme 
suggested by Prof. Chiene, of Edinburgh, of estab- 
lishing an experiment station in the island of Inch- 
colm, off the port of Aberdour, for further investi- 
gating the organism of this disease, has received 
favorable attention by a committee appointed to 
investigate the subject. It has awakened a great 
deal of interest all over the country, and hand- 
some contributions toward it are announced. 
Much dissatisfaction exists at the methods and 
inefficiency of local control, and the new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is urged to supersede local 
authorities in controlling the compulsory slaughter 
of all animals exposed *to contagion and paying 
forthem. This is an indorsement of the effective 
United States system. 

Of the 9,250,000 acres planted to crops of all kinds 
in Denmark, during 1889, the cereals (wheat, rye, 
barley and oats) occupied 2,680,000 acres, grass land 





1,850,000, grass land for hay 930,000, beans, Peas, 
and buckwheat 370,000, and common sand pasture 
277,500 acres. The production is less than last year, 
with the exception of rye, which was the earliest 
harvested, owing to the wet weather in August, 
The scarcity of grass, owing to the dry spring, hag 
been particularly felt during the summer, consid- 
ering the recent immense development of cattle- 
breeding and the cattle industry. The September 
grass crop, however, was up to the average. The 
annual average returns of oats, rye, and potatoes 
in Denmark are 30,000,000 bushels, 15,000,000 bushels, 
and 13,000,000 bushels:respectively. 

The Argentine Republic has 80,000,000 sheep,-or 
twice as many as the United States, but the num- 
ber of her horned cattle is placed at 20,000,000, 
while we have nearly 50,000,000. There has been 
a great depression in the value of cattle, owing to 
the falling off in the demand for dried or “jerked” 
beef. The government now proposes to encourage 
the beef interest by guaranteeing five per cent in- 
terest annually for ten years on the capital em- 
ployed in the business of exporting beef either in 
the fresh state or preserved. The details of this 
attractive inducement to foreigners are given by 
Consul Baker in report No. 104 from the United 
States Department of State. Mr. Baker does not 
think that even this stimulus will have any per- 
ceptible effect upon the export cattle business of 
our country, because of the inferior quality of 
Argentine beef. 


England has finally consolidated her various ag- 
ricultural efforts under the management of a Board 
of Agriculture, presided over by a Minister of Agri- 
culture. To this office Hon. Henry Chaplin has 
been appointed. He is a popular country gentle- 
man, and said to be a practical agriculturist. With 
him is associated Sir James Caird, who has had 
charge of the agricultural work of the privy coun- 
cil. The secretary is Lieut.-Col. C. A. Leach. The 
new Department is to have its headquarters in one 
of the Government buildings in Whitehail, London. 
The appropriation for its support is as follows: 
Salaries and wages, $63,000; traveling expenses, 
$10,000; collecting statistics, $47,000; grants in aid of 
agricultural and dairy schools, $25,000; incidental 
expenses, $2,500. The work of the land commission 
and on public works and building is also trans- 
ferred to the new Department. 

Pleuro-pneumonia has had a foothold in Eng- 
land for fifty years, and only within the last year 
and a half have anything like effective efforts 
been made to stamp it out. During this period 
$50,000 has been expended on the slaughter of dis- 
eased stock, and about $300,000 has been used in 
buying and killing stock that had been exposed to 
the disease. Still pleuro-pneumonia is as rampant 
as ever, nor does it appear that the stamping-out 
system as practiced is at all likely to lead to the 
eradication of the disease at any early date. We 
are indeed fortunate in the United States that, in 
spite of political wrangling; our Department of 
Agriculture has been able to throttle this disease 
before it got a thorough foothold. We cannot too 
earnestly support the authorities which have been 
so successful in protecting the cattle interests of 
the United States against this insidious foe. 


Farming in Paraguay seems to have gone back- 
ward, for the area of cultivated lands is now less 
than it was twenty-five years ago. The govern- 
ment is now making great effort to encourage 
immigration and the development of her agri- 
cultural and other resources. It offers free passage 
to each family of agriculturists from Europe to the 
capital, Asuncion, lodging and board for five days 
upon arrival, free transportation to the final 
destination and a free gift of thirty-two acres of 
land with the necessary implements and seeds and 
four head of cattle. The public lands are also 
offered at very low prices, ranging from $70 to $840 
(United States money) per square league of 4,500 


bs “ 


acres, according to location. The terms of pay- . 


ment are very easy, but no one person can buy 
more than one hundred square leagues nor have 
more frontage than ten leagues on a navigable 
river. All kinds of cattle do well, but the country 
is too hot for sheep. Tobacco and other semi- 
tropical crops grow perfectly. 

The *“‘sereh”’ or sugar cane disease in Java, pro- 
duced by the ravages of a sugar cane parasite (the 
Tylenchus sacchari), is rapidly spreading. Begin- 
ning a little more than three years ago in the 
plantations near Cheribou, so rapidly and thor- 
oughly has been its spread to the eastward, that 
now canes near Saurabaya have also been at- 
tacked. The cause of the disease is unknown, al- 
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h it is ascribed to the deterioration of the 
cane itself, to that of the soil, and (by the natives) 
to the use of artificial fertilizers, composed of a 
mixture of many materials, in place of the oil- 
cakes from “ patjang,” or pea-nuts, formerly 
employed. Various remedies have been tried, 
which have resulted in only partial success. Ata 
recent congress of planters, exporters and others 
interested in the production of sugar, the most 
important matter brought up for debate was the 
subject of the cause and cure of this disease, and a 
fund of: $90,000 was subscribed to engage a bac- 
teriologist to come from Europe and investigate 
the cause of the malady and devise its cure. 

- oo 
Agriculture in the Common Schools. 
PROF. CHARLES E. BESSEY, NEBRASKA. 
—_— 

Iam glad to see that the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
WRIST is talking of agriculture in the common 
schools. I am convinced that the next great ad- 
vance in the public schools must be the recogni- 
tion of the fact that education should fit for the 
life-work of the boy and girl, whether on the farm, 
in the shop, in the counting-house, in the office, in 
the pulpit, or wherever that life-work 
may be. Our farmers’ boys are going 
into all professions in almost countless 
numbers, and the farmers need not be 
ashamed of their boys. They are the 
strong men in all the pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. These boys who go out 
into other professions get an education 
fitting them for their work. But the 
boys who remain on the farm have no 
training in the schools to fit them for 
their life-work. It is a marvelous thing 
that, although nearly all the common 
schools are in the hands of farmers, no 
provisiqn has been made for any instruc- 
tion in the elements of agriculture, 
horticulture, or stock-growing. We have 
redding, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and geography, all of which are essen- 
tial. To these we usually add something 
not so essential. For the boy who wishes 
toremain on the farm let us have no less 
training in the first three—reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling; but do not vex hissoul, 
and what is more, take his time, with 
duodecimals, permutations, ete., in 
arithmetic, with the details. of local 
geography or the positions of far-away 
small islands and obscure villages, nor 
with the intricacies of grammatical an- 
alysis or critical parsing. Let us have 
Jess of the latter for him, and in their 
stead put a little general instruction in 
elementary agriculture. 

’ How can this be done? How can we 

bring into the common schools of the 

ountry some elements of agriculture ? 

Let us see whether we can suggest a 

plan. In the first place, we need teachers 

who know something about agriculture, 

and for these we must be willing to pay 

good wages. There are quite a number 

of good teachers who may be obtained 

if they are paid enough, but we need not 

expect to get them for the same wages 

now paid to less-informed teachers. If our farmer 
‘school-officers will make proper effort they can get 
‘competent teachers. Now let such competent teach- 
ers give a short lecture every day upon such topics 
as the following: What is the soil? Difference be- 
tween a rich soil and a poor one? Soils for partic- 
ular crops, Drainage, Irrigation, Plowing, Cultiva- 
tion of the Soil, ete. And. also, The Structure of 
the Horse, Structure of the Cow, Structure of the 
Hog, Structure of the Sheep, Nature of Various Dis- 
eases, General Treatment of Various Diseases, 
Principles of Breeding, etc. And also, How to 
plant a Tree, How to set out Small Plants, Care of 
Plants, How to Graft, How to Prune, etc. 

’ In the foregoing I have only given a hasty out- 
line, but without doubt a course something like 
this would accomplish much good. Let our farm- 
ers move in this matter. The colleges aud univer- 
‘sities will help by sending out competent teachers, 
but the farmers must make a demand for their 
“services. 


Farm Machines and Implements. 
— a 
A well-known manufacturer of implements has 
‘been quoted as saying that more agricultural 


. 








machines were lost through neglect than were 
worn out by use. One who goes much about the 
country, and sees the care—or want of care—farm- 
ers in general give their implements and ma- 
chinery, will not be disposed to contravert the 
assertion of the manufacturer above quoted. The 
chief agents in the destruction of machines, aside 
from exposure to the weather, and of which they 
form a part, are dust and rust. In some localities 
the dust which is carried about by the winds is 
really sand; very fine, it is true, but, nevertheless, 
a sharp grit, which, if rubbed upon a piece of glass 
with the finger, will scratch and dullit. This dust, 
if it sifts into the moving parts of a delicate ma- 
chine, and the machine set at work, as it is most 
likely to be, without a proper cleaning, it cannot 
fail to receive more or less injury. The housing 
that all machines should have will prevent a good 
share of dust from entering, but, even with such 
care, more or less dust will enter. When put away 
for the winter, the moving parts should be covered 
to keep out dust, and, for covering, old newspapers, 
properly tied in place, will afford valuable protec- 
tion. Rust is caused by the union of oxygen with 
the iron. The oxygen may come from the air, or 
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from water, or both together. Prevention from 
rust is accomplished by coating the iron with vari- 
ous substances, usually some fatty material. One 
of the best of these, which we have long used, 
feeling the need of a name, we have called ANTI- 
RUST. To one who has much use for such a sub- 
stance the recipe for making it is worth several 
years’ subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST: Melt together a pound of lard and a lump 
of rosin, the size of an English walnut, using only 
heat enough to melt the rosin, which will take 
place soon if it is broken fine. By wrapping the 
rosin in a piece of stout brown paper, and striking 
it gently with a hammer, smooth stone, or other 
hard substance, the rosin may be readily broken, 
and, by carefully opening the paper, may be added 
to the lard with ease. When the rosin is com- 
pletely melted, stir the mixture well, and set 
aside to cool, and, as it begins to harden, stir occa- 
sionally. When cool, keep it covered, to exclude 
the dust. Any article of iron or steel, even deli- 
cate machinery, covered with this— moving the 
article slightly, to cause the composition to enter 
all crevices—no matter how thin the coating, will 
be completely protected, and the mixture prove 
itself a complete ANTI-RUST. Boys will find it 


capital to apply to their skates, bicycles, sled- 
runners, etc., when they are put away for the — 
season. 
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America’s Fat Cattle. 
—— 
No fat-stock show has exceeded the one at Chi- 


cago, in November. It largely surpassed that of 
last year. If it continues its rapid growth in mag- 
nitude and interest, its future will be difficult to 
foretell. The annual display of horses, usually 
made in connection with the great fat-stock show 
—a display in itself gigantic—was this season made 
in advance, and detracted considerably from the 
attendance at the main show; but the entries 
made were nearly double those of previous years, 
and the enthusiasm was great, though somewhat 
abated among cattle-men, owing to the low prices 
of beef. The entries were not only large, but the 
live-stock was of a grade that may justly be termed 
the cream of careful and intelligent breeding and 
high and judicious feeding. To ranchmen raising 


pedigreed males for crossing with native herds the 

show was very valuable. To one who can remem- 

ber the stock of the plains a generation or less ago 
the progression shown by the compari- — 
son was profoundly gratifying. To the 
breeder, feeder, and butcher the impor- @ 
tance of the display can hardly be over- 
estimated. The influence of thorough- 
bred sires has been worth millions on 
millions of dollars to the cattle industry — 
of the nation, to say nothing of their in 
fluence on horses, sheep, andswine. The 
entries of muttons and porkers were not 
large, but extremely select. In addition 
to beeves, the new classification this 
year admitted a few breeding herds. 
The fourth annual American Poultry 
Show was also held at the same time, 
and a better display of cleaner types 
has seldom been collected. A ring of 
twenty-two pens of turkeys and poults 
and thirty-five pens of geese, of vari- 
ous breeds and ages, was worth especial 
note. The biggest turkey claimed to 
weigh fifty pounds, and nobody disputed 
it. The Fifth American Dairy Show ex- 
hibited in the east side of the great expo- 
sition building. Its main features were 
the Nebraska dairy goods, including sev+ 
eral hundred tubs of choice butter. 
Hardly large enough, however, was the 
dairy exhibit to deserve the national 
appellation. Manufacturers of butterine , 
were present in force, in a department 
of the fat-stock show, making an enters 
prising display of their imitations char- 
acteristic of their greed. Not perfect, but 
far beyond criticism, was the series of. 
exhibitions for 1889, in “both character 
and management. Thrifty Chicago in- 
dividuality was stamped upon all of 
them. The proposed national dairy as- 
sociation had not received sufficient 
encouragement to hold its first annual 
show this fall, as had been anticipated. 
So the seven manufacturers of oleomar- 
gerine made a more attractive display 
than the millions of dairymen. It seems 


desirable that the dairy part of the fat-stock show 


be entirely dropped. 





Kind Words. 
: ooo 
The Best of Seven.—I have subscribed to the AMERI- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST for five years, and consider it the 
best of the seven farm papers we take. 


THOMAS L. SHERWOOD, Clark Co., South Dakota. 
Something of Interest in Each Number.—Mrs. 
A. G. Edwards, Mobile Co., Ala., writes: I have taken 


the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, and find 
something of interest in each number. 


The Banner Magazine of America.— All things 


considered, I think the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
the banner farm magazine of America. 


A. 8. TERRILL, Hancock Co., Til. 


Likes it in Every Respect.—I am much pleased 


with the varied reading matter of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST ; its practical articles pertaining to every- 
thing on the farm ; for its varied and excellent illustra- 
tions ; even the advertising matter is instructive reading. 


In fact, I can truly say that I like it in every respect, and 


would not do without it for many times its cost. 


W. W. Youne, Lycoming Co., Pa. 
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Dyeing Sheep-Skins.—J. L. Weaver, Buncombe 
Co., N. €.: To color the wool on dressed sheep- 
skins, make a thin paste of equal parts of finely- 
powdered unslaked lime and litharge in water, 
and apply to the wool with a brush. One applica- 
tion will give a light buff, and repeated applica- 
tions deepen the shade to a dark brown. For 
orange, use a solution of picric acid in warm water. 
Let the skin soak in it over night, then set the 
color with alcohol. For magenta, use magenta 
erystals in place of picrie acid; dissolve in boiling 
water, then add lukewarm water enough to cover 
the skins. Set with alcohol or vinegar diluted 

®with warm water. 


Removing Stumps.—J. S. Ziegler, Norfolk Co., 
Va.: No substance that will act chemically in 
hastening the decay of stumps is sold cheaply 
enough to permit of practical use. The quickest 
method of clearing out stumps is to use dynamite 
cartridges. With more time, they may be satu- 
rated with crude petroleum and then burnt out. 
To accomplish this bore a two-inch hole in the top, 
fill it with the oil, and let it stand until absorbed. 
Then fire it during a dry time. 


Draining a Swale.—R. Hawkins, Saline Co., lll.: 
There is a good deal of dispute over the question 
whether a swale is best drained by a single line of 
large tiles through the middle, or two smaller ones 
at the edges. The question can be properly settled 
only according to the conditions of each case. If 
the swale is more than thirty feet across at the 
widest part, and the moisture is supplied by seep- 
age from the banks, a line of three or four-inch 
tiles near each edge, coming together at a common 
outlet, are required. But, where the swale is nar- 
row, with low banks, a single line laid through the 
middle, deep enough to rest on hard ground, is 
sufficient. 


Raise More Wheat.—Why do not farmers raise 
more wheat instead of so many oats? I have seen 
farmers who raised four or five hundred bushels 
of oats and no wheat. Then they had to buy their 
flour at $5 to $8 per barrel, which amounted every 
year to from $30-to $35. This could have been saved 
to them by raising their own wheat.. The first cost 
is but little more than it is to raise oats; of course, 
it takes longer to harvest it. But it is the best and 
most profitable crop a farmer can raise. 

STANTON HITCHCOCK, Orleans Co., Vt. 


Dehorning.— John P. Agnew, Faifax Co., Wa.: 
If the horns are to be removed, they should be 
sawn off close to the head, with a fine, very sharp 
saw. This inflicts less pain than to leave a larger 
stump. 


Canadian Poultry Show.—The sixteenth annual 
show of the Poultry Association of Ontario is to be 
held at St. Catharine’s, January 7th to 10th. A fine 
list of regular and special premiums is offered, and 
fanciers of the United States are heartily invited 
to exhibit on equal terms with all others. R. 
Hamill, St. Catharine’s, Ontario, is the secretary. 


Catching Horses and Mules.—A. S. Terrill, Han- 
eock county, Ill.: It is necessary, first, to win the 
confidence of the animal. Walk leisurely through 
the field, without appearing to notice the animal, 
but drop a nubbin of corn or an apple as you go. 
He will be quite sure to go and pick up what you 
dropped. After this has been repeated a few times 
he willlook for your coming, walk toward you, and, 


finally, come up and take the eoveted morsel frem | 


your hand. . With quiet, gentle treatment, it will 
soon be easy to slip a halter over his head. 


Grass and Clover.—A. S. Terrill, Hancock county, 
Tll.: (1) The best grasses for a creek bottom liable 
to overflow would be a mixture of red-top, 
meadow fescue, hard fescue, and, if there are any 








specially damp spots, fowl meadow grass. (2) The 
best clover to sow with oats in the spring, with a 
view of turning it under the next fall, is medium 
red clover. 


, Charleston Chrysanthemum Show.—The show 
of chrysanthemums at Charleston, 8. C., November 
4th to 10th, was highly successful, in all respects. 
There was a large and fine display, both of potted 
and cut flowers, including “‘Mrs. Alpheus Hardy” 
and four other seedlings of 1888, together with a 
new one of the current year. This latest acquisi- 
tion is light pink edged with deep rose. A novel 
and striking effect was produced by the employ- 
ment of long moss (Tillandsia), in connection with 
ivy and smilax, to cover the stagings upon which 
the cut flowers were displayed. Mr. P. J. Berck- 
mans, president of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, acted as judge. Mrs. G. W. Connor, of 
Charleston, was awarded the silver cup for the 
best display of fifty varieties, three each. There 
was a profuse display of the beautiful Acacia 
Serrugiana, or Popponax, a small shrub indigenous 
to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. A touching inci- 
dent of the show was a visit of the children from 
the orphan asylums, upon the invitation of the 
managers. 


Small Fruits in Orchard.—J. D. S., Conn. : Rasp- 
berries may be in intermediate rows, between 
rows of peaches and pears, while the two last- 
named are very young, but should be removed as 
soon as the trees have attained much growth. It 
is also necessary to manure more heavily, to sup- 
ply the plant-food withdrawn by the small fruit. 


Grapes and Spiders.—W. C. Stiles, Wood county, 
W. Va.: The*rfailure of your grapes is probably 
due to mildew or the common black-rot in the fruit; 
but as you do not give us any description of the 
appearance of the vines and fruit, we can only 
make a guess at the cause of failure. You may 
rest assured, however, that the small garden 
spider, of which you send us a specimen, does not 
injure either the vines or fruit. Spiders, as a rule, 
are beneficial insects, as they live principally upon 
flies, beetles and bugs. 


Ensilaging Ears of Corn.—John Howell, Mult- 
nomah Co., Oregon: The unripe ears taken just in 
the glaze may be ensilaged alone, the same as if 
cut up with the stalks. But such practice would 
not be economical or advisable, even for feeding to 
hogs. They will greedily eat silage of stalks and 
ears, especially if it is mixed with bran. 


Grass and Poultry for Long Island. — B. T. 
Horner, Suffolk Co., N. Y.: (1) The best one grass 
for a high shore, facing Long Island Sound, is prob- 
ably orchard grass. 
for a permanent sod to sow a mixture of orchard 


grass, meadow fescue, perennial rye grass, red- | 
top, and blue-grass, with a little white clover. (2) | 


It is impossible to name any one breed of fowls as 
the most desirable for any locality. Each one of the 
improved breeds has points of excellence of its 
own. Some are valuable chiefly for the production 
of eggs; others for the table, either as brvilers,.or 
at amature age. It is best to begin with only one 
breed, and that should be adapted to the special 
purpose desired. 


How to Fill the Nest-Boxes with Eggs.— 
When warm quarters and feed, plenty of exercise, 
whole grain, oyster shells, and good care in gen- 
eral fail to fill the nest-boxes with eggs during the 
winter months, Clarissa Potter recommends the 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to give 
the hens green pine-boughs. Fill a corner of the 
hennery with armfuls of freshly-cut, spicy, green 
branches, when all vegetation to which. hens have 
aecess is deeply buried under snow, and see how 
greedily the biddies will pick the green spines, 


and how decided an increase in eggs results there- | 


from. 


Nitrate of Sodain the Garden.—C. M. Simmons, 
Houston Co., Georgia, asks: 1st. ‘Will nitrate 
of soda, mixed with the soil, start young plants 
quick, like good stable manure?” 
should not be used alone. As a rule, most garden 


| erops should have half superphosphate and half 


nitrate of soda, andif little or no stable manure is 
used, potash, sooner or later, will be required—say 
200 pounds of sulphate of potash per acre in addi- 
tion to 400 pounds nitrate of soda, and 400 pounds 
dissolved rock phosphate, This will give you a 





But it would be much better | 





Yes; but it | 





cheap and good fertilizer. If you wish to foree; 

particular crop, apply more nitrate. In our own 
garden we have used on some crops from 800 to 
1000 pounds of nitrate per acre, being careful to 


know that there is no lack of other plant food in 


the soil. 2d. “In applying nitrate of soda as a 
a ite 


top-dressing to asparagus, should it be 

fore the young shoots appear?” Yes. sop al 
or 400 pounds very early in the spring, and, as 
soon as all danger from loss by excessive spring ; 
rains is passed. sow on 300 or 500 pounds mote. 
This second application will Probably not increase 
the size of the shoots the first year, but it wil» 


greatly increase the growth of the plants in sum- © | 


mer and autumn, and it is this extra growth that 
enables the plants to store up matter in the roots, 
and it is this stored-up matter in the roots that. 
produces the strong, early shoots next spring. 


Window Boxes for Plants.—Willie Lower, Lewis 
Co., Mo. (14 years of age), writes us: The best way 
to keep plants in living-rooms during the winter is 
in boxes made to fit into the window casings. 
The box must be as long as the width inside the 
window frame, eighteen to twenty inches wide, 
and six inches deep. An inch of clay is packed 
hard in the bottom of the box, which is then fillea 
to within an inch of the top with rick potting soil 
—leaf mold from the woods is best. The plants 
are set in this and half an inch of clean sand 
spread over the surface. Among plants for win- 
dow culture geraniums come first, to be followed 
by selections from a large number of varieties, 
which can be selected from any greenhouse or 
florist’s catalogue. It is important to avoid setting 
in the same box plants of widely varying wants as 
to temperature and moisture. For example, heaths 
and dracenas cannot flourish together, for the lat- 
ter requires at least twenty degrees more of heat 
than the former. 


Purifying Casks. —Charles L. Carpenter, Cam- 
den Co., N. J.: To remove the astringent qualities 
from a new oak cask, or the taste from a barrel 
which has held alcoholic liquor, nothing is neces- 
sary but to fill with cold water and let it soak a 
few days, changing the water two or three times. 
An old barrel which has been used for cider or vin- 
egar should be purified by sulphur fumes. Invert 
the barrel over a shovel or dish of live coals upon 
which brimstone has just been thrown, and let it 
remain there for half an hour to an hour. Then 
soak the barrel with clean water in which a pound 
of soda or a shovelful of ashes has been dissolved. 


Aerating Milk.—A. F. Lobb, Ontario, Canada: 
It is highly important to aerate milk for retail 
dairy business before it is shut up in close cans. 


Punctured Wounds are always more painful . 
and more dangerous, and if in the sole of the foot 
made by a nail, it may prove dangerous from te- 
tanus, or lockjaw. The nail should be pulled out 
straight in a line of its entrance. Hot poultices, in 
which carbolic acid and laudanum are mixed, 
should be immediately applied, and the further - 
treatment left to the veterinarian. 


ig 


Hints for Butter-Makers.—W., Pittsford, Vt., * 


suggests to the readers of the AMERICAN AGRI-. 
CULTURIST that, in packing butter for regular cus- 
tomers, it is an excellent plan to cut cotton cloth 
into pieces the shape and size of the jars to be 
used. Scald each piece thoroughly, as used, wring 
as dry as possible, dip in strong brine, and place 


| over each layer of butter as you pack the jar. This 


not only helps the butter to keep, but is of great 
assistance in getting it out of the jar in good shape 
fortable use. Butter-worked into rolls should also 
be done up in cloths similarly prepared. 


Osage Orange. — Rev. W. H. Sampson, Prince 
Edward’s Island: The Osage Orange, though a 
native of the Southwest, is quite hardy in many 
situations as far North as the forty-second degree 
of north latitude. The climate of Prince Edward’s’ 
Island is so greatly softened by the influence of 
the Gulf Stream that it is quite possible the Osage 
may prove hardy there. It would, of course, be | 
best to try it on a limited seale at first. 


Arbor Day in ‘TYexas.— ihe Legisiawure of ‘texas ~ 


enacted a iaw ciewiing Arbor Day, and energetic 
measures are in progress for making its observas ~ 


tion general throughout the State. An Arbor Day 


Association has been organized at Temple, Bell 
county, which is preparing to issue a call for a 
cs 
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ee grand gathering at some city in the State to insti- 


tute a Texas Forestry Association. The 22d of 
February is Arbor Day in Texas, and it is expected 
that the day thus doubly set apart will be duly 
observed by extensive tree-planting and the con- 
sideration of sylviculture in all parts of the Lone- 


Star State. 


Transplanting Pecan-Nut Trees.—M. R. Kushne, 
Pulaski Co., Ill.: Your seedling pecan-nut trees 
now growing three in a hill should be trans- 


“planted, leaving only one, or dig them all up | 
and transplant to the place where you wish to | 
have the trees grow. All that has been written’ | 


about the difficulty or uncertainty of successfully 
transplanting nut trees is simply nonsense, be- 
eause nurserymen transplant all kinds by the 
thousand without serious loss. It is true, how- 
ever, that the pecan and other species of the hick- 
ory must be handled with a little more care than 
apple trees and willows; still, if dug up with most 
of their roots, and planted again without exposing 
théir roots to sunlight and drying winds for any 
considerable time, there will be no danger of loss. 
Dig up green pecan-nut seedlings carefully, and, if 
they have a very long tap-root, cut off a part and 
_ replant, packing the soil firmly about the stems. 
The transplanting may be done at this season, or 


| early in spring. 


Trucking and Nut - Raising in Southern Cali- 
fornia. — Louis Letellier, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
writes, under date of November 23d: In the 
Chuenga Pass region of Los Angeles county, 
farmers are all busy planting peas, beans and 
tomatoes. Acres and acres of them are seeded, 
and some are up and blooming. Everything is in 
fine condition. The products will be shipped 


East during the Winter. One firm is shipping | 


from one to two car-loads a day of English wal- 
nuts. They are of a fine, large, light variety, very 
meaty and sweet. 

Food for Cows.—John H. Burtis, Kings Co., N. 
Y.: Oats, rye and corn, ground together, are too fat- 
tening for a cow which yields milk. An addition 
of bran or middlings, equal to all the others, would 
make a much better balanced ration. All kinds of 
ground feed should be given in conjunction with 
hay, silage or other forage. If fed alone, it passes 
through the cow without remastication, and is 
imperfectly digested. Deranged [digestion and 
other evils follow. 


Fall or Spring Plowing.—Robert A. Kerstetter, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Experience has shown that on 
all but very heavy soils spring-plowing is best for 
corn. Where a sod is turned under, its fermenta- 
tion helps to warm and enrich the soil, and, as the 
corn plant is a gross feeder, its roots readily reach 
the bottom of the furrow. There are cold, heavy 
svils, however, which are benefited by exposure 
to the action of the frosts of winter, and the warm 
rains and sunshine of spring. For such soils, fall- 
plowing, followed in the ensuing spring by an 
aeme, cutaway or disk harrow, is advisable. 


Green Fly on House-Plants.—Miss D. E., Orange 
Co., N. Y.: If it is not convenient to fumigate your 


house-plants with tobacco, you can destroy ,the | 


green fly by sprinkling the leaves and stems with 


tobacco-water. A quarter of a pound paper of 
| sion, which opened there on November 13th. In 


common smoking-tobacco, soaked in a pail of 
water for twenty-four hours, will give you a liquid 
strong enough to kill the green fly. You may have 
to repeat the application once or twice a month 
during the winter in order to tthe the insects in 
subjection. 


Good Culture Pays.—A significant fact brought 
out in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST potato com- 
petition is that in a large number of cases the con- 
test acres yielded far more than adjoining land 
tinder ordinary treatment, even when both were 
attacked by the rot or blight. Numerous instances 
of this kind demonstrated that the well-cared for 
crop invariably withstood the blight better than 
erops under ordinary culture. Perhaps it is more 


_ correct to say that the larger yield produced by 


good culture will not rot as fast as tubers ordina- 
tily grown. Mr. Harris Stratton, Larimer Co., Col- 


~erado, a capable farmer, expected five hundred 


bushels on his contest acre, but although the crop 
generally in that section was nearly a failure, it 
yielded three hundred and six bushels, while ad- 
joining land under ordinary culture gave only sev- 
enty bushels per acre. Mr. Stratton made a hand- 








some profit on the contest crop, and says that 
what he has learned in the attempt is worth many 
times the total outlay of money and labor. The 
result has confirmed Mr. Stratton in the belief 
that intensive culture on small areas pays. If it 
will pay in Colorado, this system should certainly 
pay in higher-priced eastern lands. So, too, Mrs. 
L. D. Collingwood grew two hundred bushels on 
her contest acre, in Bergen Co., N. J., while under 
common culture the crop in that county was gen- 
erally a failure. These are but examples of the 
valuable fruits of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Crop Competition. 


Native Grasses.—R. Welch, Morris Co., Kan.: 
There are many species of native grasses that 
would no doubt succeed admirably in Kansas, if 
given the same care and attention as the ordinary 
cultivated kind. It would seem, however, that 
Western farmers rarely search for treasure of this 
kind near home, but expect that some seedsman 
or European agricultural botanist will discover the 
thing they most need. It is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that the grasses indigenous to the higher 
and dry regions of our Western States are better 
suited to the climate and soil than those native of 
moist climates, and we believe this will be found 
true, with experience. In nutritive properties 
some of the prairie grasses are fully equal to the 
long-known and _ widely-cultivated European 
species. 


The Wood-Lot.—It is only for fire-wood, but in 
the cutting of this, as in everything else about the 
farm, there is a right way and a wrong way of 
doing, and, even in wood-chopping, “ brains ” may 
be profitably invested. Every farm east of the 
Mississippi should have its wood-lot, and even on 
a small farm it will be found very convenient if 
the lot be large enough to furnish, besides fire- 
wood, such fencing stuff as may be needed, and an 
occasional ‘stick of timber” to go to the saw-mill 
and come back as plank, boards, ete. In cutting 
growing timber, one must think what the effect of 
the removal will be upon the trees that are left 
standing. -By judicious cutting, the product of 
even asmall lot may be kept up and increased. 
An abundance of wood for the summer kitchen 
should now be ent, split and stacked, under cover, 
where it will rapidly season. 


The Champion Stallion, Axtell.—This famous 
horse has been taken to Terre Haute, Indiana, 
where he is wintering in an elegant brick stable, 
built expressly for his accommodation. His book 
of forty stud engagements, at $1000, is nearly full. 
The spirited and life-like portrait on Page 5 is the 
first, and, at this writing, the only, likeness of 
Axtell in his three-year-old form which has been 
published. 


Spreading Manure.—Charles S. Bird, Norfolk 
Co., Mass.: It is not advisable to spread coarse 
stable manure, full of long bedding, on mowing- 
land in winter or any other time of year. Such 
manure as that is suitable only for plow-land. 
Top-dressing for meadows should always be in 
fine, well-rotted condition, and be spread evenly— 
not left in heaps. 


The National Grange.—Sacramento, Cal., gave 
the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry 
aroyal welcome at its twenty-third annual ses- 


his address, the Master, J. H. Brigham, Ohio, 
favored further legislation against food adultera- 


eral adoption of the Australian ballot Jaw, and 
more stringent laws against blackmail. Reports 
from the masters of the thirty-five State granges 
represented indicated a slow but substantial 
growth, and that more attention was being given 
to financial co-operation in a practical way. 
During the session, a grand public meeting was 
held. The treasurer’s report showed expenditures 
of $13,763 during the year, or about $200 less than 
the receipts. Resolutions were adopted favoring 
the restriction of immigration; the building of 
American ships; the free coinage of silver and 
continuance in circulation of paper money; the 
encouragement by national aid of the production 
of jute, pine straw, and other fiber from which 
cotton bagging can be made. No action was taken 
on the repeal of the internal revenue on tobacco 
and liquors. The constitution was amended 
to permit the organization of more than one 
Pomona grange in the same county. The next 
meeting of the National Grange will be at Wil- 








liams’ Grove, Penn., in November, “1890. 

officers were elected: Master, J. H. Brigham, | 

O.; overseer, Hiram Hawkins, Alabama; lee! 
Mortimer Whitehead, New Jersey; chaplain, A. J. 
Rose, Texas; steward, E. W. Davis, 

assistant steward, O. E. Hall, Nebrask treasurer, 
F. M. McDowell, New York; secretary, John Tria 
ble, Washington, D. C.; gate-keeper, A. E. 
Missouri; Ceres, Mrs. Edna Brigham, Ohio; 

Mrs. J. Bailey, Mississippi; Pomona, Mrs. M. 
Thompson, Illinois; lady assistant steward, 1 ; 
L. C. Douglass, Massachusetts. The delegates 
made a tour of California under the ausploes is 
the State Board of Trade. a 


Shelter for Shéep.—It is not necessary or désiz- 
able to keep the sheep in a very warm barn, but 
they must be sheltered from rain and storm. So 
long as they are kept dry and well-fed they will 
stand the cold better than close, foul air. As th 
season advances, it is best to separate the ewes 
from the wethers and give the former extra care. 


Black-Top Merinoes.— These sheep were bred 
up from the Spanish Merinoes crossed with the 
mutton breeds. They are symmetrical and free 
from wrinkles. The wool is combing or delaine, 
fine, from three to four and one-half inches in 
length, with a white oil diffused throughout the | 
length of the fiber. The rams weigh about 180 
pounds, and the ewes 130 pounds. The object of — 
the breeders was to secure a Merino fleece on @ 


mutton carcass. They are a desirable sheep, and 


are bred mostly in Southern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania. ‘Both wool and mutton,” was the — 
motto of the originators, and they sueceeded ad- — 
mirably. The effort is making by some to create a — 
standard for these sheep of twenty pounds of — 
wool on @ 200-pound carcass. These are rightly 
the American Merinoes, and the wrinkly breeds ” 
should be denominated the Spanish. 


New Tomatoes.—F. Sanders, Essex Co., N. J.: It 
is probably true, as you claim, that few of the 
newer varieties of the tomato annually introduced 
by our seedsmen are really any better than the old 
ones cultivated years ago. But you must not for- 
get that a majority of those persons owning gar- 
dens are fond of experimenting, and new varieties 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers afford them an 
opportunity of showing their skill. We will also 
venture to assert that if you pay a half-dollar for 
a dozen seeds of some supposed-to-be new variety 
of the tomato, you will enjoy the planting, wateh- 
ing the growth, cultivation, ripening, and 
of the fruit much more than you would of the — 
paper of seeds costing five cents, and you knew 
all about the variety in advance of the purchase, — 
The pleasures of gardening often have their incep- 
tion and ending in a promise. 


Grafting the Dogwood.—F. Wenzel, Sandusky, 


Ohio.: You say that you have had only moderate == 


luck in grafting the weeping and otlier varieties 
of the dogwood in the nursery, and want to know 
if, there is not some better mode of propagating 
these trees. We think we have answered a simi- 
lar question once before, but from another corre- 
spondent. Owing to the slender twigs which have — 
to be used for cions and their large pith, grafting in 
the open air is not usually successful, and for this 
reason we prefer budding in the month of August, 
or while the stalks are growing freely. There is 
no more difficulty or uncertainty in propagating 


| the new varieties of the dogwood, by budding, 


tions, more co-operation among farmers, the gen- ; than there is with the apple and pear, Try itan@: 


you will be convinced. 


Polled Durhams.—Polled cattle with a prepon- 
derance of Shorthorn blood have become so num- 
erous that an association has been organized to 
establish a permanent herd-book for them. The 
officers of the American Polled Durham Associa- — 
tion are as follows: President, W. W. Crane, Tip- _ 
pecanoe City, Ohio; vice-president, John R, Shafor, — 
Middletown, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, A. F. — 
Burleigh, Magon, Ill. The requirements for admis- — 
sion to registry are that the animal shall be horn- 
less from birth, and possess not less than three- 
fourths Shorthorn blood. 


Stallion Records.—George Stillson, Orange Co., | 
N. Y¥.: Though Axtell’s record of 2:12 has been — 
exceeded by the California filly Sunol, it still 
stands at the head of stallion performances. The 
following are the best stallion records: : 
2:12; Palo Alto, 2:12}; Stamboul, 2:12}; Maxey Cobb 
2:13}; Bonnie McGregor, 2:13}; Phallas, 2:13}. 
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JANUARY, 189°. 
Another Potato Contest. 


— 








The remarkable results achieved in the | 


potato class in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Crop Competition, the past year, are 
elsewhere announced. The publication in 
detail of the lessons of the contest, in our 
February and subsequent issues, must prove 
even more valuable than the interesting award 
of prizes, on Page 35. The statements there 
made show the disadvantages under which 
the past contest was conducted, by reason of 
the potato disease. While such exigencies 
cannot be foreseen, it is evident that the 
effect of the blight may be partly prevented 
by the use of proper fungicides. But sel- 
dom, if ever, has an article of more absorb- 
ing interest been given to the agricultural 
world than the story in this number of the 
Grand Prize Crop. 

Yet our contest for 1889 has developed 
some enormous yields, and demonstrated 
methods that may revolutionize potato-cult- 
ure, not only in America, but throughout 
the world—for this contest has been closely 
watched by our numerous and intelligent 
constituency among practical farmers and 
agricultural scientists in every quarter of 
the globe. But the experience in our con- 
test of 1889 makes us eager to co-operate 
with the thousands of farmers whose inter- 
est in improved and profitable potato-culture 
has been greatly stimulated by this enter- 
prise. Moreover, a large number of con- 
testants the past year will be glad to try 
again, modifying the plans they pursued 
the past season in compliance with the les- 
sons of this competition. It is quite true, 
also, that farmers, generally, are slow to 
profit by improved methods, unless their 
superiority is so marked, and the results so 
thoroughly advertised and discussed, as to be 
brought home to every farmer with an 
emphasis that he cannot ignore. 

We take pleasure in announcing, there- 
fore, that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
give Five Hundred Dollars for the largest 
yields of potatoes grown on one measured 
acre, in one crop, during the year 1890. 
Many of our advertisers, and others desirous 
of promoting profitable farming, will, doubt- 
less, contribute further prizes (indeed, 
some of them have already done so, as will 
be seen from the notice), the detailed 
schedule of which will be published later. 
The prize-winners of 1889 will be excluded 
from this new competition, as the object is to 
stimulate others to better culture. The rules 
of the contest will be prepared in due season, 
but all contestants must be subscribers. 
Meanwhile, we shall deem it a favor if con- 
testants the past year, or others interested, 
will promptly suggest desirable modifica- 
tions or improvements upon the rules and 
plans that governed the potato-contest of 
1889. We may add, however, that the prizes 
will be so divided in the new competition 
that they will be far larger in number than 








in the present instance, so that almost every 
contestant who achieves a reasonable meas- 
ure of success will receive due distinction 
and honor. 

‘The benefit of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIsT Prize Crop Competition of 1889 must be 
vastly enhanced by this further and remark- 
ably liberal and enterprising offer. The 


prize-award in the Oat class, and the meth- | 


ods pursued by the winners of our Five Hun- 


dred Dollars and other prizes, given in the | 
December number, and the further lessons | 
of the Oat contest printed in this issue, sug- | 


gest the character and great value of the 
material furnished by this unprecedented 
effort to promote better farming. The Wheat 
award, in February, will be followed by the 
award of the corn-prizes, and full treatment 
of the culture pursued, in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for March. The result with corn 
will create a great sensation, not only be- 
cause of the fine crops produced, but because 
of the accuracy with which the lessons of 
the experience with corn may be deduced. 
This accuracy will be largely due to the 
active co-operation of the respective State 
Experiment Stations and the United States 


Department of Agriculture, in determining | 


the moisture in the crops of all the contest- 


ants, and in making numerous complete | 


analyses. 

It will take all the year to present fully 
every result, phase, and study of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition 


| of 1889. They will be given in time to be 


taken advantage of by cultivators, as the 
season progresses, 
make the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1890 
the most useful, as well as the most interest- 
ing, publication in agricultural literature. 


tte 


Tendencies of the Times. 


ee 
The active interest farmers are taking in 
political affairs is a marked feature in rural 
life in many States. 


tures this fall. 


pose of electing a Legislature favorable to 


certain measures dear to the agricultural | 
This activity is welcomed by all | 
| General Land Office and the Geological Sur- 


heart. 
thoughtful men who believe that State and 


national governments will be better the more | 
| ural Department. 


earnestly farmers participate in them. The 


conservative element from the country is a | 
the greatest executive divisions of the govern- 


much-needed factor in affairs of state. 


The phenomenal development of organiza- | 
| tion and concentration in the business world ‘| 
| Secretary should be a thoroughly practical 
| farmer, and some have criticised the present 


finds its counterpart in the restless spirit 
shown in the rapidly-increasing number of 
societies and combinations 
purposes among farmers. They have been 
associating at the rate of more than one 
thousand distinct organizations annually for 
several years. The current agitation of the 
“trust” 


is leading them to make numerous attempts 


to better their financial condition through | 


systematic co-operation. 

There are those who predict harm from 
this tendency of the times. They fear these 
organized farmers quite as much as they 
dreaded the more or less irresponsible labor 
movements of recent times. It is true that 
some reckless, foolish, and ignorant talk is 








This feature alone must | 


| universal favor. 





An increasing number | 
of farmers have been elected to the Legisla- | 
In one State (Massachusetts) 
the tendency even developed a non-parti- | 
san Farmers’ Political League, for the pur- | 


for business | 


idea has wonderfully educated | 
farmers as to the power of combination, and | 


indulged in at some farmers’ gatherings, . 
on the whole, the temperate and intelli 
manner in which questions affecting the 
welfare of our greatest producing body are — 
discussed commands admiration. 

Nor is the usual secrecy of farmers’ go. 
cieties a serious matter. The bond is but 


| simple. It serves its purpose in holding to- 


gether those whose distinct individualities 
perhaps require a fraternal tie. } 

The outcome of these tendencies is not yet 
evident. It is probable, however, that the 
several organizations for advancing farmers 
in society and education, in business and 


| politics, will eventually amalgamate under 


one general head, with sub-divisions adapted 


| to special objects. This would be the logical 


result of concentration. Great advance in 
this direction was made at the St. Louis con- 
ventions, last month, elsewhere reported, 
The proposed basis of co-operation with 
workers in other locations is significant. It 
means an increased attention to the duties of 
citizenship. 

There is too much sterling good sense 
and love of country among our farmers to 
make their voluntary union anything but 
advantageous for the public welfare. The 
supernumeraries of commerce, as now con- 
ducted, will suffer in the process, but the 
great mass of producers and consumers will 
be benefited by mutual co-operation. 


ii 
—-—o 


Congress and the Farmers. 


oo 

The President's recommendation that the 
weather bureau be transferred from the 
Army to the Agricultural Department meets 
It properly belongs to the 
latter Department, and can there be made 
far more effective. The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST believes the change is in line with 
good policy and that it is demanded by the 
public, and especially by the farmers. With 
a more complete corps of observers, and a 
perfect system of displaying signals, the 
predictions should not only be made more 
accurate but should be brought within the 
reach of farmers at every hamlet and cross- 
roads. Volunteers could be secured for 
much of this service, and with proper exec- 
utive management the desired improvements 
could be insured without enormous outlay. 

It is only a question of time when the 





vey will also be transferred to the Agricult- 
The desire is general that 
this department come to the front as one of © 


The farmers want it built up and 
They also hold that the 


ment. 
made more useful. 


incumbent on this score. If cabinet changes 
occasion a vacancy in the portfolio of Agri- 


culture, this qualification of the Secretary e 
| will be brought to the President’s attention 


with decided emphasis. 

Various measures advocated by the agri- 
cultural organizations will be brought before 
Congress. The reissue of fractional cur- 
rency, for use in the mails, will be a great 
convenience. But the whole public, not 


| alone the farmers, will rejoice if a legitimate 


plan is devised for controlling the rapacious ~ 
beef monopoly. The Senatorial committee 
that has been investigating this matter has © 
certainly found much food for thought and 
action. 
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PRIZE GROP COMPEYIZION. 


‘An Exciting Race in the Potato Class. 


The Enormous Yield of 738 Bushels of Pota- 
toes on One Acre. 
Past eo 
Takes the American Agriculturist’s Grand Prize of 

Five Hundred Dollars in Gold Coin--New and Im- 

proved Systems of Culture --Over One Thousand 

Bushelsin Two Crops on One Acre--Another Competi- 

tion for 1890--The American Agriculturist Again 

Offers Prizes Amounting to Five Hundred Dollars in 

Cash for the Largest Yields of Potatoes Grown in One 

Crop on an Exact Acre This Year in North America. 

—— 

Last season was, on the whole, disastrous to the 
potato crop. Up to the middle or latter part of 
July, the universal testimony of the hundreds who 
competed for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
prize of Five Hundred Dollars in gold for the 
largest yield of potatoes (solanum tuberosum, 
sweet potatoes not being allowed to compete) on 
one exact acre, was that the crop never looked 
better. About that time, the so-called blight 
struck the crop on the Atlantic seaboard, killing 
the luxuriant growth of the potato vines as though 
scorched by fire. This was followed by rot in the 
half-matured tubers, which was accelerated by 
continued wet weather. The blight traveled rapid- 
ly inland. We could mark its progress from the 
returns sent in daily by discouraged contestants in 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Com- 
petition. It stalked across the continent like a 
eurse, stopping only when it reached the Pacific 
ocean. Even in Oregon and Washington, where a 
large number competed because confident in the 
superior productiveness of their soil, the growth 
was arrested by the same fatal disease. Small 
areas in the great potato belt partly escaped the 
disease, and in a limited number of instances its 
attacks did not come early enough to seriously 
curtail the crop. Aroostook county, in Northern 
Maine, and sections of Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Colorado- and California escaped the dis- 
ease almost entirely. 

This disaster, while of great scientific interest, 
brought no small loss to many contestants and 
other potato-growers. Our returns indicate that 
in nearly one thousand cases, our contestants’ 
crops came so near total destruction as to reduce 
the yield to only one hundred or ‘two hundred 
bushels per acre, with the result that these farmers 
sentin no reports. But, to their credit be it said, 
a very large number were not discouraged even 
by this unexpected obstacle, and completed the 
contest with true pluck and in good faith, and 
have submitted reports that are crammed full of 
facts and experience of wonderful interest and 
great value to every grower of this crop. To re- 
ward those who have thus persevered, to encour- 
age the many who were compelled to drop out of 
the race, and to stimulate farmers throughout 
North America to this year adopt and profit by 
the results and lessons of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S potato competition, we announce in 
our editorial columns that the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST will engage ina similar enterprise for 
1890. 

The Phenomenal Result.— In view of the sea- 
son, therefore, the actual results of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition, as here- 
with announced, must prove of remarkable inter- 
est. It certainly demonstrates how thoroughly 
good culture and proper fertilization pay for this 
great crop in particular. The contest has been 
earried on under the most careful regulations to 
secure accuracy in areas, completeness in reports 
of methods pursued, and integrity in the harvest. 
These essentials have been most faithfully com- 
plfed with, and the award may be accepted with 
a completeness of truth that has heretofore been 
a stranger to such enterprises. The acre was 
measured by a sworn surveyor in the spring, and 
the same limits were identified before digging, 
legal affidavits being required in both cases, duly 
witnessed. The reports of every detail followed 
from first to last were required and were given in 
full in the Book for Contestants. In addition to 
the three witnesses at harvesting, besides the con- 
testant, in almost every case one or more special 
representatives of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
were present in person as a still further safeguard 
to see that everything was honestly done accord- 
ing to the rules. These accredited representatives 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—men of un- 
doubted integrity, prominent farmers, agricultural 


The American Agriculturist Grand Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in Gola Coin, 


NoTE.—The yield stated is that secured from the original and exact acre entered in the contest. 





in bushels of sixty pounds, the fractional parts of bushels being expressed in pounds. 
This Crop also Takes the Stockbridge $600 Prize. 


i GRAND PRIZE—Charles B. Coy, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., et eee clay loam; fertil- 


izer, Stockbridge; hills, 1x2} ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Dakota 


This crop was grown exclusively on the Stockbridge Potato Manure, and therefore is awarded the 


additional prize of Six Hundred Dollars in Gold offered by the Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston 
and New York. 
The Other Prize Winners. ¢ 


2 #200 IN GOLD—(From the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front Street, New 


York, for the largest yield on Mapes Complete Potato Manure). Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, ~ 
Yates Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes tb manure; hills, #x1,, ft.; cut to 
two eyes; varieties, Early Peruvian, Sunlit Star, and Early Ontario 


This was the yield of the first planting, which is the only crop counted. Mr, Rose also grew a sec- — 


ond crop on the same acre, which yielded 361 bushels 26 pounds, or a total din two 
plantings of 1,031 bushels 19} pounds. . ; 
DANIELS’S PLOW SULKY—(By the manufacturers, E. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N. Y.) 
Fred. S. Wiggin, Maysville Center, Aroostook Co., Me.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Stock- 
bridge; hills, 1 to 14x2y¥, ft.; cut to one eye; variety, Dakota Red 
$150 IN GOLD—(From the Mapes Co., for the second largest yield on Mapes Complete Potato 
Manure). J. H. Hitchcock, Weaver, Wabasha Co., Minn.; land, dark, somewhat sandy 
loam; fertilizer, Mapes potato manure; hills, 1x3 ft.; pieces cut to one size, not particu- 
lar about the number of eyes; variety, Empire State ; 
$200 IN GOLD—(From the Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co., New London, Conn., for the largest 
ield on Quinnipiac Potato Phosphate). Delano Moore, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Me.; 
and, gravelly loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; hills, 1x2} ft.; cut half and whole; variety, 
Dakota Red. 
NURSERY STOCK—(Valued at $33.75 contributed by the Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 
Minn.) R.C. Nisbet, Del Norte, Rio Grande Co., Colo.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, barn- 
ard manure; hills, 1 to 23x23 ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Bartley’s Prolific, from Prince 
dward Island stock 
WHEEL HOE—(Weeder Cultivator and Seed Dyriil, from C. 0. Jelliff & Co., Southport, 
Conn. (I. D. Roberts, Arroyo Grande, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal.; land, dark alluvial; fer- 


i 


tilizer, none; hills, 13x2} ft.; cut to one eye; variety, Peerless... ..........s.cececcsccuecceers ».-478 


8100 IN GOLD—(From the Mapes Co., for the third largest yield on Mapes Manure). J. M. 
Ogle, Slaughter, King Co., Wash.; land, sand and clay loam; fertilizer, Ma potato 
manure; hills, 2x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; varieties, Rural New-Yorker, State of Maine, Bur- 
bank’s Seedling and Burbank’s Prolific 

$50 IN GOLD—(From the Mapes Co., for the fourth largest crop on their fertilizer). William 
C. Cusick, Union, Union Co., Ore.; land, black peat and clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes potato 
manure; hills, 14x3 ft.; cut to one, two, and three eyes; varieties, Hebron, Burbank, Seed- 
ling and Early Rose 

$150 IN GOLD—(From the Quinnipiac Co., for the second largest yield on their fertilizer). 
George W. Moore, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co., Me.; land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, Quin- 


Ge: 


nipiac; hills not stated; fair-sized tuber cut in two pieces; variety, Dakota Red .............402 26 ‘ 


$100 IN GOLD—(From the Quinnipiac Co., for third largest yield on their fertilizer). Wil- 
liam Dale, Iowa Falls, Hardin Co., Ia.; land, black, mucky loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
hills, 1x3 ft.; cut to two and three eyes; variety, Clarkson 

$50 IN GOLD—(From the Quinnipiac Co., for fourth largest yield on their phoopher J. E. 
Emerson, Fryeburg, Oxford Co., Me.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; hills, 1x2} 
ft.; cut in half and whole; variety, Burbank 

FIFTY DOLLARS—(By the Vermont State Agricultural Society, for the largest yield in this 
competition in Vermont). G. W. Whitney, Williston, Chittenden Co., Vt.; land, gravelly 
loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 1x2 ft.; cut to one eye; variety, White Star..................... 

#100 IN GOLD—(Given by Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa., for the largest yield of Pride. 
of the Market by a contestant who F ype soe at least one barrel of this Laat, Edgar M.Trow, 
Barre, Washington, Co., Vt.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; hills, 1x24 ft.; cut to 
two eyes; varieties, Tillinghast’s Pride of the Market, Dakota Red................. pen ER wale 


Returns of Some of the Other Contestants. 

John M. Smith, Green Bay, Brown Co., Wis.; land, dark sandy loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; 
hills, 1x24 ft.; cut to one eye; variety, Early Ohio ; 
Ditto On unleached Wood ASWOG «.......o...os6e5e ccicete baw cee s eccuinieee sues scidebulpeeade Male reodeesmae 
Ditto on Mapes potato MANULE .. 6... 6. ciscce scicons te ovals one's dseuee cs meee cease badaiee ia banaue eae 
Ditto on stable manure 

John F. Keppler, Whitley, Whitley Co., Ind., land, black muck loam; fertilizer, Stock- 
bridge; hills, 1x1 ft.; cut to one eye; varieties, Hebron, Gem, Early Maine 

Frank W. Isham, Little Bear, Laramie Co., Wyo.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, equal parts 
ne ea cow and horse manure; hills, $x2}- ft.; cut to one and two eyes; va ety. Maat 
Seedling 

Joseph A. A. Bunot, Echo City, Summit Co., Utah; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, none; hills, 
1 to 28x2§ ft.; planted whole; varieties, Early Rose, Willard : 

Robert N. Ruth, Houlton, Aroostook Co., Me.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; hills 
13x2} ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Umpire... cisgagae cc ccceccceseoc ches besewswithe nésiph a alana 

Orin D. Vance, Caribou, Aroostook Co., Me.; land, oa yellow loam; fertilizer, Stock- 
bridge; hills, 2x2 ft.; cut to one eye; variety, White Elephant 

B. G. Calvin, Godfrey, Madison Co., Ill.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, well-rotted barnyard 
manure; hills, 14x24 ft.; cut to three eyes; variety, Henderson’s Puritan 

J.N. Muncey, Jesup, Buchanan Co., Ia.; land, medinm sandy; fertilizer, barnyard manure; 
hills, 1x3 ft.; cut to one eye; variety, Hebron ‘ 

A. 8. Wells & Son, Granby, Hartford Co., Conn. ; land, meadow loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
1x1} ft.; planted whole; varieties, Early Maine, Rose 


C. E. Shippe, Columbus, Warren Co., Pa.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; hills, a 


13x23 ft.; cut to two eyes; varieties, White Elephant, Empire State 
W. S. Montgomery, Dover Lake, Todd Co., Minn.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
4x2k ft.; cut to two and three eyes; varieties, Empire State, Charles Downing, Peerless, ~ 
Hebron, Blue Victor ag 
Frank Marvin, Matamoras, Pike Co., Pa.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes potato ma- 


nure; hills, 1x2 ft.; cut to three and five eyes; variety, White Star................+...05 jacades 328, 


Edwin Taylor, Edwardsville, Wyandotte Co., Kansas; land, sandy alluvial; fertilizer, tank- 


age; hills, 14,x2} ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Early Ohio...............0. 62s ces ceee ee Sbndoden i 325 


E. A. Trout, Croton, Licking Co., O.; land, clay soil; fertilizer, Mapes Peruvian guano; hills, 
1x2§ ft.; cut to two and three eyes; varieties, Lee’s Favorite, Rural Blush, White Ele- 
phant, Hebron 

J. J. Milhous, Valley Mills, Marion Co., Ind.; land, clay loam;. fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 1x2f, 
ft.; cut to one eye; varieties, Belle, Green Mouhtadu.. ......:.34 <ieesvatecivrelie cee Pe eee 


22 88, 


Ray Greene, Lyndon, Whiteside Co., [ll.; land, dark clay loam; fertilizer, barnyard ma- 


nure; hills, 14;x 14 ft.; cut to two and four pieces; varieties, Early Sunrise, Burbank.. 


John G. Brand, Steubenville, Jefferson Co., O.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, barnyard ma- 
nure; hills, #x4§,; planted whole; varieties, Clark’s No.1, Burbank, Hebron, moth 


312 
S. D. Greenleaf, Stark, Somerset ac, land, alluvial; fertilizer, Stockbridge; hills, 1x3} | 


ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, 

Ditto with Mapes manure and Garnet Chili variety....... 01+ hey ia NF oi ay 6. die heaved 6 «sigue pi eiabeds . 
Harris Stratton, Fort Collins, Larimer Co., Col.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, home-made, 

of bone meal, hen manure, and plaster; hills, §x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Rose Seed- 


Lingay ites 5359.4. U5 ynch ed ediaavivenss hon gu vg te cds wba tuthipel es cdelunde a awa ait sheets og tana anne 306 


Joseph J. Dilatush, Robbinsville, Mercer Co., N. J.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, stable 


manure, Stockbridge, and bone and ashes; hills, 1x2} ft.; cut to one eye; variety, New _ 


* 


CORONA So ai 5 iN So ins Sea vin S dpcnin enki ba oon n'g hg heh Oe oda hey TA Se Maina ak dae Fr ee mp ee Toe IR poe eb tO: 


George W. Fortune, North Ridgeville, Lorain Co., 0.; land, muck; fertilizer, stable man 
hills, 1x3 ft.; cut large; varieties, Mammoth Pearl, White Elephant, Burbank........ waseeen fs 


Oliver Sancomb, Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, stable 
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manure; hills, 1x3 ft:; cut to three and four pieces; varieties, Late Rose, Hebron, Dakota 
ai ts a ak EGS SAGE s Cadawdissines 6 weenie dis eect Jee besceesteess suites cane spittin Hoes 

Casper Hiller, Conestoga, Lancaster Co., Pa.; land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge ; 
hills, 1x2g; cut to two eyes; varieties, Crown Jewell, Burpee’s Superior, Empire State, 
Great Eastern, White Elephant, Dictator,O K Mammoth, Early Puritan 

Tristram M. Goding, Ayer, Middlesex Co., Mass.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
1x2} ft.; cut in two and four pieces; varieties, White Star, Early Rose 

Hiram J. Bissell, Lakeville, Litchfield Co., Conn.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 


14 to 13x24 ft.; cut into two and four pieces; varieties, Burbank, New Queen, Houlton Rose..2 


MeMahan & Sons, Vineland, Cumberland Co., N. J.; fertilizer, Stockbridge; hills, 3x2} ft.; 
eut to three and four eyes; varieties, Magnum Bonum, Queen of the Valley 
Aaron Smock, Marlboro, Monmouth Co., N. J.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; 


Sais, 1A xd ft.; cut to one Gye; variety; Peerless... ..............008secessececceresccssescesecs 77 


Warren L. Maris, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
4x2} ft.; cut to one eye; variety, Mammoth Pear] 
H. C. Pearson, Pitcairn, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 


hills, 14x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Empire State................. es ee cece eee cece cent eeeeceee , 


Langdon Ansley, Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 1 to 
14x3 ft.; cut in two and four pieces; varieties, Dakota Red, Baker 

W. H. Porter, Agawam, Hampden Co., Mass.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
hills, 14x2}; cut to three and four eyes; variety, O K Mammoth Prolific........................ 

Samuel C. Colkitt, Mt. Holly, Burlington Co., N. J.; land, free loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; 
hills, 1x1 ft.; cut to one eye; varieties, Silver Lake, Rural Blush, Queen of the Valley........ 

Ira L. Hershey, Eby’s, Lancaster Co., Pa.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 1x3 ft.; 
eut to two and four eyes; varieties, Dakota Red, White Star 

H. ©. West, Hadley, Hampshire Co., Mass.; land, medium loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
hills, 14x3}j ft.; cut to two, four, six and eight. pieces; variety, Quinnipiac Prize Seedling... 

Fred A. Rogers, North Newburg, Penobscot Co., Me.; land, gravelly and sandy loam; 
fertilizer, Quinnipiac; hills, §x27, ft.; cut to three eyes; variety, White Star.................. 

J. B. Barney, Grand Traverse, Grand Traverse Co., Mich.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, 
Mapes; hills, 1x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, White Elephant...........-......-.... cece ee ee ee 

Cyrus M. Hubbard, Sunderland, Franklin Co., Mass. ; land, light loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
hills, 1}x2}ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Beauty of Hebron................. 0. cc cece ceee cee ce eee 

H. F. Smith, Waterbury Center, Washington Co., Vt.; land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, 
Stockbridge; hills, 14x3 ft.; cut in half and whole; variety, Polaris..,.......................45 

A. D. Clifford, Phillipston, Worcester Co., Mass.; land, gravelly and clay loam; fertilizer, 
Quinnipiac; hills, {x3-ft.; cut one to three eyes; variety, New Queen 

Moses B. Phillips, Greenfield, Franklin Co., Mass.; land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, Stock- 
bridge; hills, 24x2}4 ft.; cut to four pieces; varieties, Early Rose, Hampden and Beauty 

Hiram A. Keith, Wilbraham, Hampden Co., Mass.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
hills, 1}x3 ft.; cut to four pieces; varieties, Empire State, White Star 

Brotherton Martin, Georgetown, Essex Co., Mass.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Stockbridge; 
hills, 14x3§ ft.; cut in two and three pieces; varieties, Clark’s, Pearl of Savoy 

Henry D. Parry, Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Stock- 
bridge; hills, } to 1}x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; varieties, White Star, Pride of the Valley 

Schooley & Clarke, Luzerne, Luzerne Co., Pa.; land, gravelly loam with clay subsoil; fertil- 
izer, Stockbridge; hills, 14,x2 ft.; cut to two, three, and four eyes; variety, Eley’s Beauty 
of Dorranceton 

Riley T. Scott, Yellowstone, LaFayette Co., Wis.; land, clay loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
1x2¥, ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, White Elephant ; 

L. E. Barnes, Camptown, Bradford Co., Pa.; land, gravelly loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
14 to 14x2} ft.; cut to two and four eyes; varieties, Green Mountain, Empire State, State 
of Maine, White Seedling 

J. H. Whitman, Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
14x27 {t.; cut to one eye; variety, Griswold Seedling ....................ececseccceecceccseceseees 

L. D. Collingwood, River Edge, Bergen Co., N. J.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, Mapes; hills, 
1x2§ ft.; cut to two eyes; varieties, Brownell’s Winner, State of Maine, Early Puritan........ 

A. McKinley, Caughdenoy, Oswego Co., N. Y.; land, gravelly and sandy loam; fertilizer, 
Mapes; hills, 14x3 ft.; cut to two eyes; variety, Dakota Red................. 00. cece ee eee eeeceee 

A. W. Field, North Hadley, Hampshire Co., Mass. ; land, alluvial soil; fertilizer, Quinnipiac; 
Ritis, 19x23 ft.; cut to four pieces; variety, Pearl of Savoy...... .........02. ccc eens ces steeeces 

Albert Pearce, North Ridgeville, Lorain Co., O.; land, sandy loam; fertilizer, well-rotted 
barn-yard manure; hills, 14x2}4 ft.; eut to four and five pieces; varieties, White Elephant, 
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scientists or officials—have also reported to this 
office. The entire crop dug on the contest acre 
had to be weighed—not a few barrels weighed and 
the rest estimated—in the presence of the wit- 
nesses, who, with the contestant, solemnly swore 
under oath legally administered that the final 
result was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. The accompanying award is there- 
fore the most, if not the only, accurate record of 
its kind ever published. Illustrated particulars 
of this contest, that must prove of most surpassing 
interest, will be given in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
ULTURIST for February and from time to time 
dater. We add further the 


Story of the Grand Prize Crop. 


The Location and Soil.— Mr. Coy’s farm is in 
Presque Isle, in the center of the renowned potato- 
growing county of Aroostook, in Northern Maine. 
He is not far from the New Brunswick line, in lat- 
itude 464 degrees. This region is the most fertile 
in the Valley of the St. John River, and is as newly 
settled as many portions of the West. Indeed, 
vast tracts in the Aroostook are still in primeval 
forest. The soil in this case is a strong clay loam 
with a few stones, and the original growth was 
sugar maple and black birch. The contest acre 
was quite smooth, with a slight exposure to the 
East, and a small knoll in the center of the plot. 
The soil is naturally dry. Its fertility may be 
inferred from the fact that it was seeded to grass 
in the fall of 1882, after having been cropped with 
potatoes, which yielded 400 bushels per acre with 
only a light dressing of manure. We infer that.no 
additional manure was applied when seeded, and 
no plant-food was put on during the six years the 
land was in grass. Yet it gave an average of two 
tons of timothy hay per acre in 1885-7 inclusive, 





though the 1888 crop was not so large. The market 
value of the land is placed at $40 per acre. 
Preparation. — After the removal of the hay 
crop, the land was plowed on August 15th, 1888, the | 
strong sod being turned under to a depth of six 


It was carefully cross-plowed on April 
30th, 1889. Two horses and one man did each plow- 
ing in one day. After laying open to the weather 
for two weeks, the ground was gone over with a 
spring tooth harrow. This implement does good 
work on such soils, and in this case the process 
must have been done with great thoroughness, as 
threé horses were used, and a full half day devoted 
to it. The season opened early and dry, enabling 
the soil to be put in fine condition. 
Fertilization.—The intelligent farmer will ob- 
serve that while this land had borne good hay 
crops for six years without manure, it was natu- 
rally adapted to the potato, as the prior large 
crops had proved. The heavy sod, plowed down in 
the fall, was partly rotted, decomposing as the sea- 
son advanced and facilitating drainage after wet 
spells and yet retaining moisture during the short 
dry times. The soil, therefore, afforded every pos- 
sible prerequisite for the profitable use of plant- 
food, especially of chemical or commercial fertil- 
izers. . The soil in its nature was peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the crop, its mechanical condition was excel- 


inches. 


lent, and (with a good season) it needed only a | 


liberal supply of plant-food in the right form and 
in the proper proportions to insure a good crop. 
These conditions were complied with by the use of 
the Stockbridge potato manure, whereas, had the 
eruder and slower-acting stable-manure been put 
on such soil no such result could have been secured. 
This fertilizer contained three and one-quarter to 
four and one-quarter per cent of nitrogen, seven to 
nine per cent of availaible phosphoric acid, and five 
to six per cent of potash. Eleven hundred pounds 


| f ’ 
of this ‘‘manure” was scattered along the bottom 


of the trenches after they had been laid off for the 
seed, and was well mixed with the earth in and 
about the trenches by hand with the hoe before 
planting. The balance, nine hundred pounds, wag 
applied June 12th, at the time of the first hoeing, 
by scattering a small handful around each plant 
and working it carefully into the soil with a hand- 
hoe. Care was taken not to let the fertilizer come 
in contact with the leaves or roots. 

Cutting the Seed and Planting.—The land was 
laid off in treuches two feet nine inches apart, the 


| outside rows being within eighteen inches of the 


boundary line. The seed was dropped twelve 
inches apart as closely as possible, making about 
fourteen thousand hills on the acre. The seed was 
carefully covered by the hoe to a depth of two or 
three inches. The planting was done May 15th, ané 
was completed in one day by three men. Four and 
one-half barrels of potatoes were used, worth one 


, dollar per barrel. The seed was taken from the 
| cellar about six weeks before planting and spread 


thin on the floor of a dry and reasonably warm 
room in the house. Only such tubers were finally 
selected as had strong, green sprouts at the time 


of planting, and no small tubers were used. The 


seed was cut to two eyes on a piece. An idea of 
the size of the sets is furnished by the fact thag 
one hundred weighed five and a half pounds. The 


| sets were sprinkled with land plaster as fast ag 
| eut, to protect from rot and assist in giving the’ 


young plants a start, and were planted the day 
after cutting. Only about one set in a hundred 
failed to come up, and such vacancies were re- 
planted. The Dakota Red variety, grown by Mr. 
Coy for the third year, were planted. 

The Season and Culture.—The season was 
early and the spring dry as compared with former 
years. The weather was cold at time of planting, 
May 15th, and the soil, though dry, was rather 
cold. This continued for about ten days after 
planting, when it came off warm, with frequent 
showers. The crop was fairly up June 5th, and on 
the 12th was cultivated shallow, taking two men 
and a horse about four hours. June 12th and 13th 
the crop was hoed by hand (the remaining nine 
hundred pounds of fertilizer was put on at this 
time, as stated above), and the trenches filled in 
level full. It was again eultivated June 20th, this 
time deeply and thoroughly, and was hoed on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of June. Mr. Coy intended to 
hoe them again, but the growth was so great that 
it could not be done without injury to the vines. 
In June there were two rains a week, and it was so 
wet that there were few chances to cultivate pota- 
toes. But the natural drainage of the plot avoided 
serious damage, while the retentive character of 
the soil prevented the leaching of the more quickly 
soluble portions of the fertilizer—a loss that 
might have been no small item on a leachy soil. - 


| July and the first half of August were dryer, aver- 


aging about one good shower a week—evidently 
perfect weather for potatoes during this, the criti- 
eal period of their growing season. 

What Prevented the Blight.—To add to the 
good fortune of the numerous contestants in this 
favored section, there was no rain of any account 
from August 15th to September 15th, the weather 
being very dry and warm. A little more moisture 
mignt, perhaps, have been beneficial, but enough 
remained of the retentive and spongy nature of 
the vegetable matter in the sod turned under to 
supply the crop with needed moisture. It was to 
this dry spell, also, that we must ascribe the ex- 
emption of this locality from the potato disease, 
rot or blight. This scourge visited the Maine sea- 
board, and gradually advanced inland, but its 


| progress was evidently checked by the advent of 


a dry, hot wave—a fact of novel scientific interest. 
No measures were taken to protect the crop in 
any way, as none were needed, the Colorado 
beetle being remarkable for his absence. It is 
wonderful how the elements conspired to make 
so favorable a season for the erops in this limited 
section of a vast area, in the other parts of which 
the crop was more or less of a failure. 

The Harvest.—From September 15th to October 
ist to 3d, when the harvesting was done, the 
weather was cool and wet, but the crop had ma- 
tured, escaped the rot, and the tubers were sound 
and well ripened. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
was notified September 12th that the crop would 
be harvested October ist, but, that day being 
rainy, digging began on the 2d, while, owing to 
showers, the digging was not completed until the 
5th. Elbridge Knight, who surveyed the acre on 

(Continued on Page 40:) 
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«“ Work horses in the city are worth three 
times as much as country horses because we. 
blanket them in the stable.” 


FREE—Get from your dealer free, the 
5/a Book. It has handsome pictures and 
valuable information about horses. 
Two or three dollars for a 5/a Horse 
Blanket will make your horse worth more 
and eat less to keep warm. 


5IA Five Mile 
5/A Boss Stabile 
5/A Electric 
5/A Extra Test 


30 other styles at prices to suit every- 
body. If you can’t get them from your 
dealer, write us. 


Ask for 


HORSE 


BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 6&/A LABEL 
Manuf’d by Wm. AYRES & Sons, Philada., who 
make the famous Horse Brand Baker Blanketa. 


Mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 





Doityourself. Card 


C) heap press $3, Circular 

press $8. Size for 

Pri nting: aS 

Bveryining, easy, 

. printed rules. Send 2 stamps for catalogue of 
presses, type, &e., to factory. KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 











Stop that 
CHRONIC GoueH Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. _ For Consumption, oh ey 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases 

there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pare Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
©f Isime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott's Emulsion 


: There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.{ 
Cette et 


ow 




















RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Among those who testify to the merits of AtLcock’s Porous PLas- 
TERS are: 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon Sam’! J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., Hon. — 
James W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry King, Manager Seaside Sani- x 
tarium, Hon. E. L. Pitts, Gen. F. B. Spinola, George Augustus Sala, Marion 

Harland, and Sisters of Charity, Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresenta~‘ 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation | or solici- — é 


tation induce you to accept a substitute. 


tion. 
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This Knife and 7-in Shears, post-paid, $1. 
is exact size; com-. 
mon eto 1&¢, uae 





' = ie, knife and oe 
shears, post-paid, $1. Illus. list free, and “Hints on Sharpening Tools.” -MAHER’& GROSH, 4 8. 8t., Toledo, 


agape ge BROWN’S 
Vo. Plastic Stove Lining | FRENCH . 
DRESSING — 


For Lining or Re-lining 
= FOR 


Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc. 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN’S — 
BOOTS AND SHOES. ; 








Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick. 
—EASILY APPLIED— 


H. W. JOHNS’ MFG. CO. 


87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Knuckle Joint &Screw 
rs, Pumps, etc. Send for 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 916 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 4852. 
New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
Matn Office, 88 Third Ave., ALBaNY, N. Y. 











JONES, HE PAYS THE FRET 


5-TO N WACON SCALES, 2 
BEAM BOZ 





Warranted for5 Years 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. . 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Scales. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, NY 





ND SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 

Rog 18 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 

Price List on ‘A pplication. Prices. that cannot be under- 

gooted, Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior 

und Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also, 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed | 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large o1 ders. | 





WHITMAN’S NEW HORSE POWER. 
Steel Rods, Chain and Shafts. 


The most perfect and dur- i 
able Horse Power now made. sit Send for 
Nearly 50 years’ experience , Tilustrated Catalogue. 
in the peaneiactare of be | 
Send for | 

| 
| 


the VALUE of 
FUEL. 


enn E. HARRIS, Genl. 
08 Lake St., CHICA 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. . 
Farmer’s Favorite 


GRAIN DRILLS. | THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


The greatest varietv, and in popular styles; unequaled in | DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper thea 
leading 4 features. Send for etieular. Mention this paper. | <a Et Bcizewhere. you 
Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. Y. - RIFLES $2.08 ray ; H 
cpap tiie” ata arterial theta elite ier . wa 
SEWIN Send for list of 1000 articles at half pandiene ain, a) 
wat fi PISTOLS 75¢ ‘Watcans, Cincinnati, Obie. 


Hay js tiet ng 
both horse and steam power, 
aremsece to have no equal, 

ufactured by 


a » WHITMAN AG'LCO., | 
ST. LOUIS, 








+ MACHINE 818 } price. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago. 
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MATLIERS OF BUSINESS. 


Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, 


The efforts to consolidate the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Co-operative Union of America, the 
Farmers’ Union and the Agricultural Wheel—or- 
ders which have grown with great rapidity 
throughout the South and Southwest —and_ the 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Asssociation of Llinois 
and Indiana, were ratified by the required major- 
ity. The new body, thus composed, took the name, 
Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union of America. An 
aceount of the affair, with pictures of thé officers, 
appeared in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
July, 1889. Another totally distinct order, the 
National Farmers’ Alliance, has, at the same 
time, been gaining great strength in the North- 
west. Both bodies met at St. Louis, December 3d 
to7th. Afterseveral conferences, on this occasion 
a joint committee reported unanimously in favor 
of it, and the two great societies voted to amalga- 
mate under the name of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union, which now claims 
a membership of over two million voters. This 
amalgamation is subject to the ratification of the 
respective State farmers’ organizations, which is 
claimed to be a foregone conclusion, though there 
are doubts of it in the Northwest. The compact 
will be finally considered at the next meeting, 
which is to be held at Jacksonville, Florida, in 
December, 1890. Until then the two orders main- 
tain their identity, under these officers: 

Farmers’ Alliance and Laborers’ Union of 
America. — President, Col. L. L. Polk, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Vice-President, B. H. Clover, Kansas; Secre- 
tary, J. H. Turner, Georgia; Treasurer, H. W. Hick- 
man, Missouri; Lecturer, Ben Terrill, Texas. Col. 
Polk was prominent in the war, a member of the 
Legislature for several terms, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture from 1877 to 1880, of late years editor 
and proprietor of the Progressive Farmer, and, 
from the first, a power in buildingup the Alliance. 

National Farmers’ Alliance. — President, 
H. L. Louchs, Clear Lake, Dakota; Vice-President, 
J. H. Powers, Nebraska; Secretary, August Post, 
Moulton, Iowa; Treasurer, J. J. Furlong, Austin, 
Minn.; Lecturer, M. B. Ashley, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Louchs is president of the South Dakota Alli- 
ance, a successful farmer on a large scale, well- 
educated, a sledge-hammer talker, and a natural 

er. 

Both’ conventions were enthusiastic, especially 
when in joint session. The feeling was strong in 
favor of workers, whether on the farm or in the 
shop, coéperating in what was termed the ‘ blood- 
less revolution,’—that is, the government of the 
People, by the people, and for the people, rather 
han by a few, for a few. The constitution of the 
new union is substantially the same as that of the 
present Southern Alliance, except that member- 
ship is not restricted to farmers. Colored men are 
excluded from national councils, but may be ad- 
mitted to State and local bodies. The new alliance 
is stated to have no political bias, containing mem- 
bers of all political parties, who hope to unite 
at the polls and elsewhere in every just measure 
for their welfare. The three matters upon which 
reform is most demanded are finance, land, and 
transportation. Fractional currency, for use in 
the mails, is demanded; also the a>olition of 

' national banks, the issue of legal tender treasury 
notes, and the unlimited coinage of silver; the 
aap rang by law of dealing in futures; prohibit- 
ng alien land-ownership, and repurchasing or re- 
securing, to be reserved for actual settlers, all 
unused land held by aliens or corporations; con- 
trolling all means of communication and transpor- 
tation through the postal system; equal taxation 
limited to the expenses of prudent government, 
and not for the benefit of one class at the expense 
of another. 

A committee appointed at the late annual con- 
vention of the Knights of Labor was present, the 
National Master Workman, T. V. Powderly, being 
chairman. A scheme of coédperation between the 
farmers and the Knights was agreed to, in these 
terms: “The legislative committee of both organ- 
izations will act in concert before Congress, for 
the purpose of securing the enactment of laws in 
harmony with these demands. In order to carry 
out these objects, we will support for office only 
such men as can be depended upon to enact these 
principles to statute law; uninfluenced by party 
caucus.” 

—<>——— 
Hints for Profit. 


Sale of a Famous Herd.—The Maplewood herd 
of Holstein-Friesian cattle at Attica, N. Y., has 
been sold by Mr. F. C. Stevens to his father, Hon. 
R. S. Stevens, as the former is about to remove to 


_ Washington, D.C. The price has not been made 


public. 


To Advertizers.—Contributions may be offered 
in the new AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Cro 
Competition (for Potatoes, grown in 1890) through 
our advertising columns, and subsequently will be 
suitably acknowledged in the list of premiums 
-and otherwise. 


Educational Convention.—The National Educa- 
tional Association aitd Council of Education will 
hold their next annual conventions at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 4th to 11th. Particulars regarding 
railroad rates, hotel fares, local excursions, ete., 
ean be obtained by addressing S. Sherin, Secre- 
tary, St. Paul. 


A New Use For Corn-Stalks.—The pith of corn- 
stalks, after the ears have been taken off. has 
heretofore been of little commercial value. It is 


| 
| 
| 





now being manufactured into a great variety of 
ornamental and decorative articles, such as vases, 
panels, etc., some beautiful specimens of which, 
manufactured in Florida, we have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine recently. 


A Good Stove-Lining.—H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Plastic Stove-Lining is a ready and economical 
substitute for, or, rather, improvement on, fire- 
brick. It is a plastic material, which may be used 
either for repairing defective fire-brick linine, or 
applied by itself. It forms a perfectly fire-proof 
lining for any surface exposed to great or long- 
continued heat. 


Pocket Herd-Record.—The Western New York 
Jersey-Cattle Breeders’ Association, of which L. D. 
Ely, Rochester, N. Y., is Secretary, issues a very 
compact and convenient herd-reeord, morocco 
bound, of pocket size. It has space for the pedi- 
gree and other records of fifty-seven animals, and 
sells for fifty cents. The record is equally availa- 
ble for any kind of pure-bred stock. 


Michigan Lands.—No one who has ever visited 
the lower peninsula of Michigan could fail to 
admire it. Its great resources and adaptability to 
grain, fruit, dairy, and stock-raising are well 
known. Choice lands in this beautiful State are 
offered cheaply, and on easy terms, by O. M. 
Barnes, Lansing, Mich., to whose advertisement, 
on another page, attention is directed. 


Ohio Potatoes.—Mr. Levi Bowman, of Lorain Co., 
Ohio, writes us that his State is prepared to chal- 
lenge the claim of California as the only region 
where two successive crops of potatoes can be 
raised the same year. Last year his potatoes ma- 
tured in ninety days from planting. He then 
planted a part of the crop, which matured in the 
same length of time, the second crop yielding 
well, though it was not a favorable year for 
potatoes. 


Buhr Stone Mills.— French buhr stone has for 
ages been known as the best substance for grind- 
ing grain. No concern makes a better line of mills 
of this material than A. W. Stevens & Son, Auburn, 
N. Y. They have been in the manufacturing busi- 
ness over fifty years, and have the reputation of 


building only the very best machinery; giving | 


their customers perfect satisfaction. It will be 


well for any of our readers who contemplate get- | 


ting a mill, to correspond with this firm. 


Useful Tackle.—A new and very useful inven- 
tion is the Detroit Sure-Grip Steel Tackle Block. 
It possesses great power, and, by means of an auto- 
matic wedge-shaped brake, it may, while hoisting, 
be stopped at any point, and will hold the load 
suspended, without backward slip. The efficacy 
ot the brake increases in direct proportion to the 
amount of the load. The Fulton Iron and Engine 
Works, Detroit, Mich., will furnish particulars. 


Florida International Semi- Tropical Exposi- 


tion.—Secretary Col. J. O. Clark informs us that a 


second Semi-Tropical Exposition will be held at 
Ocala from January 15th to April ist. This is to be 
on a more extensive scale than the one of last 
winter, and will comprise, in addition to semi- 
tropical products, a poultry show, live-stock ex- 
hibition, ete. Very liberal premiums are offered, 
and, to judge from appearances, this will be the 
most complete and extensive exhibition of the 
kind ever held. 


“Myself” is the title of an elegant and artistic 
pat ere published by James Vick, Seedsman, 

ochester, N. Y., and which is presented to every 
subscriber to ‘“ Vick’s Illustrated Monthly” for 
1890. The pretty poem “ Myself,” by Harriet Ellen 
Arey, forms the text for some two dozen pleasing 
full-page illustrations. No advertisement of any 
kind appears on or within the covers—a novelty 
quite phenomenal in publications of this kind— 
which makes the present all the more acceptable 
to the recipient. 


Hampshire-Down Breeders.—A meeting of gen- | 


tlemen interested in breeding Hampshire - Down 
sheep was held in Chicago during the fat-stock 
show. A national association was organized for 
the purpose of publishing a record book of the 
breed, and otherwise promoting its pure breeding. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
James Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; Vice-president, 
E. F. Bowditch, Framingham, Mass.; J. W. Gaines, 
Lowell, Wis.; Secretary and Treasurer, J. S. Gor- 
don, Mercer, Pa. 


How to Saw Wood. —Inventive ingenuity has 

rovided a way of relief from the old-fashioned, 

ack-aching way of reducing wood to the desired 
length, by toiling over asawbuck. Any man who 
witnesses the operation of the Folding Saw-Ma- 
chine is ready to acknowledge that he never saw a 
saw saw as that saw saws. Nine cords of wood in 
ten hours by one man are claimed to be within its 
possibilities. The Folding Sawing-Machine Co., 
303 Canal Street, Chicago, Ill., willsend a pamphlet, 
telling all about it, to any who apply. 


Lakeside Farm at the Fairs.— The stock from 
the Lakeside Farm of Smiths, Powell & Lamb, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., was very successful at the fairs of 
1889. At the New York State fair all the first’ and 
second, and the sweepstake premiums on Holstein- 
Friesians, were awarded to them. The Bay State 
Fair at Boston, New England Fair, and other exhi- 








. Minard Harder, of Cobleskill, N. Y. 








bitions, were the Scenes of similar triumphs. ' ae 
horses were no less successful. The Cly deésdal, ' 
French Coach, and roadster horses from Lak ee 
won many premiums, including one sweepstake, — 


The Advertisement of H. R. Hard ; 
this issue, is worthy of special attention ane sag bs 
ful perusal. Readers of the AMERICAN AGRICU 
URIST can rely upon the goods advertised bell 
exactly as represented. We know the adverti. 
to be thoroughly reliable and responsible and in of 
dealing with him our readers can depend u 
receiving fair, honest, and honorable treatmank 
Those of our readers who desire a thoroughly- i 
watch, at a price much below that of any ona 
jewelry house in America, should lose no time ta 
availing themselves of this opportunity to obtain it 


The Kelly Duplex Feed-Mill.— A goo 
which will grind feed by means of sueh Owen 
readily available on every farm, soon pays for 
itself. Such is the Kelly Duplex Feed-Mil] which 
has many advantages to commend it. ’ 
set of grinding-burrs enables it to accomplish twice 
as much work, with great economy of power: it 
grinds all kinds of grain; it is easily regulated 
andis very substantial in construction. The Kelly 
Duplex Feed-Mill is manufactured by the Spring- 
field Engine and Thresher Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
and all desired information may be obtained by 
writing to them. 


The Cup That Cheers. — Pure teas and coffees 
have long ceased to be regarded as luxuries, and 
are ranked among the necessities of daily life. To 
meet this want, the Great American Tea Company 
more than thirty years ago, organized the system 
of supplying consumers at wholesale cargo Yates, 
The experience of thirty years has fully justified 
the bold idea, and established the high reputation 
of the company for doing all that it promises, 
Importing its own goods and dealing directly with 
consumers of tea and coffee, it offers additiona} 
inducements in the way of attractive and useful 
presents to its customers. 


The Smalley Cutter.—Mcdern methods in farm- 
ing cannot be pursued without a good feed-cutter, 
Whether the forage is cut up green and ensilaged 
or cured and cut as it is fed out, all experience has. 
shown the advantages of cutting it. This fact 
gave special interest to the exhibits of feed-cutters 
at the recent fair of the American Institute in New 
York. The highest award in the class in which 
such implements were shown, was awarded to the 
Smalley Ensilage and Feed-Cutter, exhibited by 
The prize 
awarded was a special medal.—the only one of 
that grade given in the department. 


Breakfast Cocoa.—Every one knows that cocoa 
is an excellent tonic. Taken in the morning, at 
breakfast, it has no equal for nutrition and 
strengthening qualities; but it can be taken with 
advantage at any time. It is especially recqm- 
mended for nursing-mothers, to whom its benefits 
areinvaluable. Unfortunately, cocoa is sometimes 
mixed with starch, arrowroot, or sugar, and thus 
loses a great part of its special properties; hence, 
great care should be taken to procure the best in 
the market. Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa and Choco- 
late preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. 


The New York Ledger.—This old favorite, in its. 
new sixteen-page form, is a delight to the eye, 
bright, interesting, readable, and pure. The Ledg- 
er has furnished clean and wholesome literature 
for generations of young readers, whose sons and 
daughters now find pleasure and profit in perus- 
ing its pages. The recent change in form from 
eight to sixteen pages was made the occasion to 
introduce important improvements which place 
it in advance of even its former enviable position. 
Its list of contributors includes the names of many 
of the foremost writers in the country. Literature, 
domestie science, wit and humor fill its various de- 
partments, and make it the best of family papers. 


Horse-Powers and Corn-Shellers.— The New 
Champion Horse-Power is a horizontal sweep- 
power, for two or four horses, and designed for 
general farm use. It takes up but little room; is 
simple, easy and safe to operate; durable, and at 
a price which brings it within the reach of every 
well-to-do farmer. The suitable complement of 
this power is the Champion combined Feed-Mill, 
Corn-Sheller and Cob-Splitter. This has a double 
set of maehinery, one of which shells the corn and 
splits the cob into shreds; the other grinds the 
eorn and cob to any desired fineness. With two 
horses, it will grind eight to ten bushels an hour. 
Both Horse-power and Feed Mill are manufac- 
tured by the Forest City Machine Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who will furnish full particulars on 
application. : 


Frog-Farming.—The frog editor of some sensa- 
tional paper must have been let loose again, to: 
judge from the many inquiries we receive every 
day about frog-farming. The principal frog-farms 
are said to be in New Jersey. We have traveled 
through the State of New Jersey in all directions, 
but have never been able to discover one of these 
frog-farms, nor have any of our many correspond- 
ents in that State ever heard of such a thing. The 
very nature of frogs prevents their being raised in 
large quantities in enclosures. The young frogs 
live principally on small insects and crustaceans, 
and how to provide these in sufficient quantities- 
would be the great problem in such an under- 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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heumatism 


6 “Having been troubled 
\ withrheumatism atthe knee 
e and foot for five years, I was 
almost unable to get around, 
and was very often confined 
to my bed for weeks at a 
time. I used only one bot- 
tle of Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound, and was perfectly 
cured. I can now jump 
around, and feel as lively as 
aboy.” FRANK CAROLI, 
Eureka, Nevada. 


\ \\ =) a 5 
aine’s 
Celery Compound 


has performed othercures as marvelous as this 
—copiesof letters sent. to any address. Pleas- 
ant to take,does not disturb but aids digestion, 
and entirely vegetable, a child can use it. It 
cures even those whom doctors call incurable. 
What’s the use of suffering with rheumatism? 
$1.00. Six for $5.00. Druggists. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vf, 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER 


Ni 


FOR SALE. 
NO USETO 
OWNER. 








This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PARLOR SET of three 
pleces (for the next 60 days) will be sentto any address on re- 
ceipt of Q5centsto pay expenses, boxing, packing, advertising, 
etc. This is done as an advertisement and we shall expect every 
one getting a set to tell their friends who see it where they got it 
and torecommend our house tothem. This beautiful set consists 
of one sofa and twochafrs, They are made of fine, lustrous 
metal frames, beautifully finished and decorated, and uphol- 
steredin the finest manner with beautiful plush (which we fur- 
Dishin any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 daya, 
we propose tofurnish these sets on receipt of 95 cents, Postage 
stamps taken. Nov additional charge for boxing or shipping ore 
deri diatelv. ttention paid to letters unless they contaig, 
Q5cts. R, W.SEARS, & CO. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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We are bui ders of 


VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS, 


and shall be pleased to quote prices and 


send catalogue. 
TH ABCOCK CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


E H. H. B 
Branch Office 406-412 Broome St., New York City. 








OPEN 10 CONVICTION 


Read and Decide for Yourself. 
‘Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy is a certain pre- 


ventive of Disease, making pigs thrive well 


and gain flesh fast,’’ 


J.H. WALTON, Birmingham, England, | 
Re 


(Purveyor to H. M. the Queen, and H. 
she Prince of Wales.) 


‘Pigs fed with Haas’ Remedy I consider chol- | 
JOHN HORTON, Unadilla, Neb. | 


3ra proof.’’ 
** Would not be without it.’’ 
HENRY FOSTER, M. D., 
Prop. ‘‘ Sanitarium,’ Clifton Springs, N. ¥. 
And hundreds of similar testimonials from 
well known Breeders and Feeders, 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 
WHEN FED MY REMEDY 
WRITE FOR FERMS 

REFERENGE=ANY BANK 


ea OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ 


HOG AND POULTRY REMEDY 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 14 YEARS. 
>REVENTS DISEASE, | ARRESTS DISEASE, 
STOPS COUGH, EXPELS WORMS, 
NCREASES FLESH, 


PRICES s 25 1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 
1 50c.a package. Largest are cheapest. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
Write for circular. Send 2 ct. stamp for ‘‘Hog- 
ylogy,’’?a64 page pamphlet onswine. Mention 


shis paper. JOS.HAAS,V.S. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


ybreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
4, delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
|} SILY DIGESTED, and adr..rably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Gannon’s Patent Sleigh Shoe 





is the hardest, most durable and cheapest sleigh shoe in 
the market. Send for circular and prices. Manufactured by 


W. M. W. Ward, Riverton, Ct. 








PAINLESS 


CHAMG 
tts ww | LLS 


eA sOX 


For Weak Stomach—mpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 


SOLD B 
PRICE 25 


Y_ ALL DRUGG 


ISTS. 
CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—but inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


Tho Most Natural, Comfirtable & Durable, 
a & 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. | 
New Patents & Important 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer, 


Illustrated book of 400 p and 
formula for measuring Sout tien. 


|. A. A. MARKS, | © 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. — 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 








HASTENS MATURITY. | 


Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine” 


and out. Many Silks appear well, but wear 
poorly, because the warp, or outside thread, 
is silk, while the filling, or inside thread, is" 
of baser material. nS a 

We have a stock of Black Silks containing 
250 varieties of Plain Blacks and over 200 
Fancy Blacks; the prices range from 75. 
_ cents to $10 per yard. From this stock you 
| may, with confidence, eelect a dress pattern; 
every piece is Silk through and 
| Samples sent on request. 


‘James MeCreery & 


| 
| 








a hig hl : 
smmented hy 


can be used on gentle or N 
most vicious Horses with ™& 
equal and entire success. ~ 


not on 

For Family yt Speeding, or Riding 
Controlling the Stallion or Breaking the Colt 
THEY ARE KING. 

Chaplain H. V. PLUMMER, of the 9th Cavairy U. 8. A., says: 
““T believe they will be used throughout the Army and Country 
when its safety and merits are fully known.” ' 

Dr. J. C. CURRYER, Lake Crystal, Minn., says: ‘‘ No horse- 
man can help but thank the inventor. It is perfection.” 

GEO. E. HARKER, Topeka, Kan., says: ‘In my twelve years 
handling of stallions I never saw its equal.” 

. A. GREAR, Danielsville, Conn., says: “I have used the 

J. 1, C. with more satisfaction than any bit I ever tried.” Every 
horseman should use them.” a 

J. B. FRANZEE, Manstield, Ohio, says: “I have tried all 
kinds of bite of the most impreved makes, but never found one 
‘ = i the J.1.C, for general use. The more I use it the better 

eit. 

Send for circular with full particulars, 
by the Trade. 3 

Sample sent prepaid, in X C plate for 
$1.00; in Nickel 00; in Extra Fine 
Nickel $3.00; Stallion Bits 50c. extra, 


C&W me. 











240. ERE YS vor Wary $10; 1000 Ib $15; 1500 Ib 
' on n Scal 's ; : 
$3.0 FREE. i Farm Scale Co., Chicago, % 


COCOA 
‘A Black Silk Dregs. 


t: 


| appearance, should be made of Silk inside - 


‘ 3 


through, — 
# 
, 


Broadway and (th St, New York, 


For sale 
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"PRIZE GROP COMPETITION. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 
June 25th, remeasured it October 2d, and certifies 
that the boundary stakes were in their places, as 
driven in June, but that the plot, being 733.425 feet 
long by 59.384 feet wide, contained only 43,2634 
square feet; it was 1923 square feet (or seven-tenths 
of @ square rod) less than an acre inside the posts. 
The potatoes in the field outside the acre limits 
were dug and picked and carried to the cellar 
before the contest acre was touched. On the 
prize acre the ordinary hand-diggers were used, 
requiring five men two and one-half days. The 
tubers were placed in flour barrels, being allowed 
to dry off a bit before being picked up, and the 
barrels were then weighed on platform scales. 
The weight of the empty barrels was taken from 
the gross weight, the potatoes taken to the cellar, 
and the same barrels again filled and weighed. 
The total weight was 44,305 pounds, equal to 738 
bushels, of sixty pounds each, and 25 pounds 
over. Of this crop, 679 bushels 44 pounds were 
good merchantable potatoes, an average bushel 
containing 98 tubers. The balance, 58 bushels 41 
pounds, were small and unmerchantable, an aver- 
age bushel of these containing 495 bushels. The 
witnesses,—Allen and Seger Dow, of Canterbury, 
N. B., and Nelson Hillman of Greenbush, N. B.,— 
“appeared to be intelligent, honest men.” Mr. 
Coy, who is one of the best farmers in the Aroos- 
took, has always possessed a character above sus- 
picion. The justice of the peace before whom 
these four men took solemn oath to the truthful- 
ness of their certificate, and who was present dur- 
‘ing part of the harvest, “has no doubts but that 





every transaction has been intelligently and 
faithfully done.” ‘ 

The Award.—Independent investigation fully 
confirms the foregoing. Convinced that there is 
no question as to a yield of over 738 bushels on a 
fraction less than oneacre, and this yield being far 
larger than that of any other contestant, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST awards Its Grand Prize 
of Five Hundred Dollars in Gold to Mr. Charles B. 
Coy, of Presque Isle, Maine. Among the other 
prizes offered in the official schedule was one that 
read: “If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand 
Cash Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in Gold goes to 
potatoes grown exclusively on the Stockbridge 
potato manure, the, Bowker Fertilizer Co., of Bos- 
ton and New York, will give Six Hundred Dollars 
in Gold.” This prize it is also our duty and pleas- 
ure to award to Mr. Coy. He will thus receive 
Eleven Hundred Dollars in Gold in prizes, besides 
the receipts from the sale of this crop, making the 
best paying crop of marketable (not fancy seed) 
potatoes ever raised in the world. 

Financial Statement.—Mr. Coy estimates the 
market value of his 247 barrels of good potatoes at 
$247, and 583 bushels of unmerchantable at $8.50, or 
total receipts of $255.50, His statement of expenses 
is thus: 

Interest on land ($40) at 6 per cent........ 
The plowing represented labor worth...... 
Harrowing. 

One ton Stockbridge potato man 

Applying fertilizers eee 

Cost of the seed.... 

Cost of planting 

Cultivating 


Other work in caring for the crop.... 
Harvesting 





Deducting these expenses from the receipts shows 
anet profit of $160.47 per acre. If the crop was 
of fair average composition, each 1,000 pounds con- 
tained 250 pounds of dry matter, or a total of 11,000 
pounds of dry matter, on the acre. Each 1,000 
pounds of the tubers as dug contained about 3.43 
pounds of nitrogen, 5.2 pounds of potash, and 2.3 
pounds of phosphoric acid. The crop therefore: 


Nitrogen. Phos.acid. Potash, 
252lbs. 102Ibs. ‘430 Ibs. 
80lbs. 200lbs. 1101s, 


The soil is thus exhau ‘ted of..172 Ibs. as 120 Ibs. 
And has a surplus of. 98 Ibs. : 


How much of the nitrogen came from the air we 
have no means of knowing, but the 120 pounds of 
potash carried off in the crop practically balances 
or makes up for the evident excess (98 Ibs.) of phos- 
phoric acid supplied. Instead of crediting the crop 
with any residue of ‘the fertilizer remaining in the 
soil, we ought to add $15 or $20 to the charges or 
expenses, for it would cost fully that to make good 
the fertility carried off in the crop in excess of the 
amount supplied. But, on the other hzend, this 
ease affords a fine example of the profitable use of 
quick-acting fertilizers, which, under favorable 
circumstances (as in this instance) convert them- 
selves into large yields of good quality that mean 
money. For quick cash profits, fertilizers are pre- 
ferable for potatoes on almost all soils. The first 
lesson of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S Prize 
Crop Competition, in the potato class, is that on 
the great majority of soils complete high-grade 
special potato fertilizers are superior by far to 
stable manure. 


Removed from the soil 
The fertilizer used supplied... 








_ THE MAPES COMPANY INCREASES ITS PRIZES FOR 1890 ! 


We heartily join the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the coming season in its excellent plan for encouraging better culture and fertilization, particularly in potato-growing. 
The past season, by reason of exce sive wet weather and blight, was almost everywhere disastrous to the potato crop. On one spot specially favored by the entire absence of 


ail this season’s ills, and also by peculiar nataral adaptation for potatoes (Aroostook County, Maine, and with the variety ‘‘ Dakota Red”), four of the largest prizes, outside those on 
the Mapes Manures grown in other sections, were secured. 

Hundreds of farmers in Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and the Middle States, where fertilizers are most needed and used, were, by the disastrous season, 
deprived of all chances of large crops; the crops were literally destroyed by blight, etc. Now it was tothe average farmers in these sections that the Mapes Co. desired to see proved 
that, with but little change in methods, and with liberal fertilizing with properly compounded Complete Manure, that large crops could be profitably grown—crops that were 
more than double the usual ones, and equal to those published in the Mapes pamphlets, grown on from one to thirty acres: Potatoes, 400, 500, and over 950 bushels per acre; 
Corn (shelled) 100 to 150 bushels; Oats, 80 to 134 bushels; Wheat, 45 to 50 bushels; and also that the land was not impoverished, but, on the contrary, made better and richer for the 
succeeding crops of wheat and grass. 

Another important point the Mapes Co. desired to see shown was, that land, considered too poor for profitable cropping, could, bya single application of the Mapes 
Potato Manure, be made to produce a large and paying crop. See details of crop by L. D. Collingwood, River Edge, N. J.—yield, 193 bushels, 32 'lbs.—while all other crops around 
were little better than failures, many of them not worth digging. The crops grown with the Mapes Manures, as reported by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the crop contest, 
1889, were, with one or two exceptions, in the blight-stricken districts, and yet they have been seldom equaled in produce per acre, even under, favorable conditions, and on 
newly-reclaimed virgin soils. 

CROP POTATOES—Alfred Rose. First planting. 669 bushels, 53 1-2 Ibs; second planting, 361 bushels, 26 lbs; total produce per acre, 1031 bushels. This crop had to 
contend not only with the adverse season, but on May 26 the first platiting was cut down and “‘ the vines nearly killed to the ground by a hard frost that formed ice half aninch thick.” 

CROP POTATOES—T. H. Hitch k. 522 bushels, 35 lbs. T.H. Hitchcock reports: “ About the 15th of August, as noted above, we had a hard shower of rain, after 
which the potatoes began to blight. The vines, or rather foliage, began to turn black and die off, and the tubers commenced to rot. This did not seem to stop as the weather turned 
dry again, but of course the vines kept on dying, and by the last week in August they were all dead.” 

POTATOES-—A. S. Wells & Son, Granby, Ct., 340 bushels. (Extract from report by representative of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in Connecticut Farmer, Nov. 16, 
1889]: “The potato tops were killed by blight July 8, just as the tubers were beginning to grow, or the yield would have been enormous; as it was, the yield of sound tubers was 
20,449 Ibs., or over 340 bushels (on one measured acre).” ' 

POTATOES—George W. Whitney, Williston, Vt., 270 bushels, 1 Ib. [From the New England Homestead, Nov. 23, 1889]: “ This piece was struck by rust on July 10, 
and by the middle of July the leaves were half killed, and by August they were all dead. It was hard work to dig them, as they were so deep in the soil, and quite a good many 
may still be in the ground. The season was very wet, and there was probably not more than half what there might have been.” 

The yields of potatoes that are obtained from newly-claimed fresh lands have always been remarkable for size and quality. In the older sections of New York State, and later 
in Maine, the natural products per acre have been enormous, rivaling the largest yields obtained in other sections with the highest manuring; but these results are only an aggrava- 
tion to the farmer in Connecticut, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and most other states who is struggling with the older and exhausted Jands. 

We believe that the outcome of another year’s experience in these crop contests, under more fair and average conditions, will be of greatly-increased practical value. We take 
pleasure, therefore, in joining with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the new potato contest for 1890, and offer in prizes for the largest croys grown in this contest, exclusively on 
the Mapes Potato Manure, #600, making $1,100 IN GOLD TO THE WINNER if he uses the Mapes Potato Manure exclusively. Details of these prizes will appear later. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO,, - 158 FRONT ST. NEW YORK. 


REPORTS OF YIELDS, SEASON 1889, 
On Fields {15 and 30 Acres, with the Mapes Potato Manure. 


800 BUSHELS POTATOES PER ACRE ON 15 ACRES. 500 LBS. EXTRA DRESSING, APPLIED BY MISTAKE, OVER THE 1000 LBS. OF THE MAPES POTATO MA- 
NURE, GAVE 100 BUSHELS ADDITIONAL YIELD ON ONE ACRE. 


D. C. LEwIs, Cranbury, Middlesex Co., N. J., Member of the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture, reports Oct. 29th, 1889: 

We planted 15 acres of potatoes last spring, aiming to apply 500 lbs. per acre with the Drill broadcast, and 500 Ibs. per acre with the Planter. At the time of pleating the po- 
tatoes, the Planter did not apply as much as we wished, and after planting four acres we took it to the shop for repairs. After the implement was adjusted, we applied on the first 
acre with the Potato Planter, at the rate of 1000 Ibs. per acre, making iu all 1500 ibs. peracre, that being a larger quantity than we had arrangedfor. We reduced the quantity to500 

per acre, and so finished our ope a We were all surprised at the vigorous growth of the potatoes on this acre werian | the season, and were still more surprised to find, when we 
secnred the crop, we had about 100 bushels larger yield per acre, showing conclusively it would have paid us to have applied the 1500 lbs per acre on the entire 15 acres. The yield 
on the whole piece was about 300 bushels per acre. 
$0 ACRES OF POTATOES, YIELD AN AVERAGE OF 400 BUSHELS PER ACRE WITH THE MAPES POTATO MANURE. TESTS MADE WITHOUT THE FERTILIZER. 


INCREASE WITH THE MAPES, 50 TO 100 PER CENT. 


MESSRS. WOLFE, DUNN & JOHNS, Nevada, Ohio, write, Nov. 12th, 1889: 

We planted 30 acres of potatoes this season, the most of it being on clover sod of two years’ growth. We put in crop and fertilizers with the Aspinwall Planter, which, in our 
nape is superior to all other methods. Our seed was cut to one and two eyes, drilled 17 inches apart, with rows at 34 inches, and 300 lbs. of your potato manure used per acre. 

our Jow ground the crop was nearly a failure owing to excessive rains, which induced much ravage from rot, even on the high ground. 

We adopted level culture, using the Whipple Spring Tooth Cultivator only, giving the eran but two workings, all we were able to do on account of rain. On the high ground 
our yield averaged 400 bushels to the acre where the Potato Manure was used. Of course we experimented in the different sotls, by not kong J it on a portion, with an increase in 
favor of the fertilizer of from 50 te 100 per cent in yield of crop. Where it was used we did no sorting whatever, picking clean, thus saving in labor on that account, which every 
grower knows is not profitable. The yield of the average farmer. where no fertilizers were used, will not exceed 100 bushels to the acre, many not reaching that. Our crop is 
considered phenomenal here; we give your Potato Manure the major part of the credit. 
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Farmers and Crop Reports. 


{, R. DODGE IN THE NOVEMBER REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
<a 

The farmer has ever ything to gain and nothing 

to lose by publicity of the results of his labors. 

He cannot keep these results a secret if he would, 
and it would be extremely injurious to his interests 

4f heshould. For the collection of these facts, he 
must depend on the Government. He represents 

too scattered a body to obtain them ot lerwise. 

Once in ten years the national census is taken, at 
a cost of several million dollars, and then its accu- 
racy depends on the intelligence and interest with 
which the facts are reported to the enumerator. 

Once a year, in many of the States, he returns the 
numbers of his animals and the amount of his 

products to the local assessors, and upon the full- 
ness and accuracy of his report and the fidelity of 
the assessor in his record and returns depend the 
value of these State statistics. Monthly, a band of 

intelligent farmers, who realize the importance of 
some near approximation to their current produc- 
tion, even in advance of the harvest, report to the 

Department of Agriculture, making comparisons 
of crop conditions, and, eventually, estimates of 

the rate of yield. These methods are all impor- 

tant, and none more useful than the last. It is a 
foundation truth that they all depend alike, as a 
primary and essential element of their accuracy, 

upon the judgment, knowledge, and willing re- 

sponse of the farmer. But the voluntary returns 
oF public-spirited farmers to the Department of 

Agriculture require no compulsion nor urgency, 
and they are perhaps more prompt and full than 

those of any other system of voluntary collection 

of statistics. 

The benefit of the fullest publicity of harvest 
results is too obvious to require much elucidation. 
It is recognized throughout the world by legislat- 
ors, economists, leaders in thought and action, and 
by none more fully than by our intelligent body of 
American farmers. The view they take of it is 
this: ‘“‘We farmers might organize, get the best 
forecast we could, and keep it secret, just as the 
buyers do, or attempt to do, as best they may; but 
it would not give the protection we seek, and 
would not enable us to prevent the manipulation 
of prices by combinations of buyers. We realize 
that the price of our wheat, for instance, does not 
depend on what is harvested in Dakota, or Cali- 
fornia, or the United States, but upon the succes- 
sion of the harvests in the world, in every month 
in the year; and the forecasts are so complicated 
and difficult that-the official work of the various 
Governments is absolutely necessary in the calcu- 
lation. On this account we asked our own Govern- 
ment, some years ago, to furnish this foreign infor- 
mation which is now published by the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

This judgment of our farmers is correct and wise; 
but this argument for Government reports is not 
the only one, nor is it the strongest. They say, 
further, that in the absence of public reports, un- 
der the régime of commercial or class reports, it 
would be again as it has been before—the most 


extravagant, the most outrageously absurd esti- | 


mates would be put forth with vigor and fre- 
quency of iteration, until an impression would be 
made upon the market. All would be chaos in the 
wheat pits. “Breaks” and ‘bulges’? would be 
frequent, speculation would run mad, and it would 
in every case prove a break to the farmer and a 
bulge to the speculator. 

They further understand that the buyers are 
organized, have large capital, credit practically 
unlimited, means abundant and various for influ- 
encing the public through the press (which they 
support through their advertising and other pat- 
ronage); and the advantage is all on their side, if 
they choose to inculcate a belief in an enormous 
crop, in the absence of impartial reports of the real 
production. 


duced. 
done, in Chicago, Minneapolis, and other cities, 
and the truth must be told there, and the exagger- 
ation dispelled thoroughly in those marts of trade, 
to be of any service to the farmer. 

Suppose the farmer knows all, and refuses to 
sell, while the “bear” is holding down prices 


through a commercial belief in such exaggera- | 


tions; he only gives Russia and other countries an 
opportunity to replenish English stocks, and 
reduce prices of American grain still lower. With 
a well-defined idea of home production, the result 
of impartial investigation, the influence of inter- 
ested exaggeration is reduced toa minimum. The 
farmers’ fight for fair prices must be made in the 
sont grain markets, not on the farm; made by 

lling the truth, the whole truth, and combating 
misrepresentation and distortion of facts. Silence 
will do the growers no good; it is the policy that 
manipulators of prices most desire, and, doubt- 
less, precisely what they are willing to pay out 
money to encourage. Secrecy is the razor they 
would put into the hands of growers, with which, 
in a financial sense, to cut their own throats. 

These views of the farmers are true. The steady- 
ing influence of national reports and of State re- 

rts upon prices has been marked and wholesome. 

he legitimate trader, who is content with a fair 
commission, or a fair profit if a buyer, has always 
favored as fulland accurate public reports as could 
be made; but the grain-shark, who would distort 
and invent to deceive and plunder, indiscrimi- 
nately, friend or foe, is mortally opposed to all 
public crop reports. 

Year by year the range of private estimates has 
been narrowed under the influence of public crop 
reporting. Within five years the difference be- 
tween the views of bulls and bears as toa single 
¢rop of wheat has been not less than 100,000,000 
Oushels, and, within that period, the minimum 











It would avail nothing that the farm- | 
ers have a secret knowledge of the amount pro- | 
The battle is fought, and the mischief | 








| grain and manure at the pro 
| soil for any purpose; has anti-friction bearings which | 





| estimate has been as low as 300.000,000, and the 


maximum has almost reached 600,000,000. Extremes 
like these would rule without some honesty and 
common sense in crop reporting. Now, under the 
influence-of elon reports, a change of one per cent 
in the popular expectation will cause a break or 
bulge in the market, and the trade centers have 
become so sensitive and finical in crop estimates 
that the inevitable but scarcely appreciable 
changes of monthly crop conditions shake the pit 
like a bomb of dynamite. 

(1) Itis evident that the farmers of the country 
favor the collection of racts of production, and 
their fullest publicity, as the best means of pro- 
tection of their interests against those who would 
depress prices for personal advantage. 

(2) It is certain that dependence on private or 
class information will always give the buyer an 
advantage over the grower, and that an equilib- 
rium of prices can only be obtained by a general 
acceptance, in the grain markets, of the truth, 
impartially and fully presented. 

(3) That the Gevernment alone has facilities to 
furnish the nearest approximation of current crop 
indications throughout the world, and that no 
other agency cah furnish equal or adequate pro- 
tection to the farmer. 


Gonstipation, 


F not remedied in season, is liable to 
become habitual and chronic. Dras- 
tic purgatives, by weakening the bowels, 
contirm, rather than cure, the evil. 
Ayer’s Pills, being mild, effective, and 
strengthening in their action, are gener- 
ally recommended by the faculty as the 
best of aperients. 

‘“‘Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to tind 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills. 
I deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these pills 
every night beforeretiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”—G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all, in 
need of a safe but effectual cathartic.” 
— John M. Boggs, Louisville, Ky. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in excellent health.”—S. L. 
Loughbridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“‘ Having used Ayer’s Pills, with good 
results, I fully indorse them for the pur- 
poses for which they are recommended.” 
—T. Conners, M. D., Centre Bridge, Pe. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Scid by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 


Puts all kinds of soil and sod-ground in best shape for 
seeding; puts in grain without plowing on corn-stalk 
ground or stubble; turns under manure; puts both the 
r depth; prepares the 


make light draft. Send for catalogue to 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., Sterfing, Ill. 


PHSTOGRAPH Y 


With our complete equipments, is a 
paying business, and us a recreation, 
- bot Abantinow indent chettoeene. 
0 previous know 6 01 pee ge 
necessary. Process fe an sure. 





hotas, dress 
TZ UIPMENT CO., 
tham Sq., New York. (Box Z). 





GOLDEN ROD IN COLOF 
in Colors, by LIDA CLABKEON- and & thice eam 
trial subscription to In ome rag 

all for ten 4c stamps (20 cents). Have you seen ‘ 


INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE? 


Single copies, 15¢c; $1. per year. It is a fi 

tented - thly maaasine of 64 pages, dev to 

Work, Art Pain ting. Domestic Helps, ete. 

Soe Sor athnee months’ trial, aud see pow on hik it. 
88 


ER patie 
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BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 
3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School - 
and at covery Pirentia. e 


T THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Tlustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


SCRIBNER’S | 











~AND— 


LOG BooK, 


Over One Million sold. Most.complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber; hints to lumber . 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of : 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; 
py ety waaes, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 
n olts, etc. 

tandard book throughout the United States and Cana- - 
da. Dlustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 

(Ge Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥. 








A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


‘FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 
60, white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Crocheting Book, containing 59. Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 
- GLASGO, CONN. 

$45 SEWING MACHINE FOR $f, 

Singer Improved High Arm, 4 


Extension Drop Leaf, Full Set Attachnieats. Wi 
Only 1800 of them at pl cach, "Xe th ted ha 
n oO em a’ eac' ou 18 

i foe. Bead name and addres 


you receive the mach md name and 

















400 to select from. NO 
and other works 


BOOKS 2c EAC anthors, unabridged. 


novel and catalogue for only 3 cents, post-paid. 
F. W. BENTON, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. — 
OF. F SELF-T' 
without ee ofa tates: i 
riod correct. Established 12 years, } 
TANGY, tigen soommrnceas fe 
G. & RICE MUSIO OO. S48 Sisee Bespoke 
and S EOPTICONS for 
MAGIC Public Exhibitions for 
LANTERNS lier croc sie 
man with small capital. Best ap new views, largest - 


sek PORTER 140 R Tite Bt. Phiedeie, 
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URPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


VEGE 
cisewhere 
lished, to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Valnetie. New Books on, Garden 
ABLES and FLOWERS, vu: real value, which cannot be obtained 
Send address ona postal for the most compiete Catalogue pub- 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890 


Will be sent FREE to all who write forit. Itisa Hand 
some Book of 128 pp., with hundreds of illustrations 
Colored Plates, and tells all about the BEST GAR- 
DEN, FARM, and FLOWER paths, Plants and 
‘Topics. It describes Rare Novelties i: 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





Fruits, Flowers, 


Vegetables, Orna- 


mental Trees 
Plants, Nut Trees. 


If you want to know all about*them, 
the latest discoveries in methods of cul- 
ture, varieties, management, in combat- 
ting insects, diseases, etc., 
¢& Garden. It is devoted exclusively to 
horticilture, thoroughly original, prac- 
tical, pure and entertaining ; its contrib- 
utors the most eminent ~ horticultural 
writers in the land. The household de- 
partment alone is worth many times the 
cost of the journal. It is finely illustra- 
ted, elegantly printed on best paper and 
bound : ; 16 to 24 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 
monthly, only fifty cents a year. 

We will send it free for two months 
to all who wish it and name paper. 
Orchard & Garden, Little Silver, N. J. 


i 
and | 


get Orchard | 


DARNELL’S " 
~ PATENT 


FURROWER 
& 


“a VI a ONTO 
40} pudy 


ir 
ities ae ero re riage than any it r Marker. 


Leaves the earth w al pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 23g to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 
“Take pleasure in recomme nding it. It does the business; iv 
well made and will last for years.’'J..S. Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap imple ment were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” F.L.Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 
TE Manufact’r, Moorestown, 
#.W.DOUGH Burlington Co., N. J. 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


Hundreds of thousandsin use, fi Try One, 


=a a ; 

Creatly imnroved with swinging shackles 0 

side. Easiest ridinggvehiclemarte, ig shackles on one 

en and shorten according to the weight put on them 

Adapted equally well to rough country or fin 
aity drives Will give you best satisfaction 





Why Pay 
RETAIL "PRICES 2 


when you can buv, subjee 

approval, HAN D-MADE 
Single armen 87 to 
$25. Double Sets 
$18.50to 840. A 60-page 
Illustrated Catalogue ©. 
Order one. ; 


KING & CO,, 


Manufacturers, Owego, N.Y, 








TO 8 A DAY. SAMPLES WORTH 82.15 
Free. Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
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he the World 


SOIL TERT Ek FINEST,RIC 
ee "BEST PAYING MARKETS Fight at the door for one 


HEST 


FARM CHEAP, ta ©. i. HAENES, 3 fare MC 





FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES and GARDEN LANDS tor fate o | 


We have Millions of Acres for sale and can suit all. 
M. RENZ & CO., 621 12th St. n. w., Washington, D. C. 


Lt about ARKANSAS. Good 
Information ‘: in 


lands, low prices, easy terms, 
Maps and circulars _ free. 





Ss. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS 
ats SEE Dy netic 


illustrated A: mi Catas 

for 1700. Merchants Market Gardeners and 

Soo Seeds, should send @ 

peek a Rainlte E to all applicants. Address 


“D.LANDRETH & SONS ‘Satecwseceusctes 


hy EEDS GARDEN, FLOWER and FIELD. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees and 
and ig Ws ey 


B Piants in great variety. Our 
a Novelty in these days of Exaggeration 
scriptions and Fair Prices for best goods. 
Please ee Seldom Miss. 





that all should have, as it gives Accurate De- 
We Aim to 
NK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 
y TREES 
RRELO-S SMALL FRUITS VisE8: 
DS, Ornamental 
Boeryth dt hk hy hi grower, nee moe eieciaieen 
You save one y seeing our list. New Fruits 


by 
a Specialty. “ The Truth About New Fruits” with 
Illus, Catalogue, Bree. € W. REID, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


SEED POTATOES, 
RURAL NEW YORKER, NO 2. 


Pure seed grown for me in oad Maine. Write for 
prices. Inclose amp. Addre 
Ww. B PWHITNEY, Leominster, Mass. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 

ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
rience needed. Address, stating age, 

. W. Foster & Co., Nursery men, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS. 
Globe, Ford’s Late, White and Wonderful 
Peach, Jessie, Pineapple a and Cloud Straw- 
berries; all kinds of Fruit Trees and best 
Small Fruits at Fair View Nurseries. Es- 
tablished 1835. Oldest in the State. 

















ans” and price list free. 
Cc. nu. PERKIN Moorestown, N. J. 
Y FRUIT TREES 
A IN is an absolute necessity. of 
hour. Cheapest and Best. 
fits for Horse Power. Circulars free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. Lockport, N.Y, 
ee mw = a t 


Our Perfection Outfit stirs the 


liquid automatically,and will spray 
lL, 
Santa Fe i uapeoremad Co., Waldo, Florida. 





BUSINESS. 820,000 can be 
made by the Right party who 
means business. $10 per day to 
we and Brokers. ddress, 





mild climate, variety <f crops, 
Com’r, Little Rock, Ark. 
ORANGE 


ESSEX, Land 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Groves 


Pay 8500 Per Acre Annually when mature. 
For full ——— and Circulars, write to 
1. FOUNTAIN & CO., Riverdale, Cal. 








SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 


Jlesyelgolege 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
15th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information ¢ an be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.M., Dean of the Faculty. 


CHAUTAUQUA cinci:. 


CIRCLE. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 








DO NOT 
WASTE THE WINTER. Take up a Course im Science, 
Literature, and Art. Find out what you can do by writing 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., Plainfield, N. J. 





Learn Shorthand. Old School. Largest in the world. 
Circulars free. Williss’ College Shorthand, Springfield, O. 


HORT-H AND: Send for Catalog 


of Booksand helps 


E LF TAUCGH Toorseir. instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PRONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


m_ irculars free. 


thoroughly taught by MAIL. 
& STRAT ON’S COLLEGE, 
—" 345 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








STUDY, Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Soumanenhe Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 





Learn here and earn mm good p pay. 
nations furnishe rite 
tine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 


TELEGRAPHY xi 


PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 
SHORT ee 





half-course, TE 
Lingle’s College: 1330 Chestnut St., Phila. 





HOMES FOR ALL in the South along the line of 
the MOBILE & OHIO 

| RAILROAD. Cheap lands, good health, good water, 
| amild climate, good markets for your products, and in 
fact all that conduces to success in Agricultural and Me- 
chanical pursuits. You can purchase oe TRIP 
LAND-SEEKERS’ TICKETS, VI OBILE 
© OHIO RAILROAD, from st. LOUIS MO 
almost any point in our “territory, at very low” rates, 
GOOD FOR FORTY DAYS from date of sale, with 
privilege of STOPPING OFF AT PLEASURE south 
of the OHT ver. For further information in regard 
to rates address J. N. EBERLE, Land and Immigration 
Agent, No. 423 Chestnut gg ST. LOUIS, MO., or 

G. W. KING, Acting G. P.,M. & O. R. R.,. MOBILE, 
ALA. Address the APA LAND AND DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., or HENRY FONDE, Pres., 


MOBILE, ALA., for circulars 
or other information in regard to IN ALABAMA. 
TEXAS FARMING & GRAZING LANDS! 


land 
The Texas and Pacific Land Grant. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, SIMEON J. DRAKE, 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, P3 oprietors. 

Comprising 3.450,667 Acres of Selected Lands, 
situated in Forty Different Counties of Texas, 
is now in market. Average price of good farming lands 
about Three Dollars Per Acre on ten annual payment 
terms. Interest, six per cent. per annum on each defer- 
red payment as it becomes due. 

ea maps, circulars and de<criptions ae write 


MS, Gems 
ait MAIN STREET, DAL AB, TEXAS, 
Contains a tract of the RICHEST GaM- 


HA RWOO MOCK land in Florida, producing the 


BEST ORANGES, W1THUUT FERTILIZERS. 


This State (FLO RIDA) 


MEANS and LARGE ENERGY. 

And the same on which a grove is planted will 
yield VEGETABLES L D and small FRUITS sulticient to pro- 
vide @ COMFORTABLE LIVING i»COME until the tives mature, 

Toeach tn to GIVES a residence 
of TEN acres, the plot on its Hien 
PINE RIDGE, 7 te J. MPA IN t, 317 Broadway, N. ¥, 


SARANAC, FLORIDA, 


Will be the name of the new town on Geneva Lake. 
dress NED E. FARRELL, Waldo, Fla. 


FARM? 


If so, write for 
- STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Virginia, 


Free Catalogue 
HE 
Do Not Buy Florida 


Land, Orange Groves, Transportation tickets, Books, M : 
or engage V inter. board until you send stamp for full De 
formation to O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., New York, 


POULTRY FARMS FOR SALE: of 5 acres each, 


for $150 Easy payme i 
great fruit and poultry Pad any dre: u . yen: ae 
- BYRNES, Fammenthe, N. J. 


OR SALE CHEAP—A Farm of 105 Acres, 
F near Richmond. On a pet: one a dummy! line. 
air. 
R, 10 








offers great inducements 
to farmers with SMALL: 








Ad- 














A fine chance for truckin 


frui 
| Sddress NAT. FRAZ tt eer 


8. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 
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738 BUSHELS FROM ONE ACRE. Se 


THE GRAND PRIZE of $1,100 in the AMERICAN AGRICULT. | 
URIST contest, for the largest single yield of potatoes grown on one méas- 
ured acre, has been awarded to Chas. B. Coy, Presque Isle, Me. This crop” 
was grown exclusively on the Stockbridge Manures. YIELD, 738 BUSH- 
ELS. 

It will be seen that the Stockbridge Manures win over ‘ai 
other fertilizers, producing a yield larger than any other grown 
upon fertilizer or manure, either alone or combined. 

It will also be noticed that this large yield of 738 bushels is not made up © 
of twocrops grown on one acre; nor was the seed started ina 
and afterwards transplanted; but from start to finish it was grown in bas 
sac field, by a man whose record is above suspicion. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST says: “ The first lesson of this com- 
petition is that on the great majority of soils, complete, high grade special | 
potato fertilizers (like the Stockbridge) are superior by far for potatoes to 
stable manure. . . . The soil (on which this crop was grown) . . . 
only needed a liberal supply of plant-food in the right form, and in the proper 
proportions, to insure a goodcrop. These conditions were plied with by the 
use of the Stockbridge Potato Manure. . . . Thiscaseaffordsafineexample 
of the profitable use of quickly-acting fertilizers, which, under favorable 
circumstances, convert themselves into large yields of good quality that 
mean money. For quick cash profits, fertilizers are preferable for potatoes 





torespond in a satisfactory manner. 
originals in crop-pro 


They were the original special fertilizers, and, like all good things 
ducing power, as this great contest dedtiy shows. (For further particulars see this number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. ] 


-- PRIZES FOR 


on almost all soils.” 


THERE |S NO CHEATING THE PLANT. 


We are not surprised that the Stockbridge Manures lead in the co 


for there is no cheating the plant. 


It is evident that this Efood in ae crop was 


fed from beginning ~~ end with the proper amount pa Base mith ge 


able soluble 


orms. 


Large quantities of unavailable 


t-food, 
little, may deceive the chemists into givi ing high ‘analyses and highs high 
e 


ations, but it won’t send up the crops. 
plant, never. The Stockbridge Manures are 
ane hence, when put to the test, whether in field or laboratory, ry, seldom 
have been extensively copied; but equal to 


ublie ma: be mite butt 
ie of the very bes 


the copies have not been 


i890. 


To continue the good work, and to stimulate further trial, we offer $50) in prizes to be awarded to the farmers living in the: New England and Middle States, who raise the 


largest yields of potatees from one acre, on the Stockbridge Potato Manure exclusively. 
First Prize $200, Second $150, Third 8100, and Fourth $50. 


prizes wlil be divided as follows: 


Any variety of potato to be used, and the crop to be a single one from a single acre. 


These 


These prizes are offered only in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST potato contest of 1890, and under its rules, and will be awarded by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., - 


Boston and New York. 








THE CROP CONTES KOR J890. 
Another Effort to ensahe Better Culture. 


te 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST offers Five Hun- 
@red Dollars in Gold for the largest yield of pota- 
tees in 1890, under regulations similar to those of 
last year. These will be announced in full in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST later. Any simplifica- 
tions and improvements that the past year’s ex- 
perience has proved will bring the contest work 
thoroughly within the reach of every farmer, will 
be adopted. The plan will be such that every 
farmer who grows an acre of potatoes should be a 
competitor. No restrictions for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST prizes will be imposed as to soil» 
manuring, culture, variety, etc., but every farmer 
will be at full liberty to follow such plans as he 
thinks will give the most profitable results on his 
soil. Of course, every contestant must be a sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The crop competition of 1889 attracted so much 
attention and showed such possibilities for Amer- 
ican farming, that State, County, and local agri- 
cultural societies will unite in offering special 
prizes for the largest yields of potatoes grown by 
their members, or within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, during 1890, in this competition. In addition 
to this, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co., of 158 Front street, New York, are already in the 
field with an announcement of largely increased 
prizes, $600 in all, for the largest crops grown 
in the new contest, on Mapes Potato Manure. 
The Bowker Fertilizer Company, of Boston and 
New York, also offers $500 for the best yields, in this 
competition, of potatoes grown on the Stockbridge 
Potato Manure. Other fertilizer and implement 
manufacturers, seedsmen, etc., will alsy contrib- 
ute numerous and generous prizes. There must 
be so many that almost every fair yield will re- 
ceive a handsome prize. The new Books for Re- 
ports, containing the prize-list in full, and full 
particulars of the contest, blanks for reports, etc., 
will be published at an early date. It will be sent 
free to all subscribers of the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST who are interested enough to ask for it. 





A Hearty Acknowledgement. 
—f 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST :—Yours of December 6th received, contain- 
ing draft for Five Hundred Dollars in Gold in full 
for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand Prize 
for the largest yield of oats on one acre in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competi- 
tion, which was awarded to me for my yield of 
134 bushels 234 pounds, as announced in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST for December. First of all, 


I wish to thank you for your courtesy and prompt- 
ness in the late competition. I can honestly say 
that, with all my dealings with papers or maga- 
zines, I never found one that was more reliable 
and gg oy | than the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST. It has honestly and faithfully carried out 
to the letter everything in connection with this 
contest, and [ honor and respect it above any agri- 
cultural p 2 9 that comes to my home, or that I 
ever saw. It is head and shoulders above them all. 
I wish, too, to say that wean’ farmer who is a sub- 
scriber to it ought to be willing to spend a little 
time in its behalf, and get a few new names to 
add to its subseription-list. I propose to get a long 
list of new names, and will say, that if every pres- 
ent reader will agree to send in as many as I do, 
its editor will have to get more than one new 
press in order to get the magazine out on time. 
This resolve was made before I was notified that I 
was the lucky one, and was made on account of 
the real merit and good works of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST itself. When I opened the letter 
containing the $500 draft, payable in gold, I showed 
it to one of the best farmers in this county, and he 
said the experience gained and the results were 
worth $10,000 to the farmers of this section, and 
emphasized his remark by handing me his sub- 
scription for a year. In connection with the prize 
I have received, I would say that in the beginning 
of this contest I resolved that, prize or no prize, 
the yield which was reported by me should 
honest and fair, and that resolution was adhered 
to from beginning to end. I honestly think that 
had I sown only two bushels, instead of two and a 
half bushels, my yield would have been at least 
150 bushels, instead of 135; I have now a sample of 
the oats. It consists of seventeen large, heavy, 
long straws, each containing a full and well-filled 
head of oats, and all of this from one kernel of 
seed. I only grew the one acre, and my crop has 
been dlapesse of to B. L. Bragg & Co., the well- 
known seedsmen, at ei , Mass. Now, in 
en nae, drt a long an prosperous career, and a@ 
happy New Year, I enclose $0, for which send me 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST as og bm ou see 
fit. R. W. STRICKLAND, Albion, New York. 





Have You Renewed ? 


Before the New Year is many days Sap Lad. to hear 
from every reader of the AMERIOAN AG: ‘TURIST 
whose subscription expires, or has expired, and. who fa none 
thus far failed to renew. It affords us Pnot a littl 
to assure our friends who are ye em to renew, and. the 
mene: who have not been slow to exp: 

on of the ety neteeess caprorenaais ara of Fee "i 
ot reliable” ERICAN meine peur Coane 
find the numbers for the ensuin ual and poet = Ste 
in many respects to the excellen humibers of the past. 

If your subscription e (and 
this you can _ on examination of it ae num 
pr beret er label attached to babe ee 
ta ), please renew now, Without a 

f anoti ce appears on the first cover page of this 
or if this number —516— appears on your artes es label, 
perme mys that eset tng subscription expires wi 

anu: 

For the benefit of the few who do not £ clnemy understand 
the meaning of the numbers op; the subscriber’s 
name on the address label, we d say, by way of ex- 
planation, that instead of indicating a the P pg or oe 
the date to which each Rcd a aie is pai hsp peg hy the 
stead to the subscriber’s credit the number which 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will Lge Ang the expiration 
of subscription. Thus,in every cas » eae on the 
address label corresponds with the pe of the maga- 
zine, a d in this way every subscriber can tell at a glance 
the exact date of expiration. 

Subscriptions numbered as follows, expire in this order: 

No. 515 expired December, 1889, 

No. 516 expires January, 1890, 

No. 517 expires February, 1890, 
and so on with each succeeding number. Re ann | 
address label, and if your subse ion. ex) 
about to expire, renew now. If you v lai 
and the number on your label remains 


mychanges , it is 
necessary to notify us, 80 long as you receive the magasiie’ 


regularly. Rest Lesa credit will apyeee in due time. 
Before you subscribe, permit us to call ot yous Peo 

pera to vur many liberal premium offers 

elsewhere. 


Our Illustrated Premium List, 


We will be pleased to mail y of our weet 
premium list ess ad rie ogee ee 
200 useful and valuable prea 
ers who may have lost or mislaid their fi arst a subse to 
such persons as may wish to secure some of the many 
ful premiums offered therein for subscribers. The 
which is pronounced by all a very artistic publication, 
be sent free on application. : 





The American A Agriculturist, — 
751 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. 








SUNDRY HUMBUES. 


Delusive Hopes for the Beardless. 


H. P. Clum, Delaware Co., New York, asks if any 
of the so-called “ Hair-Growers”’ or “‘ Beard Elix- 


irs” will produce a thick beard, as they are adver- 


tised to do. The ambition to bridge over the some- 
what awkward period between boyhood and man- 
hood is a very natural one. When the youth feels 
his veins swelling wlth the full pulse of incipient 
manhood, he eagerly hails the appearance of the 
first manly growth on lip and chin. There are 
unprincipled pretenders who take advantage of 
this blameless ambition to launch their worthless 
“Elixirs’’ and other preparations “warranted to 
make the beard and mustache grow.” They are 
all without practical value, and are made with in- 
tent to deceive. But our young friends can well 
afford to give a wide berth to such frauds. 
** We are stronger and better 
Under manhood’s sterner reign, 
Yet we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
That will never come again.” 

Manhood, if it brings the fuller hirsute growth, 
also has its cares and burdens, and every boy 
should be young while he may. 

Sail 
He Wants to Sell “ Engravings.”’ 

A sneaking swindler who signs himself Jas. E]- 
der, because that is not his name, sends a circular 
to one of our subscribers, in which he proposes to 
sell “engravings.” They are of his own manu- 
facture, and in four sizes, one’s, two’s, five’s and 
ten’s, one thousand of which he offers for one hun- 
dred dollars. He admits that “the business is not 
exactly right, but we are running in opposition to 
arich concern.” Still, he insists that he “‘ wants a 
fair and square deal,” adding, “If you think Iam 
a green-goods swindler, or some other fraud, why, 
let the matter drop.” 

This is simply the old game under a new’ guise. 
After all we have said, it is scarcely needful to add 
that if any one is weak and criminal enough to 
walk into this trap he will not get even counter- 
feit bills. In some instances these fellows have 
delivered blank paper neatly cut the size of green- 
backs and done up in packages, with a genuine 
bill on the outside of each, and, in other cases, 
nothing more than boxes of sawdust. 


Animal Ailments. 
1 ee 

Bots.—E. Miller, Westchester county, N. Y., de- 
sires to know the symptoms of bots. These para- 
sites produce little irritation of the horse’s stom- 
ach, and therefore there are no definite symptoms, 
except when they are passing with the dung. Bots 
are the larve of the common gad-fly. The nits 
are deposited in June or July upon the hair of the 
legs of the horse. Within a week, or thereabout, 
they hatch, and find their way to the horse’s 
stomach by being licked off and swallowed. Ina 
year, when perfected in growth, they let go their 
hold and are carried out with the dung, dig into 
the ground, change into clrysales, and, in a month 





er six weeks, again pursue life’s never-ceasing | 


round of activity. 


Swelling of the Hind Legs of a Horse.—J. H. 
Muhleman, Madison Co., Ill., wishes to know what 
will cure a swelling of the hind leg of a horse that 
comes by standing in the stable, and disappears 
when exercising or working. It is stocking” 
from a strain, and as firing, blistering, and strong 
ointment is objected to by the owner, tincture of 
iodine, rubbed in with the hands every other night, 
will be of benefit. Also, bandaging with a flannel 
bandage as soon as the horse is brought into the 
stable. Flannel is the only suitable material for 
bandages, as it yields somewhat like rubber. In 
applying bandages to horses’ legs, it should be 
evenly rolled up first, then smoothly and more 
snugly applied low down, and somewhat less as 
ascending. Horses should have the feet and legs 
thoroughly cleaned whén brought into the stable. 


Preventive Measures.—In many of the animal 
ailments, accidents, and contagious diseases, pre- 
ventive measures are of the most essential service. 
For instance, when an animal shows signs of ill- 
ness, it should be immediately separated from the 
herd, flock, or drove. It may have been the only 
one exposed to a fatal contagious malady, and its 
fellows thus prevented from taking the disease. 
For what is called the period of incubation varies 


contagious 














in the different maladies from a few days to 
several weeks. This, every breeder, stock-raiser 
and farmer should understand, as it might not 
only save their own and their neighbors, but in 
diseases, as pleuro-pneumonia, the 
herds of the entire country may be endangered. 
In fact, the export and import trade of a nation 
may be seriously injured, or entirely ruined for 
years. Dangerous stakes, by impaling unruly ani- 
mals, may result in the loss of considerable sums 
of money. A farmer might better make his fences 


| safe, as it will entail but a trifling expense, than 


run the risk of losing a valuable animal. Narrow 
doors to stables in the same manner might “ hip” 
a horse, or ‘stifle’? a cow or ox. It is not neces- 


| sary to complete a catalogue of traps, pitfalls, 


wells, etc., etc., unguarded, to show how numerous 
are the ways injury may come to stock. 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 


AULTMAN, MILLER & Co., Akson, Ohio: Manufacturers 
of the world-famed binders and mowers, issue an exceed- 
ingly neat and artistic calendar pamphlet, which forms 
quite an ornament to an office table. 

ROBERT BUIST, JR., Philadelphia, Pa.: Garden guide 
and almanac. A complete and rich catalogue of vegetable, 
field and flower seeds; also implements, etc. 

MR. H. C. Faust & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Trade price- 
list of new and desirable seeds for garden andsfield. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y.: [lus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of “slug shot,” and other 


| efficient insecticides. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated cata- 
logue of seed wheat, bulbs, seeds, and other specialties. 


A. W. LIVINGSTON’s Sons, Columbus, Ohio.: Descrip- 


| tive circular of the new Gragg watermelon, Livingston’s 
| gold coin seed corn, and other valuable novelties. 


T. R. MUNSON, Denison, Texas: Catalogue of general 


| nursery stock, with a special view to Southern planting. 


The Parker Earle strawberry is a specialty of which a 
handsome colored plate is made. 


F. R. PALMER & SON, Mansfield, Ohio: Catalogue of | 


Palmer and Muskingum raspberries; also, other new 
varieties. 

RIGBY & BURLEIGH, Houlton, Maine: Descriptive cir- 
cular of the improved potato-digger manufactured by this 
company. 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa.: Floral album 
and handsome pamphlet of thirty pages giving attractive- 
ly-colored illustrations of nearly three hundred garden 
and greenhouse flowers. 

UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Short Hills, N. J.: Cata- 
logue and price list of hardy perennials, Alpines, aquatics, 
ferns, and small shrubs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


AND DEALERS IN 


Seeds and Fertilizers, 


who wish to secure the trade of the State of 
Maine, should place an advertisement of 
their Business in the 


Lewiston Weekly Journal 


THE JOURNAL sends packages to 935 of the 
961 post-offices in Maine, and is read by a 
large portion of the people of the State; making 
it the paper through which to reach the people. 


FORMER RESIDENTS OF MAINE 
will find everything of interest about the old 


home in the WEEKLY JOURNAL, which makes 
Maine News and Maine Interests its specialty. 


See the Grand Combination Offer by which the 


LEWISTON JOURNAL 


— AND —— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


; ARE SENT FOR 


A FULL YEAR FOR $2.50 


Address, 


LEWISTON JOURNAL, Lewiston, Me. 























G i kb b i L ist. 
We print- herewith a list of some of the leadi ‘ 
tions of the country which we can furnish in com us 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
subscribers can save money by ordering other 
us. The prices in the list do not apply to New Yor ? 
subscribers, nor to those in foreign’ countries, The ; 
column gives the cost when the two publications 
taken separately; the second column the reduced rice 
— beet furnish Py pmo named when Ate od 
combination w @ AMERICAN 
i enepear CAN AGRICULTURISBT, each 
Our > 
Club! ; 


Price, 
#4 , 


4 Cost 
Separately 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Re hoe 
The Century, New York, 5.50 
Scribner’s, New York, 4.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.50 
Weekly Sun, New York, i 
Weekly World, New York, 
Rural New Yorker, New York, 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., 
Weekly Journal, Albany, N. Y., 
Farm- meng et mara Boston, 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, 
Weekly Press, aoeEees. 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, 
Farm and Stockman, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Weekly Commercial Gazette, Pitts., Pa., 
Weekly Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Weekly Chronicle-Telegraph, Pitts..Pa., 
, Field and Stockman, Chicago, IIl., 2. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean, Chicago, IIl., 2.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIl., 3 50 
Western Rural, Chicago, Ill., 3. 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill., 250 
Weekly Pentagraph, Bloomington, Ill , 3.00 
Weekly State Register, Sprtngaeia, Ill., 2.50 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, IIL, 2.75 
Weekly Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 
Weekly Republic, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 
Weekly Journal, Kansas City, Mo., 2.50 
Weekly Times, Kansas City, Mo. 250 
Weekly Commercial-Gazette, Cin’ti, O., 2.50 
Weekly aquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.65 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Obio, 2.50 
New England Homestead, Spgf’d, Mass.,3.50 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.50 
Weekly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.50 
Weekly Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., 2.50 
Household, Brattleboro, Vt., 2.60 
Weekly Sopteal. Topeka, Kansas, 2.50 
Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis., 2.50 
Weekly American, Baltimore. Md., 2.50 
Weekly Transcript, Portland, Me., 2.25 
Weekly Journal, Lewiston, Me., 3.50 
Weekly Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.50 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2:50 
National Tribune, Washington, D.C., 2.50 
Weekly State Sentinel, Indi’n’polis,Ind., 2.50 
Weekly State Register, Des Moines, Ia., 2.50 
Weekly Democrat Gazette, Dav’np’rt,Ia.,2.50 
Weekly Mail, Toronto, Ont., 2.50 

We can furnish almost any publication in the country in 
connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at a re- 
duced rate. If the aoe you desire is not in the 
above list, write us, inclosing a 2-cent stamp, and we will 
quote price by return mail. We will also quote price for 
acombination of two or more papers in connection with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

For subscriptions taken by us for other publications, 
the order is forwarded to the publisher, when our respon- 
sibility ceases. After the receipt of the first number, any 
complaints relative to it should be made to the publisher, 
and not to us. 

Cash must accompany the orders in every case. ay: 

Club-raisers can take subscriptions as advertised in 
this list and count them toward a club premium the same 
as for subscribers for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
alone, or with any book premium. 

Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


Grand Clubbing Offer! 


True Value, Sterling Worth, and Real 
Merit.—A Rare Combination. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER — 


—AND THE— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Béth for B1-7e 


These would cost $2.50 if taken separately. 


AN. UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. The twe 
oldest and best Journals for all engaged in Agriculture 
and kindred interests. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


is the Great Rural Monthly, established at New York 
since 1843, now unsurpassed and incomparable. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


founded at Chicago in 1841, is the Weekly Farm Journal, 
for fifty years the favorite by Western farm firesides. 


BOTH are now BETTER than ever BEFORE. 
Try the combination. Accept the opportunity. Address 


The Prairie Farmer, 
The American Agriculturist, New York.” 
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If 1S FREE TO YOU, 


A book of 200 pages filled with the names’ and | 


addresses of men and women cured of desperate 
illness by the use of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. The book also 
tells what were the diseases removed ; and in every 
instance the patient describes his case in his own 
words. Sent to any address entirely free of charge. 


The book contains the enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of the late T. S. Arthur, who did so much for 
the temperance cause in that memorable book 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-room,’’ and in other equally 
powerful works. Mary A. Livermore, another cel- 
ebrated advocate of the temperance cause, also 
tells what the Compound Oxygen Treatment did 
for her. In addition to these, there are testimoni- 
als from Hon. Judge Kelly of Philadelphia, Hon. 
William Penn Nixon; editor of Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, Bishop Benade, Bishop Castle, together 
with the hearty indorsement of six of the presi- 
dents of prominent educational institutions, They 
speak from the basis of personal positive contact 
with the Treatment. 


Drs, StaRKEY & PALEN have been curing inva- 


" lids for over 25 years with their Compound Oxygen 


Treatment. It has been usel by more than 54,000 
invalids, and 1000 physicians use it in their prac- 
tice. The Compound Oxygen Treatment is blood 
food ; it sends a warm healthy glow throughout the 
entire system and induces sweet, refreshing sleep. 

So, if you would like to know who have been 
cured by the Compound Oxygen Treatment, what 
were the diseases removed, and where all these re- 
stored and revitalized men and women live, you 
have only to send for the book. It will be sent 
free of charge to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
& PALen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drs. Starkey & Paten’s C. O. T. has been 
osed in cases of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration, Neural- 
gia, Rheumatism, and all complaints of a chronic 
nature. A full description found in the book, 
which wili be forwarded free of charge to any one 
addressing Drs. STARKEY & Paten, No. 1529 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 58\Church street, Toronto, 
Canada, 











WAITED EIGHT YEARS. 
a eh s wcnaul 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
‘*Believing that the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
as dispensed by you is an invaluable remedy because 
of the incalculable benefit I received from its  ~ 
use, I therefore authorize you to publish the sub- 
joined statement if you deem it proper to do go. 

‘*When I was about eighteen years of age I 
was attacked with inflammatory rheumatism in my 
right arm, especially in the elbow. For some weeks — 
I was deprived of the use of my arm, suffering 


great pain. After the pain had abated, the muscles 


of my arm were much contracted, and have remained 
so. A few years later, I discovered that rheuma- 
tism had now entered my knees, and, although it was 
not inflammatory, yet the attacks were very severe. 
In the course of several years rheumatism had grad- 
ually extended, it seemed, into every part of my 


body. My hip jointe, at times, were entirely help- 


less; my left shoulder was completely displaced, so 
that I could not stretch out my left arm from my 
body to do anything for a long time. Worse than — 
all, it entered into my chest, and remained so se-. 
vere and constant above the region of my heart that — 
the physician, who was attending me, cautioned me | 
very positively to note any change in my pulse and 
let him know at once, as he believed it might, at — 
any time, paralyze my heart. I wore a fly blister 
almost constantly until there was no more value in 
it; I then used croton oil over my chest, in the 
hands of another physician, until it had no effect 
at all; and I continued using remedies, both inter= 
nal and external, but none of them did any good. TI 
could not sleep at night, and often felt worn out 
when I rose in the morning. After using remedies 
almost constantly for more than fifteen years, I at 
last despaired, as there seemed no hope... During the 
winter of 1880, I had suffered the severest attacks 
of rheumatism, lasting almost the entire week; les=. 
sening toward the end of each week, only to begin 
anew each successive week. I had resigned my 
charge in the preceding autumn, as it appeared 
there was no possible chance of recovery, and it 
being entirely impracticable for me to continue. 

As I sat day after day thus in hopelessness, about 
January, 1880, I noticed the name of Mr. T. S. ‘Ar- . 
thur appended to a certificate, telling of the ben= 
efit he had received from the use of Compound Oxy- |. 
gen. I at once concluded to try it. I sent to you 
for the remedy and used one supply, and although 
the spells of rheumatism returned again and again 
during its use, yet it went out gradually, and I 
felt like a boy; rheumatism had been removed, and Ff 


could use my, limbs at all times without pain; and, © 


eight years having elapsed since I used it, and as 
it has never returned, you may be assured that I 
regard it as of untold value. 

‘¢A, M. SMITH, 


‘*Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, 
‘‘Myereville,; Md., August 6, 1888.’” «ate 
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MATLERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from page 42.) 
taking. If there is such a thing as a successful 
frog-raising establishment anywhere in existence, 
we — be tempted to travel a great way to 
see it. 


The Duncan Fence.—Henry E. Maltby, Esq., a 
large ranch-owner, located at Stanford, Montana, 
writes under date of August Ist, 1889, as follows: 
“Duncan Fence Material received all o. k., and I 
have fence up. I will in a few days be able td tell 
you how it works, as it will be put to quite a severe 
test. It is very dry here, this summer, and the 
range-stock is suffering for want of water. I am 
enclosing some springs with the fence, and if it 
ao the range-stock I will certify to its being 
the best and cheapest fence I have everseen.”’ On 
September 25th, 1889, he writes as follows: ‘The 
Duncan Fence is the coming fence for the West. 
It has stood perfectly the severe test I have put it 
to, and, as a fence, it is perfection.” This fence is 
made by the Wire-Fence Improvement Co., 325 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Luxury of Travel.— When the management 
of the New York Central railroad established the 
Wagner vestibule train between New York and 
Chicago, a new era began in railroad travel. That 
kind of history has been making very rapidly 
during the last few years. No great stretch of 
memory is required to carry one back to the old 
box-like cars, running on strap rail. Then five 
changes were made between Albany and Buffalo, 
the passengers in constant peril from “snakes’- 
heads.”” It would have been a wild flight of imag- 
ination in those days to conceive of making in a 
little over one day the entire distance between 
New York and Chicago in a jointed palace fur- 
nished with every luxury which is ever found in 
a first-class hotel, including baths, barber-shop, 
reading-room, library, ete. In fact, the original 
vestibule train has increased so rapidly in popular- 
ity, that a second one, called the ‘‘ Southwestern 

mited,” has been added, from absolute necessity. 
This relieves the first from overcrowding, and 
enables both to make swift runs with their unex- 
ampled accommodations. George H. Daniels, gen- 
eral passenger agent, may be addressed for any 
specific information desired. 


Prices of Crops.— The December returns of 
prices for farm products are the lowest in years, 
as reported by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The average estimated value of corn 
on the farm in 1878 was 31.8 cents per bushel, in 
1885, 32.8 cents, and in December of 1889, 29.1 cents. 
The average value of wheat is estimated at 70.6 
eents per bushel, ranging from $1 in Maine to 52 
cents in Nebraska, against 64.5 cents in December 
of 1884, 68.7 cents in 1886, and 68.1 cents in 1887. A 
large cotton crop has been harvested, and prices 
are a trifle better than last year, averaging on the 
farm from 8.3 cents per pound in Virginia to 8.7 in 
Louisiana. Oats are lower than ever before, being 
23 cents, against 27.8 cents last December, and 24.6 
cents in 1878, the lowest average price previously 
recorded. In Kansas and Nebraska, the estimated 
price is only 15 cents per bushel. The average 
— of barley,. rye, and buckwheat are also very 
iow. The average value of the potato crop is 42.1 
cents per bushel, against 40 cents in 1884, and 40.4 
cents in 1888. The condition of wheat seeded this 
fall is generally excellent. The general average 
of condition is 95. There is a still stronger tend- 
ency to enlargement of area seeded in Missouri 
and Kansas, a slight increase in Indiana and IIli- 
nois, and a marked tendency in this direction in 
Kansas. 


Magnitude of Agriculture.—As far back as 1880, 
the value of the farms of the United States ex- 
ceedec ten thousand million dollars. To the unre- 
mitting industry of their owners these farms 

jielded an aggregate annual value of nearly four 
Enonsand million dollars, in the production of 
which a vast oe of nearly eight million of 
toilers utilized nearly half a billion worth of farm 
implements. The value of live-stock on farms, 
estimated in the last census to be worth over one 
thousand five hundred million of dollars, is shown 
by the reliable statistics collected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be worth to-day two thou- 
sand five hundred and seven million dollars. A 
low estimate of the number of farmers and farm- 
laborers employed on our five million farms places 
it at nearly ten million persons, representing 
thirty million people, or nearly one-half of our 
present pene Secretary Rusk adds that 
“upon t productiveness of our agriculture and 
the prosperity of our farmers the entire wealth 
and pros pesy of the whole nation depend. The 
trade and commerce of this vast country. of which 
we so proudly boast, the great transportation 
facilities so greatly developed during the past 

epee of a century, are all possible only because 
ov underlying in ustry of them all, agriculture, 
has called them into being. Even the product of 
our mines is only valuable because of the com- 
merce and the wealth created by our agriculture. 
These are strong assertions, but they are assertions 
fully justified ‘by the facts and recognized the 
world over by the highest authorities in political 
economy.” 


The Cooley System.—The creamer and other 
=n lements used in the Cooley system of dairy 
butter factory work continue to achieve suc- 
ect both in competitive exhibitions and in daily 
use. At the great dairy fair in New York in 1887, 
five pounds of dairy butter, made and exhibited 











by a woman, had quite a notable history. It was 
made from ‘Jersey cream, by the Cooley system. 
So the original premium of $50 for the best sample 
of dairy butter was doubled with the Jersey Cattle 
Club and by the Vermont Farm Machine Company, 
making $ $250 in all. In other exhibitions, before 
and since, similar triumphs have been won by the 
ae! creamer and its products. At the Paris 

ixposition last year the sweepstakes gold medal 
on butter was awarded to a Vermont dairyman, 
who made the butter by the Cooley system. This 
was emphasized by the fact that’ the Coole y 
creamer was awarded the gold medals at the Paris 
Expositions of 1879 and 1882.. At the Bay State Fair, 
in Boston, last fall, one of the leading features was 
a working dairy with the Cooley system in practi- 
eal operation. The experience of the Paris Expo- 
sition was repeated, the sweepstake gold medal 
going to a creamery whose butter was made by 
the Cooley. In all, fourteen gold medals were 
awarded last year to the Cooley system and its 
products, making, with former awards, no less than 
twenty-three, besides numerous other premiums. 
Such facts as these tell more for the Cooley 
ereamer and accompanying implements than any 
amount of laudation. Their great convenience and 
thorough manner of securing all the cream are 
well known. To this may be added the fact that 
the butter made by this system is superior in 
quality, as all the tests prove. 


Cold Waves 


Are predicted with reliable accuracy and people liable to 
the pains and aches of rheumatism dread every change to 
damp or stormy weather. Although we do not claim 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to be a positive specific for rheuma- 
tism, its remarkable cures show that it may be taken for 
rheumatism with reasonable certainty of benefit. 

“T suffered a long time with rheumatism in my left arm 
and shoulder, my blood being in a very low condition. 
Since I have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have not 
been troubled with rheumatism, and my blood is in a 
better condition.” Mrs. M. MOUNT, 303 Nostrand Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Dr Seth Arnold’s Cough 
Killer for coughsand colds. A few 
doses cured ime. Itisa 


WONDERFUL REMEDY 
writes G. L. Walker, a prominent 
polo? citizen of Pawtucket, R. I. 
25c, 50c, and $1 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
Walter's Patent ES 
Cooper's Patent = CHINGL : 
Cooper's Broad Rib Roofing, 


Made from Tin and Steel Plate. For public and private 
buildings, barns and outhouses. Absolutely rain, stormand 
fire proof, easily applied, artistic in finish, without any ex- 
ceptions the BEST IN THE WORLD; catalogues free. 
Address NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING 
CO., 509 East 20th St., New York City.’ Mention this 


paper. 

FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
BOOK 2 The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound in 
paper, 65 cents—in cloth, $1. Will be sent, for cash, free 


of postage. Address 
‘DR: HARLAN, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Name on 25 Plush Floral Cards, 375 Pictures, Verses 
na Games,1 Ring, 1 Album,,1 Peneiland Book of 
Vringed Cards, 10¢. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Cte 























MASON & 


The Cabinet Or, was introduced inits present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other mabersfet 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always mai 
tained their supremacy as the best in the wor 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
7 ualled excellence of their o Tans, the fact that 
at al of the great World’s Exhibi ee since and 


including that ; 
in competition with hee ' 
ers, of all coun tries, the yhave 
invariably tak en the hy ighest 


honors. Illustrated $22 to $900 catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to mak  theae 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they 
superior to all others. They recognize the . 
excellence achieved by other lead ading makers in t 
art of piano building, butstill claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im. 
provement introduced A them in the year 1 1882, 
and now se as the * feasom & Hamu Pr 


STRINGER,” theuseof 

is secured the greatest which 

ble purity and refinement of 

tone, together with proatly in- 
ding in 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for 
tune and other 4 mportant advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuner — together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applic 

Bin ne.. _ Organs sold for cash or easy | paymentes 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN N AND PIA PIANO CO. 


MORE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY THAN 
YOU CAN GET ELSE- 
WHERE. 


PANTS 83 to &6, FULL SUITS #12 to $25, 
Made to your own order and measure. A fit guaranteed, 
Send 6c for samples good cloth, directions for self-meas- 
urement and Linen Tape- Measure worth ag We want 
you for a permanent customer, and the only 

succeed is to give you Better Goods and Better er Made Un Up 
than you can get at any other place. Send us atrial order, 

LANCASTER CLOTHING CO., 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


HAMLIN 








fs your Watch worth A Dollar 


Ge Then protect it from pick- 
: pocks ts by getting an 


| ANTI-PICKPOCKET 
SWIVEL ySe%', 
THE ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


S FALWAY ON HAND. 


IN ORDER./} 
1 Mailed postpaid 


on receipt of 
price 

You Want full pettoulere about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust-Proof and our mode of 
selling them at $1 a Week. We guarantee yon al 
tutel yy ved —_ Exclusive territory given to 
Active A Prices, $7 to $190. Our 
special $4 Watch j is the beat watch made for Rail- 
road use. We guarantee our prices to be the very 
lowest at which any watches of equal om 
sold, and we protect — customers full ye — 
to any commercial ncy. 

We have selling avents in every large city. We 
ware AGENTS Suerywhere.. Write at once to 

YSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 





alnut St., Philadelphia. 
FOR POULTRY. Crushed Oy- 
ster Shells, Flint and Beef Scraps. 
Send for new price list. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, Pa. 


GRIND Bere. 
f my. J Ovetcrsheits 
SS HAND! Ml AAR 
made 


Poultry, Also POWER MILLS and 
ong ‘ou 80 4S ani 

RM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
FAI on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 











FOR POULTRY! 

FREIGHT | Made from Raw Bone. 
PREPAID. | About the size of Corn. 
Write for prices. 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


Delivered at your Railway Station. 


GRANULATED BONE 


AND OYSTER 








Agents Wanted 
IN UNOCCUPIED 


Territory East of 


-THIS 1S THE— 


UAKER city GRINDING MILL 


IMPROVED DURING 188% 


For Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. Grinds finer, runs lighters 
is more durable than any mil! on the market. Send for Catalogue before 


A.W. STRAUB &CO., Philada., Pa. | SPRINGFIELD IMPLEMENT CO. , Springfield, Ohio 


ying. 


Territory West of Pennsylvani fa. 














PAPER? 


Mail Rates, 16 cents r pound, Ex- 


press often cheaper. 





ASK YOUR 


STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
samples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 250 
Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 


MUEL WARD CO. 
Prato 49—51 Franklin St., formerly of 184 Devonshire 


BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


(Incorporated), Stationers, Engraver a and 





vane 
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Separate 


‘youu CORN & CO sm ll 


PROV 
onan Mh iat? 


The only really 
i successful 
i) CORN and 
i COB MILL 
made for | 
small powers, 
i Can be fed ¢ 
according 
to power. 


Our 26 sizes American and Hero Mills— 
known to USE. 

cach geal arks here, 22, 000 Sent on trial. 
Send for handsome Descriptive Catalogue and spe- 


f our Corn and ills, Hero Mills and 
gal a orowers, ‘eed Cutters, Wood Saws, etc. 


APPLETON MFG.CO."thicacorte 


We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
fag yo ro 
ing, all styles 

Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 

| ] | tions and low 
4 prices. 
GARRY IRON _ ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 








STEAM ENCINES, 
Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 





aDELAt. FEED 


«ca uaAmMA AAA H 
sane ANON 


ns ALL signs OF GRAIN, lew per EAR CORN and 
ISHES POWER torun a Feed Cutter, Wood Saw,&c. 

Hh os bed SA ccalon “eshowing a full line of Sw eep 
and Belt Power Feed Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
ters, Horse Powers, &c., free by mentioning this paper. 


STOVER MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILL. 


FOUR-DRIVER TRACTION ENGINES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
YYood, Taber & Morse, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
catalogues and Prices sent on application. 


New HUBER 





Ask for 
pt Free. 





THe STEVENS <a 
PORTABLE MILLS 


FEED GRINDING 


GENUINE FRENCH 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCorn Seller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W. STEVENS & “sty 


'2ht | THRESHERS 
a of all sizes, 


Patent Return Flue Boiler; Wrought Iron and 
Steel Wheels, with the Springs :Wrouh the bear- 
ings of the Hub; 14-inch Steel oe Cushioned Gear 
and all Latest Improvements. 8 . 12 and 16 H. P, 

MAP i ON. Ohio. 


THE HUBER MFG.CO “to sprace st: 


Engines, Wood- Bpaners, and ’ 
. Veneer Machines. $1 60 Farmers 
Saw Mill. 

Also Hege’s Im- 


roved Circular 

aw Mill with Uni- 
versal Log Beam, 
~ Rectilinear Simul- 

aa taneous Set-Work 
faa and Double Eccentric 
. Friction Feed. Man- 
ufaciured by the 








THE EDWARD TARRISON 


Mxridi: CO., 
Manufacturers of 
HMarrison’s Standard Burr 
Stone Grinding and Flouring 2 
Mills of all sizes and varieties, 
opty? great capac. 
ity, and durability .¢ 
ills sent on trial to} 
responsible parties. 
Low Prices. Write for 
New Illustrated Cata- 
pogue and mention lg, 
e Edward Harrison Oey —_ 
New Haven.Conn, ——— 


Salem Iron Works 
Salem, N. C. 





CIRCLE. 
TO CIRCLE 





CHEAPEST& BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNERa C° 
303-311$.CANAL STR 
CHICAGO ILLS. 


as C.HAY PRESS Co. 


KANSAS: CITY MO. 


~ Blacksmithing & Far 


with kit of tools for $20.00 or $25.00,con- 
sisti ngof the Holt portable Forge, the F 





GEND tony 
eatin 





‘gat STAR * 


FEED GRINDER 


The Fastest and Cheapest 

c =\ Grinder made. Grinds 15 to 25 
= hs bushels per hour of War Corn 
a dry ordampandall small 
Grain. Write tor circular, 


STAR MFG.CO.NEW LEXINGTON,O, 


Combined Anvil and Vise, and a kit 
of regular blacksmith tools. In use 
in eve ry State.. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of FARMERS who have saved TIME 
and MONEY by their use. Youcan buy 
full kit or any part separately. 


Get_our Net Cash Price. List. 
HOLT MFG, 00., 1001 First Av., Cleveland, 


Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 
world for na in. the odor of turnips, cabbage. 








We make the only Saw 
Millin America thet fully 
suits your purpose 

72 10,000 with 15 H. P 


2000 ft. per day with 4 H. P., and 10, bl e 
Larger sizes up tc 50,000 ft. per day. Also Portable 
Corn and Fiour Mills, Water Wheels, etc. Sendfor 
catalogue. DeLOACH MILL MFG. CO,, ATLANTA, GA. 


ions, ensilage and the animal heat, &c., &c., 
without the use of iceor water. Send for 1889 catalogue. 
E 3. HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS. 





BOYS Send us 6 cents in stamps and we will send you, 
by mail. an article you can have lots of fun with. 
P. O. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. L. 





Austin Steam Generator 


—FOR— 
Heating Water, Slaughtering, 
Cooking Feed, Creameries, 
Laundry and Bath Use, 
Canning Factories, 
Cheese: Factories, 
Greenhouses, 
Henneries, &c. 


Send for catalogue 
of Feed Cutters, Feed Ri 
Mills, Stock Supplies. | 


F.C. Austin Mfg. Co, * 


Carpenter & Carroll Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A 





wooD’SCORN SHELLER 
FAMOUS 
Will Shell a Bushell , 

of Corn 


In 4 Minutes. 


100,000 5 
§ 


IN USE. 


Sample Sheller 


GARRY IRON ROOFING co. 
“le Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVEL 4 SD, 





SECwICK TS 


Best Wea and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. _ 





DRILLING 
Well, Machinery tals 
ST, LOUIS VISE & “"ware™ TOOL 00,, 


Catalogue Free: ST. LOUIS, MO: 





NO BACKACHE. 


taining’ tretitcalals Grose tes Fenny ne oo 
ng monials from id — 
coe 4 A — —— 25 sey su ise 
! w & Vacan 
INVENTION for fling eaws sent irve with aah cna 

e use 0} eve 
now and do it tones than th the vereat Ae the cipark ann aie 
out BAe wean B.J Sag a one who 

w shou ave one. 

FOLDING SAWIN ACH Et 00., & $08 ie Bt 
South Oanal Btrectet Chicago, Ill, 


can 





acta: meee 








nook 


“AGEN TS =e 


and farmers with no gp o~ make 
eur a aretime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens 
~¥s pan made $18 one day, 50 
can you. Preofs and catalogue 
J. E. SHEPARD & Co., oincinnati, 


$3-/5 A DAY Pane st work right at home 


an or 
at once, Franklin Co., Richmond, a. 


FREE Sy circa 











_ : . ELLWANGER & BARRY 
rASONS MAMMp ; MT.HOPE NURSERIES 


ie 


ROCHESTER NY 
ESTABLISHEDSO YEARS 
CATALOGUE FREE 





_, THE MAMMOTH BUTTERFLY PANSY is a selection 
of the largest flowers and grandest colors of 
this beautiful strain. Many of the flowers will 
measure three inches across, and the colors 
are perfectly dazzling, consisting of BLUE, ORANGE, 
CARMINE, BLACK, WHITE, BRONZE, CR!MSON, etc., marked i 
and commingled in all conceivable and ‘wonder-~ ’ i ret “3 aj der, sweet and delf- 
ful ways. So highly do we value this new ard ‘at he ei ei cious. The only 
exquisite strain that we illustrate them by 7 
a grand colored plate in our Catalogue of 
this year. ¥ : , 
£ Seed mixed al! colors, per packet, 40 cents; TRADEMARK 
3 “item for $1; 7 packets for $2; 12 packets for $3. |  eireular, giving further information. 
Free by. mail. Plain directicns how to raise fine blooming te | fall ome of other aie oe 
plants ae the seeds accompany each packet. a STEPHEN aq. ow BSONS, Cc Y 
With every order for a single packet or more wiil be sent, gratis, our ry a. Venn 

















on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement, Club 1 | 
orders for THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE hg can ave the Catalogue sent, when : OUR NEW 


desired, to the separate address of each member comprising the club. S Q FR E E S 
7 > _oNn— 
i APPLICA. & 


NEW 
% Ee - < TION. fe 
Se Pe CD ne PC OO ee CO Novelties, oO 


THE PUBLIC WAN their seed fresh and true. Would they D Choice Grown, ‘7; D 


not be most likely to obtain such by | 














buying directly from the grower ? I can buy seed at half what 

it costs me to raise it, but could not sleep sound should I warrant S Hi m Mf C — 

seed of this class. For the same reason I make special effort to igganu g. orp. 

procure seed stock directly from their originators. You will find in 

my new seed catalogue for 1890 (sent free) the usual extensive P. O.Box 376, N.Y. City. 

race We re (with the prices of some kinds lower than last season) 
the really new vegetables of good promise. You 

should be able to get from me, their introducer, good seed of Cory 

Corn, Miller Melon, Hubbard Squash, all Seasons and Deep Head 

Cabbages, and many other valuable vegetables. THE 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. | Bt E51 SEED ON 











are those put up by 


I¢ D.M.FERRY&CO. 
PLANTS, V i C K “Ss SEEDS. Who are thelargest Seedamen in the world, § 


Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete list of Vegetables, $ E ED AN NUAY 


Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Same shape and style as proved so satisfac- for 1890 will be Al FREE to all ape 
tory last year. Many new and elegant il!ustrations, handsome eolored plate 8x101/ inches, and frontispiece. Special | plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
Cash Prizes $1000.00; see Floral Guide. Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should | It is better than ever. Every person 
haveacopy. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, which amount may be deducted from first order. ABRIDGED CATA- using Garden, Flower or Field 
LOGUE FREE. . ~~ ae anes - * ag 

. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. Rochester, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH, 


FAY tunes GRAPES fen} “area com races 


ESTHER (white), and ROCKW wooD (black). ou inated by E, W. BULL, orig- FRUIT and Ornamental 
W GRA PE sinator of the CONCORD GRAPE. Also EA Ne MOYER, As all others, new ULBS i ROSES 
NE old. Bestand Cheapest. Small Fruits. Free Catalogues. be ~% ‘JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. Vines, Shrubbery, B an 
at Wholesale Prices to RETAIL BUYER 
We give more for the money than any aaa 


"rut & Roses, Shrubs, nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 
SEEDS ‘Hesstecce vice t | aire a" Rae eee 
, J, W * FREEPORT, I 
Sm : 
BVERY TING ThE HE NURSERY EINES | 
AR “4 none for our illustrated catalogue 0 | & E E D Ss. 
as 150 pages, containing a certificate good fo | My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready an@ 
ten cents — ete, Or send for our 82 pag mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the leading 
> abridged catalogue and price-list free. and most popular sorts of 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres, Vegetable, Farm, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. | —AND— 
Flower Seeds, 


| besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 


1 thi Ise i li f busi 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES. pee Ppt inn Lol dg hlgre AE 


ui The largest nursery of Fruit Trees in the world, EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE, To Nur. 
gerymen, Dealers, and Market Orchardists IMMENSE STOCKS of Pears, Plums, Cherries, 


Peaches. Apricots. Nectarines, Almonds and Quinces. Varieties suitable to all latitude Be | & : 

SPECIALTIES: Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte, Early Harvest and Seckel Pears; Russian Pears, | 

including Bessemianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; Ronsian —— and Cherries; De Soto, Wolf, | 

P. 8i Kelsey, Botan and Blood Plums; Peen To and oney Peaches and ‘their improved | 


scadlinan Gtees new and famous sorts. Quick transit, in through cars, free of freight 
nee ages We can, ref nay sae dt Fn aercneee Sy SDA Tonitcs” $e. ee one F tan We esteem ourselves fortunate in having secured the 
Address W.F. HEIKES, Manager, Huntsville, Alabama. crop of White Bonanza Oats awarded the AMERICAN 

“AGRICULTURIST Grand Prize of #500 for the largest 


yield on one acre—135 bushels. This was the only oats 


at 
LA DY RUSK’’ grown by Mr Strickland, the grand prize winner. Thé 
The best berry for long distance ee waa seed can be obtained only of us. Order quick; supply 
rot or melt down if ed dry. limited to 100 bushels. Price $3.50 per bushél. Send for 


feeding Ss —- of Berry Plants A e cAPE VINES 
resin caleieien. Catalogu our seed catalogue. 


M. STAHL; ¢ Quincy, tl. B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 



























































SEEDS. 


\ We make a specialty of 
Nearly, heavy-cropping Vege- 
tables, and offer on trial 

» Packages Earliest Ve- 

i getables, postpaid, for &1. 

133 Packages FLOW “4 
SEEDS forS1. 15 P 

iChoice Flower Seeds, & 

- ROSES and 
BLOOMING PLANTS 
by the 100,000. 
Send for Free 

Catalogue, 








P 





ALZER’S 


the most vigorous. heavy-stooling, strong-growing, enormously prolific 
extant. It has positively taken more first prizes at Pairs and 
Oats put together. It came off a the a aes A 

every farmer in North America, with 


i $500 IN GOLD! cr 


menting on this grand Vat, says : TL American Agricult 
the most prolific of all other varieties.” In order that this magnificent sort may be planted 
on the farm of every reader of the American Agriculturist, we have reduced the price 
to $1.00 per bushel, and in addition to this we offer a premium of a new Oat with 
each lot sent. if the conditions on the right of this advertisement are followed out. We 
have over 5,000 Acres devoted to the growing of Farm and Vegetable Seeds, 
and test every new variety, but among all none have the many excellent qualities of 
White Bonanza. The Seed is cheap, the freights to New York, pF men 55-70 and all other 
points are low from La Crosse, especially on Seed Grain, while ‘ 

the extra yield that you will get will ten times pay the outlay. 


OTATOE —DAKOTA GROWN —Splendid | f an 


I) 
eroppers, excellent flavored varieties. ‘= Brn 
HH 


ST P 

Wes by R. W. Stricklan 

ing i‘ Pape yay and 
itor 0’ 





yielding from 200 to 500 bushels per acre. 


GRASS and CLOVER SEEDS and FODDER PLANTS 


g” Pamphlet on Grass an 


in la 


a auantity. hans Odie FREE. 


a BONANTA DATS 


Unquestionably THE GRANDEST WHITE OAT IN AMERICA to-day. It is the suxilonts 


itions, than any five White 
pith rg contest, 0 


Albion, N.Y,, yield- 
3. ibs, per acre. 


pronounces it 


we 


+4 bushel order, one 


each 2 


p with your order 


for White Bonanza 


Send this small sli 


pened to 


, one peck; and for 


lturist, com- 


er, one package; 


HIS OUT. 
to each one bushel ord 
order, 


two quarts; 10 bushels 


1s, 
Is of ow 


slip is inclosed with 





CUT T 
oo anne 
bushe’ 











NOW READY. 


Harris § Rural Annual 


FOR isso. 
72 Pages, 240 Illustrations, 


Containing descriptions of the BEST 
varieties of Garden Vegetables, Flowers 
and Small Fruits, Grapes, Roses, etc., 
with DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATION, 
preparing the land, manuring, sowing, 
planting, and the amount of seed to sow 
per acre. 

Number of Seedsin an ounce, quart, etc.; 
Starting Plants in boxes in the house; 
The value of Dried Moss as a mulch for 
small seeds and young plants. 

Setting Out an Asparagus Bed; Nitrate 
of Soda and Superphosphates, and how to 
use them for Farm and Garden Crops, 
Greenhouse Plants, etc., ete. 

We want ONE MEM :-ER only of every 
family where the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is taken have a copy of the 
HARRIS RURAL ANNUAL for 1890. It 





We claim to be one of the ‘einai ‘owers 
them as widely as possible we make this 
we a send by mail one pkt. each of beg 
ond Aster, very eer colors; M ms, immense size, double as 
ave, new, very showy; Hypa © Gaitiardrias unrivaled for cern Philo 
Splendens, 4 distinct she es; GIAN W PAN S, immense size, 
mone Ad bena, 12 choice colors; New Gi nae Pinna eee in the world; ig 
NT, great value, never before offered; Amaranthus Cibbosus 
rut iierinatine Flower, SAMUEL pkts., with directions for culture, for 
alogue with each order. 


America. In order to introduce 


GNPREGEGENTED 0 OFFER, “ror 25e,,3 bon 


ne 
sa ae 
xdrum seul ante ‘ 
aaron seattia 


MUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co Co., 








THE [RON 


The immense popularity 
of these Tools prove 
them t» be unrivalled. 








| 


will be sent FREE by return mail to any | 


one taking the trouble to write for it. Do 
not send us the names of your neighbors; 
we want your name and yoursonly, Ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH HARRIS SEED 6O,, 


MORETON FARM, Nv. Y. 


600 ACRES. 13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREESANOPLANTS 


me offer for the Fall _trade a large and fine stock 
ofevery description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vin it Tre SMALL 
Beults., Hedge Plants, Fruit ree § Seed- 
fingsan and Forest p rest Seedlings. Pri 

logue, Fall of 1 ailed free. otha 1852, 


BLOOMINGTON PHENIX) NURSERY, 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON. LLL 








BARROW 


ss WHEEL 


antity per acre corvectiy. 
ly weather has no effect on 
distribution. No guess work, ; 

' sows the quantity tt is set to sow, Send for circu 
0.E.THOMPSON & SONS, Ypsilanti, Mich 





They cannot be ex- 
celled. Send for Cat- 
alogue showing im- 











provements for 1890. 


AG E c= 


SEED ORILLS, 


GEM ano JEWEL 


WHEEL HOES. 


E. $. & F. BATEMAN, 
Spring Mills, N. J. 








Send ten cts., before Feb. 1, for ry 
new Sea Catalog which contains 
an Elegant Colored Plate of Rare 
Blue and Pink Water Lilies, and tells 
how to bloom them in tubs in open 
air, 4 months from sowing seeds), and 
I will mail you 5 sample papers flower 
seeds, my sain for trial, free. For 
80 cts. I will send all’ the above 
and 7 more papers, Improved Sweet 
Williams, 42 vars., mixed; G; 
phila or Mist Flower.; Double 
tulaca, 10 cols.; New Godetias, 8 vars.; 
Improved Double Poppies, 38 vars. 
iant White Candytuft; Double 
Asters, 35 vars. For 50 cts. | will send Catalog and 20 papers, 
all the above and 8 more, amounting to $2 at regular rates, viz.: 
Large fi. Phlox, Pansy Park Prize Strain, 30 vars.; Dwarf ‘Sweet 
Alyssum; German Pansies, 50 vars. ; Annual Chrysanthemum ; New 
Amaranthus Splendens ; Double Gaillar dia, 8 vars.; Japan Pinks, 
50 vars.; Double English Daisies, 8 vars. i rst Prizes awarded 
me on above strains by Mass. Hort’! Soc. phar la Hetero= 
phyla the New Mexican Fire Plant, or r Bens , is the most 
legant of all annual foliage plants ; branching, 
leaves 3 inches long, dark green, those on the ena branches in 
clusters and blotched with sot pom Seto sa the 
new Brazilian Morning Glory or Day- ted dieon lower is the 
most ornamental of all annual vines, climbing 40 feet with immense 
leaves—often @ ed with dish hairs; flowers 3 
‘Q@REAT 


80- 


Heebners’ Im weved 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
dinary success We. 
Free. 


Always on hand a 


mental 

SEEDS. 
logue. Agents wan 
COE & 


stock 


varieties—new and old—Gra; 
Small Fruit 


Enni im ee SONS 


Ebon Mane tres | 


NER & SON 


107TH BEES SB 


Vines. rit and 
warranted. Saan 0d ee 


CONVERSE. Kort Atkinson, 





SPECIAL OFFERS 
The Catalog price of Zo. eps 
atis, to each 30 
Ww. GOODELL: Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, iw 


THE “VILLAGE NURSERIES” 


ut I will send a pkt. of both 
now offer,in addition to Rett large line of Nursery 





absolutely fr 
tock, some fine NAT. NNES SEE PEACH 


foot across—cover 

inches across. rosy pink. — freely in large clusters. 

who order the abov: 

will add a pkt. es Mes Plant 

EED. direct from Tenn., at lowest prices. sone 
JOS. H. BLACK &'SON, Hightstown, N 





Sie is a cyclopedia of 
Mention this paper. 


BEES ano HONEY. a 


Send to the Largest eye crea F: 


Ast. rash Medina,Q. 











THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
lating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Win Ils warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax (Ce.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Iud. 


Winger's Royal Wind Mill 
Feed Grinder, Tank Heaters, 
Motion Converters. All indis- 
pensible 





ALSO 
ae argh Cylinders, Pipe, etc. 

i The Windmill Man 
write WIDSET, ‘Freeport. tlinois 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 
Made of steel, lighter, stronger, cheaper, more 
tae everlasting and competition distanced. 
or proof order on trial, to keep the best and 
Sot any other alongside if pry can. Reversible 
Crk ee elt Presses, allsizes. 


Address for (95 ——— 
circulars and location of -QU\Y_ Western and Southern 
Storehouses and Agents. P.K. DEDERICK & Co., 
No. 31 Dederick’s Works. ALBANY, N.Y. 


i EXCELSIOR 
IMPROVED INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-regulating. 





PATENTED 3 


MPROVED EXCE!SIC2 INCUBATOR 


new Illustrated Cuialogue. 
Circulars Free. 
CEO. H. STAHL 
Patentee and Sole Macufseturer, QUINCY, ILLINOIS= 





pA BEAUTIFUL (stem Wind) Lady’s or 


, Gent’s Hunting Case 
GOLD warcs 
Re With ELCIN, WA_THAM, or 
any American Lever Movement. 
Warranted to wear well 20 Years 
"e at least, Quality equal to what is sold at 
S38 to 840. Examination allowed before paying, 
For further particulars, references, &c., that will pay 
you to have, t PENN WATCH CO., Manufacturers, ° 
write to {40 S. Third St., Philadelphia- 





FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 

cles of cheeks and neck to make 

mp and rosy, fully illus- 

) Cents. _ Also rules for 

Dumbbells to develop every muscle 

of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 

additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 

Down, Scientific, Physical 

and Vocal Culture. _ (Address, 
East 14th Street, New York. 


THE DANCING SKELETON. 


A jointed figure of a skeleton 14 inches 
high. Will dance to music and perform 
various tricks. When placed in a chairor 
on a table will begin to move, stand up, lie 
ays none hace a 7 all. —_ 

thingforsocial gatherings Sample by 
il, 10c.; three for 25c.; one dozen, 50c. 
Howard Mfe. Co., Providence, R. I 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
By & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


te PUBLIC EXHIGITIONS, 
A business Jor aman with a small M 
MCALLISTER, Mis, Onticina, 49 Nassau SteNCYs 





capital, Also, 


>i $1.80 FOR THE TWO BEST JOURNALS3 


IN AMERICA, WITH $50 TO $100 CASH FOR CORRECT SOLUTION OF A PR 
20 Cents Additional secures a copy of the Farm and Household Cyclopedia. 


THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY ENQUIRER 


is the Largest Paper in the United States; is the Best Family Journal for Progressive 
Enterprising People. The Enquirer will pay 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 


to Agents sending it the largest number of Subscribers between November 1, 1889, an 
March 31, 1890, besides the regular liberal commissions. : 
To assist Agents the Z irer will als iv a § 's § Yas 
TEEN HUNDRED DULLARS for correct, or a8 near correct answers 48 possible, to the followlug problem ay gee 


What will be the total number of subscribers in the first 5 largest lists received i 
BY ne be near 500, and it may be near 5,000. No one can tell exactly bat may figure me and guest ay tame 


$100 FOR THE FIRST NEAREST CORRECT CUESS. 


$50 for the 2nd Nearest Correct, $50 for the 14th Nearest Correct 
50 for the 3rd Nearest Correct, 50 for the 15th Nearest Correct, 
50 for the 4th Nearest Correct. 100 for the 16th Nearest Correct, 
60 for the 5th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 17th Nearest Correct, 

100 for the 6th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 18th Nearest Correct, 
50 for the 7th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 19th Nearest Correct 
50 for the 8th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 20th Nearest Correct, 
5) for the 9th Nearest Correct. 100 for the 21st Nearest Correct, 
50 for the 10th Neurest Correct. 50 for the 22nd Nearest Correct, 

100 for the 11th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 23rd Nearest Correct. 
50 for the 12th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 24th Nearest Correct,’ 
50 for the 13th Nearest Correct. 50 for the 25th Nearest Correct, 


Every yerly subscription received from November 1, 1889, to March 31, 1890, is enti- 
tled to one guess. The money will be paid out as above, no matter how far from correct © 








the answers may be. It is a business problem with advantages to no subscriber, fair alike 
to all, early and late comers, as no evidence of what will be the correct answer can be had 
until the last subscription is recorded. To avoid errors and useless labor, subscribers must - 
write their names and post-office address, with number guessed at, on a separate slip, and 
inclose it in their letter, which should also contain name, post-office and guess. 


THE WEEKLY ENQUIRER Costs $1.15 a Year. 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST+’ Costs $1.50 a Year. 


By pooling expenses a combination has been arranged whereby 


THESE TWO GREAT JOURNALS GAN 
BE SOLD TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR 








$1.80, 


| for which sum both papers will be mailed one year to same person, including one guess o& | . 
| the Cash Premium offered above. a 


In addition we will forward / 


FREE. TO EVERY SUSSCRIDE 


to the above combination sending 15 cents extra for mailing expenses a copy of 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPADIA. a 


Bound in Cloth. Embellished with 


544 PACES Artistic Designs in black and gold. 249 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
As the price of this Book alone is $1, weare offering § 


THE VALUE OF $3.65 FOR ONLY $2.00. ; 


This book is a complete ready-reference library for farmers and housekeepers, being filled with useful facts, hints 
and suggestions upon all subjects pertaining to rural and domestic affairs, embracing the results of experiment 
and research by scientific and practical men and women in all civilized countries. It contains the cream or w# 
stance of more than a dozen ordinary agricultural and household books, and is the only first-class work 
the kind ever sold at less than six dollars. It isa book to be consulted every day in any emergency, and to 
at all times with interest and profit. It is such a book as every farmer and housekeeper needs and ought 
have, supplying the universal want of areliable counsellor upon every topic relating to the farm and household. The — 
work is profusely illustrated, and is divided into two general headings, viz. THE FARM and THE HOUSEHOLD, each’ 
of which occupies half the book. These are again subdivided intoa number of departments, as follows: 


Rural Architecture, Fences and Gates, Field Crops, Fertilizers, The Garden, Orchard and 
Vineyard, Small Fruits, Live Stock, The Poultry Yard, The Dairy, The Apiary, Farm 
Implements, Around the Farm, Cooking Recipes, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Flori- 
culture, The Home Physician, The Toilet, The Laundry, Hints and Helps. 


All ui che above subjects are fully and ably treated in this valuable book. It is a vast storehouse of useful facts, hints 
and suggestions of the utmost value to farmers and housekeepers, and no man who has a home and an acre or more 
land can afford to be without it. tf 


$2.00 WILL PAY FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One Year, WEEKLY ENQUIRER One Yeat, 


THE FARM AND HOUSEHOLD GCYCLOPEDIA, 


AND A GUESS FOR CASH PREMIUMS. 


This most liberal offer is only made possible by pooling expenses of two great journals, thereby enabling them t 
compete in price with the less meritorious and worthless cheap publications. 

he ENQUIRER is second to no other publication in the country where size, merit, progress and enterprise county 
while the AGRICULTURIST stands at the head of its class. Remittances can be made to 


THE ENQUIRER CO., - - Cincinnati, 0. 


—OR TO— 
THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST,- - - - New York, N. Ye 





| wise Ts ag 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








gue “e. |THE AMERICAN SHOT 0 
ras Swecnee eee SP | A OPIOULTURIST " 


THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS. 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLEVELAND, O. 
company sold 1v4 head for breeding purposes in 


eo PRESENTED TO ANY ONE SENDING A CLUB OF 


Chester White, Berkshire avd 
Poland China PIGS, Fine Set- 
ter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 


ad Hounds and ei ane ' ‘ ‘ 
cea ec" Only 30 Subscribers or for {3 Subscribers and $0: Extra. 


Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


» Newton’s improved cow TIE 


| thousands in use. 
Pushes them back when standing, 


forward when lyin; P 
p) ieciemcirnc: REGULAR PRICE : 
Honan $20.00 UrFrice only pis. 
3 .- . 


gles: Rough-Coated Collies. Eng- 


Jers 
PIGS, iscssice cenit ROCKS” | QR § 13.50 TE"EE ES? The American Acricuturist One Year 


aoe 56th es F. m0 ERIS, Norway, Pa. 
i tan inary Ointment, stable and dairy; 
East — = Foal en 3g 
acturer. ree sample en or 
, rect from the manulyy, LEWELLYN, Olean, N. ¥. : 
| Be nearer cise "Laitehbn® Sapiens 
8. » ai a 1 9 
SEE! ¢ Sin Pekin, 'B. PR. Comb Bantams, and White Double Laminated Steel English Walnut Stock, 
tiff dog, $50 each; or will exchange for good ’ 
ees Gold Waren, Field Glass, Singer Sewing Ma- ‘ . Rebounding Locks, 
ate, Printing Machine, or Cloth for fine suit’ of clothes. Side-Snap Action, 
LIGHT | BRAHMA ea hatch eh ag came Paty Breech-Loader, 
re hatch chicks for sale. Fit to i 
4 BERTS, Malvern, Pa. Shell-Ejecter, 10 or 12 Gauge, 




















pee fapanese Fin fowl. A fine St. Bernard bitch pup and Barrels 
c ) 
—, Solid Plunger, 








per, year four months on trial for 


Oc. Sample free. DEPUY, Syracuse, N. Y. Pistol Grip, Weight 7 1-2 to 10 Ibs. 


DETECTIVES This admirable, accurate, double-barrel breech-loading Shot-Gun 


_ Wanted shrewd men to act under instructions in Secret Service . a handsome weapon. It oe mapper hth barrels, — ie 
ik epresentatives receive the International Detective, latest improvement, ‘patent orend, by which the gun can @ readi 
Mote Grinioas ‘thowe interested indetective busines, order taken ai op a coeeying, or for convenieneg val shipping, thus doing 
g to be detectives, send stamp for particulars. Employment for away Wi all screws an pegs, saving time, abor an patience. is 
all. GRANNAN DETECTIVE BUREAU CQ. Areade, Cincinnati, 0. durable and simple isventaat n sossitatos only the lifting of the forend 
Elixir wi ft rom barrels to enable you to e it apart, as seen by eut, w 
Will do it. oe A in .20 days, full shows the exact style of As on a reduced scale. It has side snap, 
Beard in30. Sample package, postpaid, 15c.; English Walnut Stock with Pistol Grip, finely checkered, making the 
Horie: 1 ee te tay Agents wan - gun come up better and lessening the recoil. Sportsmen’ can readily 
Hows S. Co., : see that this fea'ure makes it a much more desirable gun to handle. 


It has rebounding locks which come back to the half-cock notch aya 
NO hesitate to send S aw Fil er discharging the peg ay and by moving the action opens the gun 





pouLTRY PAPER ILLUSTRATED, 16 pages, 50c. | Patent Forend, 30 or 32-inch Barrels, 
Seah | 











~ Bae Pid anes re-load. is is the best and most durable style of lock for guns ep Po 
ever aha eats & PeRO., New Oxford, Pa. ismade. It also has solid plungers which penetrate the cap in cart- 
ridge, working in grooves, without springs which are unnecessary. 

WANTED. #1an hour. 50newarticles, | This a has an ah ipemnr agen rubber butt-plate which adds much to its 
AGENT Catalogue and sample free. ap) b gon is guaranteed to be of good material through- 
as represented can be returned and money will 





Cc. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. out, and *. net ry nia 
—— be cheerfully refunded. 
¢ ARD FINEST SAMPLE 200K of Gold Bereled deo, We can furnish it in 10-gauge, weighing from 8} to 10 A 





Cards, ever offered, with AGENT'S OUTFIT fe GENTS. and 12-gauge weighing ire 74 to 9 pounds, either one supp 


Battonal Card Oo. A019, CHER in 30 or — este Bi ‘he dy price of this Lary is $20, = 
1 > we are enab through special arrangemert to send it for only 
] PATENTS ae MN atts: 1g Seounitl patent abeaieea, $13, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year for 

Write for Inventor’s Guide. $13.50. Each gun is carefully packed i in a strong box and sent 
by express or freight at receiver’s’ expense. Please mention 


; 00 SONGS Words & Music Compiete gauge and length of barrel desired, when ordering. 








Choice collection of gems only 100 
GUIDE PUB, CO., St. Louis, Mo 


NEW cramgfee BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPH, ENVELOP’ re 

Silk Fringe, and Hidden Name Cards, 487 Songs, Slight o! oO mM e rs a s 
Hand Tneke, G ceo and How to make $10 a day at heme 
jeend 2c. for postage. Campion Carp w’ks Unionva., O. 








The gun and fixtures ordered were n Lrecommend this as the best for the m that 
Well Pleased. voanieea in due time and in good can beknantk E. W. Cooper, Medway, Mass. ee 


Bohoe “Olu pe Poctas Senn vo order. They were ordered ne =o employee; has given 
001,Clu ‘arlor. st out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON,Chicago, 11. them a good trial and is well enand with both gun Shoots as well: asa $7 5 Gun. The two ide 
and fixtures.—(J. A Seopa Battle Creek, Mich. =p have 
¢ I ived th 1 | ordered came in due time and in -_ have 
- ROAD CARTS 4.840 Cart for ®15. Catalogue free. Nicer Than Ex ected received the gun that given thema thorough testand fin ph 
Minoo hicago Scale Co., Chicago, Ill. p "ordered of you and I am | gun than I e ected to get for the 
well pleased with itsofar. I have not tried it fom but | Shot witha 87 Sipe un and your 


itis nicer than Iexpected, and just what ad- 
NAME ME 2.25 Sis Fringe Floral Cards. tina | Yertised it to be—(Thos. MeCullough, Sinclairvitie, py ehh os Bp ar 








1 Diary 1890, 1 Pocket Pencil & Pen, 50 Pictures, Boos N.Y 
» a at Iam not a green hand with a gun, Nor I was born and 
160 Cards &c, 10¢.” KING CARD CO., North Haven, Conn B " rT E r Had I received the side-snap gun brought up among the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
est He EVe 2 jfrom you and was very: much | have used a gun for 33 years. I have hunted and 


AER WANTED-—To canvass business housesfor | pleased with m bm rg I found it all that you | animals of every description that inhabit the m 





a New Account Book. For sam sie terms, etc., sddress advertised it to eand it goes beyond my expecta- | regions of Fyoneyivenis, so you see I am no 
W. PAMPHILON, 30 Bond St New York, N. Y. tions, Itis the best shooting gun I ever had, and | withagun. What I want of a gun is to shoot, and tosl 

comes to the shoulder more readily than any gun Ihave | well. Idon’t = one for show, but am we?l pleased 1 
ever handled. To any one wanting a cheap, good shooting | your guns.—{C. W. Dickinson, Norwich, Pa. 














oe Wittier, Longfellow and T My 

EM 2 itaarael paerames fo of See Mo. Satisfaction guaranteed. To any one receiving one of these guns, whether through pur-_ 
chase or as a premium for a club, we guarantee that it will be perfectly sat- 
FREE TO ALL. isfactory and just as described, or refund the money. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
- our 80-page elegantly Illustrated Catalogue, Address all orders to 


 eaeapeeiencey The American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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A FREE COPY OF “THE ANGELUS. 


pe 


The Costliest Painting in the World! 


SENT TO EVERY 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER TO 


rE REPUBLIC 


Weekly E:dition of the St. 


THE REPUBLIC was founded in 1808, and is one of the oldest weep in the 
United States. Known as THE MISSOURI REPUBLICAN for more than three quarters 
> ceeenry, the name was changed May 31, 1888, to THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC for 
the Daily issue and THE REPUBLIC for the Weekly issue. The weekly edition, THE 
REPUBLIC, has the largest circulation of any paper west of the Mississippi river, reach- 
ing over 100,000 copies each week. It is the biggest weekly in the country, having 


Ten to Twelve Pages Each Week and Five Special Editions, 


As THE REPUBLIO’S pages have seven long columns. the subscriber gets from seventy 
to eighty-four columns every week. But this is not all. 

e circulation of THE WEEKLY REPUBLIC has grown so large in four of the great 
States in which it circulateg that special editions are now prepared for the States of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Texas and Arkansas. Each of these editions contains each week an 
entire e of special State news, collected mainly by telegraph, and in addition edito- 
rial and general articles of special interest to the people of these States. By means of 
these special editions THE WEEKLY REPUBLIC not only gives the people of Missouri 
more Missouri news than any other paper, but the Illinois reader and the Texas reader 
each gets more of the news of his own State than can be found in any paper printed in 
the State, and is not compelled to wade through a mass of vw poe J matter about 
trivial events in other States. The Missouri Edition is prepared specially for Missouri, 
the Lilinois Edition for Illinois, the Arkansas Edition for Arkansas and the Texas 
. Edition for Texas. In this way the readers in each of these States are just as well 
treated asif they hada paper of 14 to 16 pages every week, conducted on the old fogy 
plan. Readers outside of these States are looked after just as well, the page devoted to 
thes ial State news in the Special Editions being filled with interesting news and miscel- 
jany in the General Edition. This gives an edition for general circulation unequalled by 
any other news weekly in the c:untry. It contains no reading matter that is not of gen- 
eral interest everywhere. Other weekly a ig wm are always overloaded with the 
special and trivial news of the State in which they are printed. This news is of no 
interest to the people outside of those 


| 


Tuouis Fepublic. 


Gambetta makes the following comment on the work reproduced in THE RrEp: 
Engraving: ‘ Millet appears with his marked character of a painter of the seaso 
fields and the peasants. * The Angelus,’ the masterpiece, in which two peasants, 
in the pale rays of the setting sun, and full of mystical emotion, bow their heads at; 
penetrating sound of a bell ringing for evening prayer at the monastery visible on the 
horizon, compels meditation on the still powerful influence of religious traditions 
the rural population. With what minuteness and yet breadth these two grand out} 
of the peasants stand out on the still, warm field. The task is over, the wheelbarrowig — 
there, full of the day’s harvest, and they are about to retrrn to the cottage for the * 
rest. The bell has rung the curfew of labor; and at onc_ these two dark figures ¥ 
up, erect and motionless. They are waiting for and counting the strokes of the be ‘ 
they did yesterday and as they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural not ¢ he») 
habitual, before taking the road which leads to the village. The fleecy and melancholy ‘4 
sky which hangs over the landscape shares in the general pensiveness which dominates 
the picture.” ; 

yg 


“THE REPUBLIC'S” BEAUTIFUL PHOTO ETCHING — 


isas perfect a reproduction of the famous “ Angelus” as can be obtained anywhere in the 
form of an engraving. It is printed on fine'plate paper, the full size of the sheet 


24x28 inches, but the picture proper is 18x21, exactly the tize of the original painting, © 
so that the figures of the peasants and everything else in the picture are exactly as the “9 
artist made them. The greatest care and artistic ability have been employed to repre. a 
duce a faithful copy, and the best art critic says it preserves the depth, strength ang 
sentiment of the great master’s original with wonderful fidelity. 


5 
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tates, and es up valuable space 
which could be better filled with other 
matter. The subscriber who 





gets the General Edition of THE RE- 
PUBLIC is not given a paper filled 
with Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Texas news. The General Edition is 
carefully edited for circulation in any 
a the Union outside of the four 
tates named, and contains nothing 
but what is justasinteresting and read- 
able in California asin Maine, in Min- 
nesota as in Florida. This edition is 
sent on all orders outside of the four 
States for which special editions are 


“The Angelus” 
PREMIUM. 


The illustration is a reduced fac sim- 
fle of the beautiful picture premium 
gent free to every annual subscriber to 
THE REPUBLIC. This eagrevins is 
the most beautiful and artistic picture 
ever presented by a ee to its 
subscribers. It isa magnificent photo 
sebing. prepared expressly and exclu- 
sively for THE REPUBLIC on a special 
erder given for that purpose to’a cele- 
brated art publishing house in New 
York. Nearly four months of careful 
and painstaking labor were required 
to enable the artists to complete this 
splendid picture, but the result more 

n agg fies the patient labor, as a 
superb picture has been produced 
which could not be purchased any- 








Remember the Terms!” 


$1.00 


THE PREMIUM PICTURE 


—AND— a 
4 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLIG. 


FOR ONE YEAR 9 


$1.00 





And by special arrangement with the i 
Publisher of the AMERICAN AGERE | 
CULTURIST we are enabled to make= 
the following extraordinary offer: ~ ‘a 








where west of New York for less than 
five times the price of @ year’s sub- 
scripticnfor THE WEEKLY REPUBLIC. 
his picture cannot be obtained at all except by subscribers to THE WEEKLY RE- 
PUBLIO, and to them it is given free, a copy being mailed in a pasteboard tube to each 
subscriber, posiazge prepaid, upon receipt of an order covering one year’s subscription. 

The subject of THE REPUBLIC’s premium picture is the celebrated and famous 
painting, ‘THE ANGELUS,” by the greatest of French artists, Jean Francois Millet, 
which attracted so much attention all over the world when it was sold at auction in 
Paris last July. The French people were roused to wild excitement at the prospect of 
vhe great masterpiece being lost to France, and a despefaie endeavor was made to pre- 
vent its purchase by aforeigner. No such extraordinary scene was ever before wit: essed 
ata picture sale, and the large crowd which had gathered to attend the bidding was 
worked up to a state of perfect frenzy by the exciting competition for the picture be- 
tween the bidders representing the French National Government and two of the great 
Art Associations of the United States. It was finally knocked down to the French Gov- 
ernment, but the legislative 7 tet fot mes was insufficient to meet the big purchase 
price, and after a week of struge ing before the Chamber of Deputies, and hard work in 
urging private donations to swell the fund, Paris had to yield to American enterprise, 
and the painting finally passed into the ownership of the American Association for the 
Promotion and Encouragement of Art, at New York, who now have it on exhibition in, 
their galleries in that city. : 

The original painting which the American Association have bought is only 18x21 
inches in size. It is a comparatively small ery therefore; yet the purchase price 
was $116,000, and, with duties added, about $150,000. That is almost $400 a square inch, 
go that the picture is worth hundreds of times as much as its weight in gold, the price 
peta being at the rate of about two pounds of gold for each square inch. No other pic- 

, big or little, ever before sold for such a price. 

The artist who painted this wonderful picture, Jean Francois Millet, died in 1875, at 
the age of 60. He devoted himself Saring his artistic career to the faithful reproduc- 
‘tion of actual rustic life among the French peasantry. During his lifetime he was sorely 

by poverty and want, and it was not until some time after his death that bis 


-wonderfui genius was appreciated. 





ADDRESS -ALL MAIL THE 


$2 THE REPUBLIC, ONE YEAR, AND PREMIUM PICTURE, $7 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE YEAR, 


Two Great Papers and a Picture for Two Dollars ¢ 


This is the greatest offer ever made, and we allow in addition the usual commissio® 
on THE REPUBLIC to postmasters and other authorized agents, making the net price te 
them for the two papers and picture, $L.75. 


CLUB TERMS. 


Any one sending us ten new names of subscribers who have not been on our lists fi 
six months previous, will receive a cash premium of $2.50. They can deduct the pren 
um at once and remit us only the net amount, and that is $17.50. After that we pw 
them on our list of agents, and we will accept all orders for THE REPUBLIC and prem 
um at 75 cents net, or, $1.75 net for THE REPUBLIC, premium, and the AMERICAN A@] 


RICULTURIST. g 


BIG COMMISSIONS. ~ 


THE REPUBLIC has an extensive premium list, and will send acopy of its premium cae) 
alogue, free, to any address on receipt of request. Postmasters and agents-receive adg@isy 
tional commissions on all premium orders, and can make as much as $2 commission ¢ 
single order. No other paper pays such big commissions, and every postmaster sho! 
send for agents’ pricelist and outfit. 

(Sample copies of THE REPUBLIC sent free to any address whenever requé 


REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo 





1890. ] 








~ SGIENGE IN FARMING. 


The proceedings at oo tenth meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
deserve to rank high among the publications of 
scientific societies. It is the only society of the 
kind, and one must keep abreast of its work to be 
thoroughly informed on the progress of Agricult- 
ural Science. 

One of the simplest articles on fungous diseases 
of plants that has yet been prepared is Prof. 
Humphrey’s contribution to Bulletin 6 of the 

Hatch Station at the Massachusetts Agricultural 

College. He treats the matter in general, and con- 

siders in detail the black spot of rose leaves, black 

knot of the plum, and potato blight or rot. Prof. 

Humphrey’s work on the latter subject is attract- 

ing considerable attention. 

The striped prairie squirrel comes in for con- 
demnation on our Western prairies quite as much 
as the crow in the Eastern States. But C. P. Gil- 
lette has been studying the food habits of this 
squirrel and finds (lowa Bulletin 6) that they feed 
largely upon injurious insects. If some means of 
protecting corn seed against them were practi- 

eable, they would be an advantage in eradicating 
eut-worms and similar grubs. 

Prof. Maynard is also very conservative about 
the new varieties of strawberries, and wisely 
points out that the large berries demanded by the 
market can only be grown under the highest cul- 
ture, but many growers have not yet learned that 
this is a necessity to profitable strawberry-grow- 
ing. “The position of many of the old varieties 
remains unchanged, and few, if any, of the new 
kinds have shown qualities which make them 
superior to those already in general cultivation.” 

Spraying potato plants with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture before struck by the blight, has been quite 
successful in many cases in preventing the ravages 
ef the blight or rot. The Ohio Station (Bulletin 13) 
also finds that this treatment apparently dimin- 
ishes the amount of seab, and that, by adding Lon- 
don Purple to the mixture, the same application 
will effectively prevent both rot and potato bee- 
tles. This last is a most important point. Had it 
been known and utilized in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States the past season, it might have saved ten 

* million bushels of potatoes. 

If the Ohio Experiment Station should send out 
to the farmers the very scientific material which 
appears in Vol.1 No. 1 of its series of technical bul- 
letins, they would laugh atit. But this informa- 
tion is just what agricultural investigators want. 
Instead of trying to crowd these facts into the bul- 
letins intended for practical farmers, the Ohio 
Station has set a conspiculously wise example in 
eonfining this material to its strictly-scientific 
publieation. The character of this new series may 
be inferred from No.1, which contains an article 
on the preparatory studies of the twenty-spotted 
lady-bird, studies in pond-life, and a partial bibli- 
ography of insects affecting clover. 

The failures in wheat and oat culture in Iowa are 
due principally to rust (Bulletin 6). Drilling too 
far apart is bad practice; it is like planting lone 
trees on the open prairies, where they invariably 
grow low and scrubby, but proper drilling is better 
than broadcasting. Fungous parasites killed most 
of the chinch-bugs this year, but by sowing narrow 
strips across and around wheat fields with Hunga- 
rian grass, to be harrowed and rolled at the height 
ef the chinch-bug season, but few of the bugs will 
survive, as they congregate on this grass. On 
well-prepared and good soil, thirty pounds of 
spring wheat per acre is too much. Saskatchawan 
and Golden Chaff Blue-stemmed wheat, and the 
Prize Cluster, Everett, and White Bonanza oats 
have proved most desirable. 


Phosphate-meal is the name given to the com- 


» mercial phosphate manufactured from iron-slag, 
under certain processes. It daas been extensively 
used in Germany, owing to its comparative cheap- 
ness. It is now made by a single concern in the 
United States, who sell it for $25 per ten—a high 
price, considering that it contains only five anda 
half per cent of available phosphoric acid, against 
fifteen per cent of insoluble phosphoric acid. The 
New Jersey Station (Bulletin 60) wisely says that, 
while the output of this material may be very 

large in future, it will not be business policy to pay 
anything like as much for the, phosphoric acid in 
this form as in bone-black or acid phosphate, until 
the agricultural value of phosphoric acid in this 

al has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
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| thoroughly practical hand-book. Illustrated. 





STANDARD BO 


ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 





Farming for Profit.—A Hand-book for the American 
Farmer. A practical work. Edited by JoHN E,. READ. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. $38.75. 

Farm Conveniences.—A Manual of what to do,ana 
how to doit. Describing all manner of Home-made Aids 
to Farm Work. Made up of the best ideas from the ex- 
perience of many practical men. With over two hundred 
Engravings. $1.50. 

Household Conveniences.—With over two hundred 
Engravings. A most useful volume, filled with valuable 
Hints and Suggestions for doing all kinds of work in the 
Household. $1.50. 

Roosevelt’s Five Acres Too Much.—New edition, 
revised and enlarged by the author, ROBERT BARNWELL 
ROOSEVELT. Cloth,12mo. $1.50. 

Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden.—The 
author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides in the 
vicinity of West Point, and shows us how, out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and 
this while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50. 

Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery.— 
The principles of their construction and use; with simple 
and practical explanations of the Jaws of motion as applied 
on the farm. With 287 Illustrations. By JoHN J. THOMAS. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 

Truck Farming at the South.—A work giving the 
experience of a successful grower of vegetables or “gar- 
den truck” for Northern markets. Essential to any one 
who contemplates entering this promising field of Agri- 
culture. By A. OEMLER, of Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. $1.50. 

Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm.—Treating 
with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and in the 
most popular manner possible, of the relations of Chem- 
istry to Agriculture. By R. WARINGTON,F,C.S. Cloth, 
12mo. $1. 

Waring’s Draining for Profit and Draining 
for Health.—This book is a very complete and practical 
treatise, the directions in which are plain, and easily fol- 
lowed. By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.50. 

Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden.—By JuLius 
J. HEINRICH. The author is a practical florist, and this 
enterprising volume embodies his personal experiences in 
Window Gardening during a long period. New and En- 
larged Edition. Fully illustrated. Cloth,12mo. 75c. 

Henderson’s Hand-Book of Plants.—A Concise 
and Comprehensive Dictionary of Plants, with Instruc- 
tions on Propagation and Culture. Cloth, Large 8vo. 





The Soil of the Farm.—A Hand-book of the Pro- 
cesses included in the Management and Cultivation of the 
Soil. By JOHN Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 
12mo. $1. 

Parsons on the Rose.—A Treatise on the Propagation, 
Culture, and Aistory of the Rose. New and Revised 
Edition. The Rose is the only flower that can be said to 
have a history. [llustrated. By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1. 

Barn Plans and Out-Buildings.—This work is 
the cheapest for the price ever issued upon the subject of 
which it treats. It abounds in hints and suggestions, and 
contains 275 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries.—New and enlarged edition for 1884. The 
breeding, training and management of dogs in health and 
disease, comprising the essential parts of the two latest 
standard works by STONEHENGE. It gives the prize win- 
ners at dog shows, down to the last, and describes the best 
hunting-grounds in America, Over 100 engravings. Cloth, 
#2. 

Hints on Dog-Breaking.—By WM. FLoyp. A 
Cloth, 50c. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration.— 
By JosEPH H. BATTY. With instructions for collecting 
and mounting animals, birds, fish, insects, etc.; 125 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.50. 





Law’s Veterinary Adviser.—A Guide to 
Prevention and Treatment of Disease in Dom 
Animals. By Prof. JaMEsS LAW. ‘This is one of t 
works on this subject, and is especially designed to st 
the neegs of the busy American Farmer. Cloth, 
8vo. $3. 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.—Cloth, 
$3. 


Manning’s Illustrated Stock Doctor and Liv. 
Stock Encyclopedia.—By J. RUSSELL MANNING, 
D., V. 8. Carefully prepared by the author, after an 
perience of twenty-five years in Stock-raising, and 
tensive practice in Veterinary Surgery; with over - 
Illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. $4.25. 


Stewart’s American Farmer’s Horse 
Embracing a full description of .the causes and ot 
several diseases peculiar to the American Horse, with 
original and effective modes of treatment; also, an | 
tended treatise on sto¢k raising and 
ROBERT re M. D., V. 8. Cloth, 8vo. $3. 
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—The eee ote Cyel 
cal information of value heretofore pu on 
Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, bona with 
latest and best information regarding ali known Diseases | 
to the present time. Compiled and edited by that’ 
authority, Prof. GEORGE ARMATAGE, M. R. ©. V. S. On 
large octavo volume, 894 pages, with upwards of 350 pra 
tical Illustrations, showing forms of disease and 
ment. Malf morocco. $7.50. : 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor.—A 
Work on all the Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, and 
cluding every Disease peculiar to America, and 
all the latest information on the Cattle Plague 
Trichina. By Gro. H. Dapp, V. 8. Cloth, Byvo, 
trated. $2.50. 
Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
ation.—An entirely new and complete as well 


collecting and mounting Animals, Birds, Reptiles, F 
Insects, and General Objects of Natural History. 
JOSEPH H. BaTTY, Taxidermist for the Gove 2 
Surveys and Many Colleges and Museums in the Unite 
States. 125 Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


Hunter and Trapper.—The best modes of Hunting d 
and Trapping are fully explained, and Foxes, Deer, B 
etc., fall into his traps by following his d 
By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and experienced 
man. Cloth, 12mo. 75c. 


valuable little work on horsemanship, and ae 
mouth, by an accomplished horseman and e 
cavalry officer. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, #1. 


Wingate’s Through the Yellowstone Park 
Horseback.—By GEN. GEO. W. WINGATE. A most 
fascinating work, describing scenes and incidents in 
manner which cannot fail to delight the reader, and wiv- 
ing most valuable information about the wonderful Yel- | 
stone Park. Finely Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 81.50. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans. — By i. 
EL1as A. LONG, landscape architect. Author of the 
“Home Florist.” On the judicious use of trees, shrul i 
flowers and other materials for beautifying our homes, 
towns, rural districts, and cemeteries, with notes on the ; 
construction and management of pleasure grounds. Ji 
published. ay ee Cloth, 12mo, $2. 


dee he 


Cloth, $1. 25. 
Eggleston’s End of the World. —1 
Cloth, eR 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Fences, Gates and Bridges.—A much- aes 
valuable work. The descriptions are abundantly iMus- 
trated. The book also contains a synopsis of ree 6 
laws of the different states. Over 200 engravings, ° 
12mo, #1. 





Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any id 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, . 
Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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te every reader of this advertisement who will cut out of any paper in the United 
States, and send to the address below, the advertisemeht of any illustrated paper or 
magazine containing so much high-class matter for so little money as the following 
advertisement of the New York Ledger for 1890 announces : 


s FROM UNFREQUENTED LANDS. A series of eight 
STRANGE TIDINGS articles by Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in Afvien, 


These articles will cover five years’ adventures in Africa, and they will be illustrated by sketches made by . Ward on 
the spot, and by photographs taken by him in Africa. These pictures will throw much light upon the manner and customs of 
the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa.—---Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, will furnish fifteen 
articles on the experiences and adventures of himself and his wife during twenty years’ residence in British 
America, twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul.-----Leo Hartmann, Nihilist, writes twelve sketches showing how 
the intelligent people of Hhussia are becomiug Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the Russian form of government. 


ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIRS. SENT FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The first of these souvenir supplements will be a 
Poem by John G. Whittier, illustrated by Howard Pyle, and engraved by H. Wolf, R. G. Tietze and E. A. Clement. 
The next scuvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem by James Russell Lowell. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Continued stories will be con- 
SERIAL STORIES tributed by such wholesome and captivating authors as Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Anna Katharine Green, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Robert Louis Stevenson, Col. 
Thomas W. Knox, Albion W. Tourgee, Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Robert Grant, Frank H. 
Converse, Harold Frederic, and others. 


CONTINUED ARTICLES, Tit articles were written especially for the “Ledger” by 


writers whose reputation and capability establish them as the 
persons most eminently fitted to treat that particular subject assigned to each--The Hon. George Bancroft con- 
tributes three articles on The Battle of Lake Erie, beautifully illustrated——-Hon. Henry W. Grady 
furnishes six arti cles on The Wonderful Development of the New South.---James Parton contributes 
a series of articleson Incidents in the Life of Andrew Jackson.——Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D., 
contributes six articles on Experience in My Army Life. 














POPUL AR INFORMATION, Throughout the year the “Ledger” will contain hundreds © 


of sketches of popular information which will supply an 
amount of beneficial infermation that will be of inestimable value to those who are in search of something instructive and 
useful.—---Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell University, will contribute a series of six useful papers on the study of 
insects. Prof. Comstock treats of bugs that are useful to the agriculturist, as well as those that are destructive. He points 
out in the clearest scientific way how to destroy the pests of our fields.---Prof. Alexander M. Stevens will explain 
the manners and customs of the MSki Pueblos, a peculiarly strange tribe of Arizona Indians.------Dr. Felix L. Oswald is, 
by special arrangement, contributing a series of popular scientific sketches, embracing the observations of the writer during 
his investigations into the unfamiliar phenomena of natural history and oecult science.-----C. F. Holder contributes an 
extended series of articles on singular aspects of animal life on sea and land. His articles are brimful of information. 


COMPLETE IN EACH NUMBER. Hundreds of illustrated 
SHORT STORIE Ss short stories will be i during the year from the pens of such familiar and 
fascinating authors as Madeleine Vinton Dahigren, Col. Thomas W. Knox, The Marquise Lanza, 
Margaret Deland, Julian Hawthorne, Harold Frederic, Harriet Prescott a Clara 
Whitridge, George F. Parsons, Marion Harland, Mary Kyle Dallas, Amy Randolph. 


IMPRE Ss SIVE PAPERS, a Led papers are a medium through which the readers of the 


er” will be entertained by many of the most eminent men 
of the day. The benefit derived from these articles will in itself compensate any one for the price of the “ Ledger.”------ 
Murat Halstead contributes a series of papers on The Journeyings of a Journalist, being the experience of 
the author during his travels Around the Globe.------Rev. Dr. McCosh, ex-President of Princeton College, furnishes a 
series of papers on the present state of religious thought and development, entitled On the, Border Land of 
Religion.——Hon. George Bancroft tells of A Day Spent With Lord Byron.——Prof. Eliot Blauvelt 
explains how Egypt fell into a state of ruinous distraction, consequent on the decline of the Roman government, and how 
every species of barbaric rudeness superseded the refined habits of the people.----Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field contributes 
a paper on The Lopez Expedition, the first of a series of articles descriptive of thrilling historical episodes.---Many 
other highly impressive papers are in preparation by M. W. Hazeltine, E. L. Godkin, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
James Parton, Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Rev. Emory J. Haynes, and George Frederic Parsons. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, %% articles will be contributed by Miss Parloa on 


. American Cookery, explaining why it is imperfect, 
and giving some ways by which it may be improved and economy practiced.---Dr. Julia Holmes Smith will write a 
series of articles on Common Sense in the Nursery, offering valuable suggestions concerning the care of children. 


OTHER FE ATURES a a will also contain Historical and Biographical 


sketches, Poems, Ballads, Travels, Adventures, ‘Science 
Items, Answers to Correspondence, and a vast quantity of matter interesting to the household. 


Send Only $2 for a Year's Subscription, 


Or Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement, to 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 89 William St., New York. 
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-——A SET OF THE— 


WORKS OF GHARLES DICKENS, 


in Twelve Large Volumes, 


Given to any one sending a club of THREE subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist. Or, for $2 we will send Dick- 
ens’s Works post-paid to any post-office in the 
United States and include 


A Year’s Subscription to the American Agriculturist Free. 


The Twelve Volumes contain the following world-famous works, each 
one of which is published Complete, Unchanged and 
absolutely Unabridged: 





THE OLD'CURIOSITY SHOP. Be. 


(ES. HARD TIMES. ke. | 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


_BLEAK HOUSE - 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


DAVID CO 





BARNARY RUDGE & CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


| A TALE OF TWO 
OLIVER TWIST. 


~ LEIA Sad Taw! “ci Mi - 
0 
David Copperfield. Pickwick Papers. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Barnaby Rudge and Christmas Stories. 

Nicholas Nickleby. Oliver Twist and Great Expectations. 

Dombey and Son. The Old Curiosity Shop and the Un- 
Bleak House. commercial Traveler. 

Little Dorrit. _ Tale of Two Cities, Hard Times, 
Our Mutual Friend. and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

This great offer eclipses any ever heretofore made. Charles Dickens was the great- 
est novelist who ever lived. No author, before or since his time, has won the 
fame that he achieved, and his works are even more popular to-day than 
during his lifetime. 

He is eminently the novelist of the people, and his works are the most widely 
read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens is 
ever increasing, and every person should own a full set of his works. His 
books teem with shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos. thrusts of satire. 
They abound in humor, masterly delineation of character, vivid descriptions 
of plaees and incidents, thrilling and skillfully-wrought plots. Each book is 
intensely interesting. His characters are original and real as well as quaint and 
gretesque; he unmasks vice in all its forms. The lights and shadows of life 
are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic style. To own a complete set of his in- 
comparable books is to be possessed of an inexhaustible mine of interesting literature. 
No person is well read who has not perused them. No home should be without a set of 
these great and remarkable works. Not to have read them is to be far behind the age in 


which we live. bef Ow Ss EC U R E D. 


The set of Dickens’s Works which we offer above is hahdsomely printed 
from entirely new plates made for this edition, and with new tyne. Boar in 
mind that we offer not a single volume, but the entire set of 12 volumes, 
as above, with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for only $2, which is only 50 cents more thanthe regular subscrip- 
tion price of this magazine. 

Our readers, therefore, practically get a set of Dickens’s Works 
in twelve volumes for only 5\) cents. 

For a club of six at $2 each we will send six sets of Dickens’s Works 
post-paid, six yearly subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
the sender an extra set of Dickens and a year’s sub:cription to the AMERI- 
can AGRICULTURIST free for procuring the club. The books and subscrip- 
tions will be sent to the club-raiser’s address, or he can procure another sub- 
scription and retain the $2 paid, which will practically give him $2 for form- 
ing a club of six subscribers under this offer. The club-raiser is not entitled 
to any other premium under this offier. 

For $2.50 we will send the set of Dickens and include the AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist for two years post-paid. 

We will also give a set, free and post-paid, to any one sending us a 
‘club of three subscribers, as above stated. , 

TO EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS. We will send this set of 
‘Dickens by mail, post-paid. to any country in the Postal Union, for 6s 4d, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for 14s 1d. 


TO CLUB-RAISERS. 


iM 











MAMMOTH CYCLO 


A Great and Wonderful Work in 4 Volumes, 


2176 PAGES! 620 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Given to any one procuring TWO SUBSCRIBERS to the American 





of knowledge, pra 
tical, useful, se 
tific and general, 
The work is published — 
complete in four lar, eo 
volumes, comprising : 
total of 2176 p ' 
and is profusely i 
lustrated with 620 
engravings. Thou- 
sands of dollars 
been expended to make 
this the most com- 
plete, valuable and 
useful work for the — 
masses ever published. 
It is a work for 
everybody—man, wo- 
= —SSS= =i man and child, in every _ 
occupation or walk in life. The substance and practical utility of 20 ordinary 
volumes are comprised in these four, and so replete is the work with knowl- — 
edge of every kind, so filled is it with useful hints and helpful suggestions, ~ 
that we fully believe that in every home to which it will find its way it will 
soon come to be regarded as worth its weight in gold. ee 

Among the hundreds of subjects treated in this great work are the follow-_ 
ing: * 

History. Medical. Natural History. 
Biography. Invention and Discovery. Law. 

Agriculture. The World’s Wonders. Mining. 
Horticulture. Travels. Wonders of the Sea. 
Architecture. Manufactures. Statistical and 
Household. Foreign Products. Miscellaneous. 

But a fractional part of the topics treated in this great work have heem y 
named. It is a vast storehouse of useful and entertaining knowledge—un- 
questionably one of the best and most valuable works ever published inaay 
jand or language. No home should be without it. It is a work to be consulted 
every day with regard to the various perplexing questions that constantly arise in writ- 
ing and in conversation, by the farmer and housewife in their daily duties and pursuits, 
and for continuous reading no work is more entertaining or instructive. 


See our annual Premium List sent with the November issue for full description ~—_ 
of this great work. a ad 


HOW YOU GAN OBTAIN IT FREE, 


To any person sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription to the — 
OFFER NO. 1, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (new or ra we ent 
the Mammoth Cyclopedia, providing 15 cents additional is sent ($1.65 in all) to pay post 
age; delivered at our office free. The subscription and Cyclo sent to 
dresses if desired. Canvassers can solicit subscribers under this offer and any of 2 
the premiums specified on the following pages for the number of subscribers ss 

For $2 we will send two yearly subscriptions and one copy of the 
OFFER NO. 2. Cyclopedia as a premium to the sender. Fifteen cents must besent — 
for the postage, or it will be delivered at our office free. At least one of names — 
must be that of a new subscriber. We make this offer for two subscribers in order to in- 
duce our friends to get at least one new name. y present subscriber can with a little 
effort secure one new subscriber to send with his own renewal, Show the AMERICAN — 
AGRIOCULTURIST to your friends and induce one or more of them to subscribe with you, 
Under this offer the sender is not entitled to any other premium. | 

For a Club of 5 at $1.65 each we will send five sub- 
OFF ER NO. 3. scriptions and five sets of the Cyclopedia, postpaid, and 
to ie gender of the club will present a copy of the Cyclopedia and a years’ sub- 
scription free. 


TO EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS, 7¢,72!send The Mommoth 4 


gether with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, for 108 3d. ar 


Al] subse? ibers taken under the above offers (except in offer No. 2) count toward a Club premium the same as when the AGRICULTURIST aloné ig 
taken, but the subscribers’ premium counts nothing additional. i Es 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express ord:rs and checks payable to the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 


Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broatway, Now York 





Flas ding for Swine and Poultry. 
‘otton-seed Cake at the South...... Ds So 


\ og an Modernizing an Old 
; mage stuns and Implements 


A Serviceable Mitten. ...............- Illustrated .. 

2 Alustrations.. 

> Little Hints, But Useful 2 /Hustrations.. 
A Word About Sponges .... 5... 66... cee cee eee 21 

6 Hithsstrations. : 


and Tank-Heater, Combined 
, Permanent, How to Make a. 


-Fence, A Good Portable. 
oe Oat Crop Contest, Lessons of the 





 Harvis’s Rural Annual for 1890 is now ready, 
‘and will be sent free to all our subscribers. Mr. 
Hiarris needs no introduction to the readers of the 
ap oes AGRICULTURIST. It is FORTY YEARS 
a sh Pac ri he moved onto his present farm, 
and years next October since his first article 
h ma Sas pabliahed. Give him a benefit. Show him that 
his writings are appreciated by sending in your 
-mames for the Rural Annual. It is free. The old 
<e was Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
to celebrate the fortieth anniv , More- 

ton Farm has been made a post-office. It is the 
ashes. "Address in the United States. Send on your 

a] dress Joseph Harris, Seedler, Moreton 
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fe yeareett 

thousands. $1 per er. air 

a Wate today CHICAGO 
CoO., 6 Central Music Hall, 

EE TO ALL, 
mediately. on po 





tal card, 


f our V orks pertain: 


AND FODDER 
SO SS SE oat 
strohgent; ost nurable ttl 
\ best aobeg. megs bilut, tracey rable 
botn Straight 
aoe and angle,ofany 


3 sie 9u} Ang | 
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length required. For free pamphist showing *¢ ‘ares 
Ensilage Pays,’’ and for free descriptive and illus 
trated logue of the pest Tread= ers, 
 ocedaaaatn, Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Wood Saw-machines, F emilia and Fan= 
ning-milig, send to the ol old and reliable Empire Agri- 
cultural Works, over 30 years under same management, 

MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


address 
THE G AT AMERICAN 
P. O. Box 289. | 831 and 33 icant BA, 


HANDY BUTTONS, ~ 
Self-attaching. Everlasting. Full set for pants (a 
der and front) mailed for 10 cte. Agents 
nm. Mfg Co., 79 W. Madison st., Chicago, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


5-A FIVE MILE HORSE BLANKET 


If not, why not? If you have a horse you need it, 


TOINVESTORS.—f sear 


rh meen | $20,000 to $30,000 in farming a. oukee De 
title, and moral certainty of large and early returns, Ne 
town ‘site or pine speculation in it, but legitimate 
vestment. ,Addre ARM LAND,” care AMERICA? 
AGRICULTURIST. 





HORSE BLANKET HOLDER. 
eae blanket from bio’ 
off the horse. 
to any * ket in a mo 
a nickel] plate, 
like it in the market. A_ gol 
mine for agents. Sample set, 25 cents, 
sets, Rey wal mail. on ae taken. Retails at 85 cents 
aset. 8 & CO., Providence, R.I. 





ALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN 
60* vance allowed each month. Steady em 
ment at home or traveling. No soli¢ 


Duties, delivering and making collections. No P by 
Cards. Address, with stamp, HAFER « CO., Piqua, 0, - a 


—Best W: 50. hi 
FARM W GON Dartiaven Harnien, occ, Gcnaae “g 
ARM WAGONS «,. Seale Co., Chicago. ~~ 

















1890. Vow is the Time to Subscribe! 1890. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


$4 a year. 


Lssued monthly. 


Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, 


$7 a year. Issued weekly. 


$4 a year. Issued weekly, 


Harper’s Young People, 


$2 a year. Issued weekly. 


Postage Free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


APPLY TO YOUR BOOKSELLER, 


NEWSDEALER, OR TO THE 


Pusuisners, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





